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THE conduct of the present week in the House of Commons has 
been even more than usually incoherent and disjointed; and yet 
it has its moral, one and indivisible, besides the particular moral 
of each subject touched upon. 

Mr. Fielden has brought the Factories Bill, left to him by Lord 
Ashley, to the second reading; and there it remains. The prin- 
cipal aim of the measure is, to establish a ‘‘ten hours” limit to 
working-hours in factories for young persons (under eighteen) 
and women. Mr. Fielden was met by the usual objections, from 
utilitarian Members and from Ministers, to the interference with 
capital and labour, As to the labour, there appears to be no 
doubt that the majority of the working classes are in favour 
of the bill; and since all classes that have the power take to 
themselves the right to be judges of their own interests, the same 

rivilege must in justice be conceded to the working classes. Mr. 

ielden showed that, in partial experiments, the short-time sys- 
tem has not injured even the class of employers ; and that in spite 
of the forebodings that preceded divers previous restrictions on 
the duration of labour, no ill has accrued. His speech was simple 
and impressive. It did not, indeed, answer the objections of 

olitical economy; but the appeal does not lie to the exclusive 
judgment of that tribunal. Like all teachers, the political eco- 
nomists exaggerate the claims of their own science. Political 
economy may properly expound the directest methods of accu- 
mulating wealth; but the accumulation of wealth is not all 
that concerns us in life, and those who assert the necessity 
of “short time” do not rest their case on such grounds. 
They cannot, therefore, be satisfactorily answered by political 
economy alone. The principle of public interference for the pro- 
tection of the helpless is already recognized in our system: 
women and children, whom the state of our laws prevents from 
exercising that free will which is presumed in the calculations of 
economical science, are helpless. Before the question of further 
interference to protect them from the oppression of compelled 
toils beyond their strength can be settled, further inquiry is 
needed into its bearings. It is said that “ short time ” would be 
advantageous to all interests: if so, why do not all classes adopt 
it? Why do not the manufacturers? Some of that class urge its 
necessity, and why at least do not such persons obey their con- 
victions in their own conduct? If they cannot do it without a 
compulsion on all, what is the disabling cause? If the measure 
is for the interest of the manufacturing class, let this be made out 
more distinctly: if it is not for their interest, but involves a 
sacrifice for the sake of others, let this also be manfully avowed. 
It is said to be for the unquestionable benefit of the working 
people: if so, why do not they adopt it—stipulate for it in a 
their bargains, and peremptorily exact it? It may be that the 





want of opportunities for enjoyment, or for some countervailing | 


attraction, induces the working classes to submit to the incessant 
drudgery. Perhaps the cause of the submission may lie yet 
deeper: it might found in the want of knowledge—in the 
want of mutual intelligence throughout the class—want of mutual 
faith and adhesion—want of that training which makes men 
regulate their conduct on general principles and direct it by a 
set purpose ; all these being wants that arise from defective edu- 
cation. Ifso, the radical remedy would be, not to impose restric- 
tions upon the duration of daily labour by an arbitrary act of the 
papeetane, but to educate the working classes so as to fit them 
fully for the perception and pursuit of their own best interests. 
“ Short time ” would then be one result of popular education. 
Another in the various list of subjects before Parliament, has 
been the reclaiming of waste lands in Ireland ; an old remedy for 
distress in that country, reproduced this week by Mr. Poulett 
Scrope. There are in Ireland, for thirty weeks in the year, vast 


|numbers of labourers out of employment—585,000 says Mr. 
Poulett Scrope, 200,000 says the Morning Chronicle ; there are 
| also four million acres of land uncultivated and waste : by setting 
| the unemployed people to work upon those lands, says the philan- 
thropic Member for Stroud, you at once relieve their wants and 
augment the general wend of the country. What hinders? 
The measure seems to be perfectly reasonable and practicable, but 
that the disorganized state of the country alarms the sensitive 
class of capitalists, and the extravagant cupidity of landowners de- 
mands impossible terms. It is to be observed that the advocates 
of such a measure are apt to speak of it as an alternative of emi- 
gration ; but both might very well be used together, mutually se- 
curing a very beneficial relief from undue pressure on the working 
of each. Mr. Poulett Scrope’s suggestion, however, is set aside 
for the present: Ministers cannot attend to it and the Corn Bill too. 
While these vital and national questions have attracted inci- 
dental notice, Mr. Smith O’Brien’s contumacy, in refusing to 
serve on any Committees but those appointed tor Irish purposes, 
has taken up a great deal of time. The House of Commons was 
divided between the wish not to nettle the Irish Members 
and the determination not to surrender its inherent functions. 
| In the mean time, Mr. O’Brien was in no such uncomfortable 
| state of Hamlet-like hesitation and dubiety. He was resolved on 
| being taken into custody. Evidently, if he could have staid in 
the House, he would have voted for a motion to that effect, 
rather than not be arrested. So much gleeful and rather inde- 
corous impatience did he manifest, that, according to a tale cur- 
rent in the newspapers, he went, before judgment, to look at the 
lodgings which he would occupy after condemnation—trying on, 
as it were, the crown of martyrdom before it was finished to order, 
He was all impatience to succeed Howard and Stockdale in “ the 
cellar.” To his new landlord he has been duly consigned. Had 
it been the case of some who have sat in former Parliaments, one 
might suspect that the gentleman was in arrears with his rent, 
threatened with “ eviction ” by his landlady, and that he was in- 
triguing for other lodgings. But what a heavy discount on the 
accommodation, to be paid in the shape of fees! No doubt, Mr. 
O’Brien’s property exempts him from that suspicion; but it is 
remarkable what agreement was shown, on all sides, in imputing 
to him the lowest of motives—a foolish craving for notoriety. 
Meanwhile, precious time has been wasted in discussing Mr. 
Smith O’Brien’s crotchets, and in the endeavour to give him as 
much “rope” as possible, so that he might not hurt himself. All 
the substantial measures have stood still. Of course, if Minis- 
ters could not attend to Corn Bill and reclaiming of Irish waste 
lands at once, so neither could the House attend to corn and the 
reclaiming of waste time and a wild Irish Member all at once. 
Sir Robert Peel began the week with a temperate appeal to the 
House against the obstructions, in a speech that could offend none, 
and must have convinced any but those whom party prejudice 
blinds, that he is sincere in his desire to advance the great mea- 
sures. He has still more thoroughly than before identified himself 
with free trade. He has avowed a new change, or rather pro- 
gress, in his opinion: those restrictions on commerce which he 
once thought impolitic he now thinks wnjust—which cuts him off 
from all ossibility of compromise. Then, whose fault is it that 
the policy stands still? The fault lies in the method of government 
into which modern statesmen have fallen. More enthusiasm of 
spirit is wanted, more breadth of action, less mechanical nicety 
and diplomatic eaution. Government always has its hands too 
full, and every trifler has the power of throwing something more 
into the heap. The reason is, that the Ministerial hands are al- 
ways full of specialties—measures of minute detail applied with 
nicest fitting to the emergencies and difficulties of the moment— 
a kind of handloom statesmanship, instead of that comprehensive 
and potent kind which would gather up cognate questions and 
subject them to the working of one powerful engine. This re- 
flection is not levelled at Sir Robert Peel: among all our 
present statesmen none has given greater proof of earnest pur- 
| pose—it might be said of a limited enthusiasm—unless you go 
down to a lower class, among men who have abundance of disen- 
gaged enthusiasm with no power to carry out their aspirations 
in substantial deeds. It is the fault of the race in our day; and 
hence they cannot extricate themselves from endless contests with 
triflers amid the pettiest details of their own largest policies. 











The Lords have not been so ostentatious of toil in doing nothing 
as the Commons, but have effected one useful task, in adopting 
the principle of the Lord Chancellor’s “ Religious Opinion Relief 
Bill”; which has passed its second reading without dissent. The 
measure, is to remove from the statute-book many obsolete pe- 
nal enactments against persons not belonging to the Established 
Church—Roman Catholics, Jews, Dissenters, and other recusants. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





The general good-will with which it was received was in itself | 
a gain to public opinion. Lord Brougham, a hearty supporter, 
still felt some Protestant alarms at the free importation of Papal 
bulls; and, unlike oxen, he wishes them to be subjected to a | 
restrictive import-duty, in the shape of a penalty on their pro- | 
mulgation. He seems to fear Jest they should unsettle the alle- | 
giance of British subjects. Would it be necessary, however, 
to enact any such sweeping anti-bull? Some of the documents 
are harmless enough, and are needed for the ordinary affairs 
of the Roman Catholic Church. Perhaps every desirable end | 
might be answered by treating bulls like any other imports— 
allowing them to pass freely when innocent, but requiring those 
who promulgate them in this country to endorse them in some 
Way, so as to be responsible for the promulgation, and then 
making those promulgators further liable to penalty for any il- 
legal matter in the bull, just as the publishers of other kinds of | 
seditious papers are now liable. Such a plan would check the 
importation of objectionable matter, without interfering in the | 
internal administration of the Roman Catholic Church, and 
without retaining on the statute-book the semblance of an in- 
tolerant enactinent. 





More disturbances in the Peninsula. Portugal is now help- 
ing Spain to keep up a tumult. Whether the new movement 
was deliberately intended to codperate with an abortive con- 
spiracy that has just failed in the neighbouring kingdom, or arose 
in the sources of disorder more usual with Portugal, the accounts 
do not satisfactorily explain. All parties attempt to give it a 
political air; though it is more like a revolt against the tax- 
gatherer, such as might happen in Ireland; and it is confined 
to one qnarter. The Government has resorted to measures of 
coercion ; and many here are scandalized by the Portuguese Mi- | 
nisters’ professing to copy the Irish Coercion Bill put forth by 
our Ministers. The resemblance, indeed, is awkward for us. It 
might, however, bear a ready explanation,—that measures in- 
tended to control the contumacy of peoples resembling each other | 
in being addicted to barbarous violences and contempt of law, 
have naturally a mutual resemblance in their provisions. Costa 
Cabral’s Government is blamed for being arbitrary: perhaps a 
wiser policy might at times be adopted; but obviously the Por- 
tuguese are a people that can be governed arbitrarily,—a condi- 
tion apt to invite, if it does not need, harsh control. 





There is little fresh intelligence from the United States, and 
what we have is merely in continuation. A Senator has conceived 
a bright idea, rediscovering some exploded claim to the Oregon 
territory founded on the treaty of Utrecht; but there has been 
no substantial change in the state of the question. This little 
theoretical activity of research is accompanied by no practical 
advance on the part of the War section. On the contrary, the 
mere lapse of time seems to be helping the subsidence of excite- 
ment. 





It is said that despatches from New Zealand are in town; but 
all that has reached the public is a scrap of intelligenee through 
the Van Diemen’s Land papers-—satisfactory as far as it goes. | 
Governor Grey, it appears, has not fallen into the Missionary 
trap. He has even rejected the members of that lay religious | 
order as interpreters, and has appointed an old Negro to the 
ost; probably with advantage to the fidelity of the translations. 

fe was evidently acting with activity and independence. Captain | 
Grey had formerly shown some tendency to aborigines-protection 
sentiments; but he is ashrewd man, and his attachment was 
clearly one of the head rather than of the heart. He was therefore 
still his own master, not the slave of a passion. 


Debates an¥ Proceedings in Parliament. 
State OF Business iN PARLIAMENT. 

In the House of Peers, on Monday, Lord BrovGua, in moving for re- 
turns connected with the importation of corn from foreign places and from 
Ireland, already granted to the other House, took occasion to show how 
their Lordships might profitably occupy themselves in the Free-trade line 
should business in the House of Commons continue much longer at a 
stand-stil]— 

The state into which the business of the country had been brought, according 
to the Votes, (which were the only records he had access to by the constitution 
of the country, by the law of Parliament, and with the most perfect regularity, 
he was bound to admit,) was such, that in the foreign capital from which he had 
lately returned, he had heard grave doubts expressed respecting the expediency 
of our system, by persons with whom, no doubt, he differed upon nearly all poli- 
tical questions. He had in vain defended our system against his friends at the 
French bar, and among French politicians. He had argued with them, that what 
they looked upon as the radical defect and vice of our system, was only of a 
passive, temporary, and accidental nature; that it must be accounted for by the 
varied caprice of fortune, which placed certain men in certain positions of 
which they availed themselves, affecting to be in favour of a measure which in 
their hearts they hated, or affecting to be against a measure which in their hearts 
they loved, complaining only that it did not go far enough, but using their posi- 
tion for the purpose of postponing it. He had given this —— to his friends 
in France of the present state of things with regard to the Corn Bill. “But,” 
said they, “facts are against you: you do not get on; your business is stopped; 
there is an utter incapacity to carry on the business of the country; and how long 
it is to last, or what is to happen, who can tell?” His other answer had been 
this: the nature of the British constitution, and its singular excellence, is, that 
wherever there shall happen to arise any temporary mischief from the friction of 
the parts of the machine, or any resistance in the medium through which it 
moves, there is in that great political engine (the perfection of human polity, as 
he firmly, conscientiously, and seriously believed) a well-regulated constitutional 
monarchy, acting by means of a well-regulated representative system—a vis medi- 
catrix, a power of readjustment, self-corrective and adaptative, which never failed 








| had taken place in those counties which were deemed the worst. 





to get rid of any temporary obstruction, and to restore harmony in the working of 


the great machine. Their Lordships possessed a power within themselves ot ap- 
lying the corrective, and of administering an effectual remedy. If in any quarter, 
of whatever colour of politics, the desperate hope was entertained of frustrating 
the intentions of Parliament and of the country by endless and vexatious delays, 
or of postponing the arrival of that great, and, in his conscience he believed, most 
salutary measure into their Lordships’ House till it should be too late to discuss it 
(for without ample discussion God forbid it should be carried) this session, then the 
remedy was in their Lordships’ own hands: for they had the power of ay | 


~ 








| the discussion, and of coming to a deliberate and well-considered opinion. An 


if, in the course of a fortnight, he should, by having recourse again to the Votes, 
still find the same obstruction to this, and indeed to all business elsewhere—for it 
was not to the Corn Bill, but to all other business that the obstruction referred— 


| he should deem it his bounden duty, as their Lordships had the unquestionable 


right, to bring on the subject for discussion without waiting for the bill; and thus 
give noble Lords an opportunity of discussing and deliberating, and pronouncing 
their — upon the general principle of that great and most important com- 
mercial change. And when their Lordships, after discussion, should have pro- 
nounced a favourable opinion upon the principle, as he earnestly hoped and confi- 
dently expected would be the case, then he might venture, without any gift of 
prophecy, to foretell that the passage of that and other measures would no longer 
meet with obstruction elsewhere. With the view, therefore, of preparing for the 
discussion—which might be wholly unnecessary, but which might also become 
absolutely necessary—he moved for the returns mentioned. 

The returns were ordered without comment. 

PACIFICATION OF IRELAND. 

The adjourned debate on the first reading of the Irish Protection of 
Life Bill was resumed on Monday. 

Mr. M‘Cartuy opposed the bill; his conviction being that it was neither 
calculated to suppress crime nor to cure the evils under which Ireland 


laboured— 
It was a lamentable characteristic of the outrages complained of, that they 


| were committed for the greater part in the noon-day. Unlike other delinquents, 
the perpetrators of these outrages sought not the covert of night. They 


were for the most part strangers to the locality where the crimes were com- 
mitted, and were men of most reckless character. He disapproved of levying 
rates for the _ of additional policemen, or for any other purpose contem- 
plated in the ‘i 1. He was sure that a measure so defective could not have ori- 
ginated with or been fashioned by Sir Robert Peel and Sir James Graham. 
t did not look like the work of statesmen. “ But I think I can trace it to its 
source; I believe I can point out the hands by which it has been wrought. 
It is the misfortune of the Irish Administration, and not merely of the present, 
but of almost every Administration which has preceded it, that the government 
of that country is not conducted by statesmen, but is a government of law- 
officers.” He entered with some minuteness into the history of Ireland, to show 
how unfortunate her connexion with England had been; and concluded by calling 


| upon Sir Robert Peel to exhibit the same firmness and the same ability in deal- 


ing with the wrongs of Ireland as he had shown in dealing with commercial griev- 
ances. 
Mr. H. J. Bartxre expressed his surprise at the opposition to the first 


| reading of this bill— 


Though the Irish Members insisted upon remedial preceding coercive measures, 
no two of them were agreed upon any measures. 

Colonel VERNER also supported the bill— 

He thought the Government ought to suppress all societies and associations 
and meetings which circulated through the country pernicious principles, keeping 
the people at variance with each other, discontented, and disunited. Let there be 
an end to “ conciliation,” and all uncalled-for concession. Every attempt at concil- 
iation and concession had been met with insult, contempt, and scorn. 

Mr. Hawes denied that the bill was justified by the necessities of the 
case— 

Taking the reports of trials and committals which had been laid upon the table 
of the House for 1845, and which he thought were much more satisfactory than 
the statements of Stipendiary Magistrates and Police Constables, founded upon 


| by Sir James Graham, he found that the number of committals for,1845 presented a 


decrease of 14 per cent as compared with previous years. As regards the crime 
of murder, the return showed a decrease of 28 per cent in the year 1845 as com- 
pared with 1844; and under the head of attempts to murder, there had been a 
decrease of 69, or nearly 534 per cent. It was also shown that a decrease of crime 
But, taking the 
returns which had just been supplied on the motion of Mr. Charles Buller and 
furnished by the Police, the only increase worth noting was under the head of 
“threatening notices.” Neither was “ undetected” crime on the increase, nor had 
any difficulty been found in getting convictions. Mr. Hawes founded much upon 
the tranquillity which prevailed in Ireland under the rule of Lord Normanby, 
who did not govern by coercion bills. He hoped the Government, looking at 
the difficulties which encompassed legislation with regard to Ireland, as well as to 
the stoppage of all English measures, would cease to press a bill which must 
encounter stage by stage, clause by clause, and line by line, the most determined 
opposition; for he knew little of the Irish Members if they were found to shrink 
from that contest on which they had entered, and the only result of which must 
be the absorption of time to no useful purposes. 

Sir Rosert PEEL, in allusion to a remark by Mr. Hawes, said that the 
question of popularity, as involved in persevering with the measure or in 
abandoning it, was hardly a consideration which ought to influence the con- 
duct of those who are responsible for the peace of Ireland: to abandon the 
bill might be more popular than to persevere with it, but that popularity 
would be gained at too costly a sacrifice if it were accompanied by in- 
creased danger to life and property— 

His course was not adopted from any poutine adherence to established usage; 
but what were the circumstances? The first practical measure recommended to 
the notice of the House in the Speech from the Throne was a measure for giving, if 
possible, increased security tolife in Ireland. In answer to this, an assurance was 
given by the House, that it was deeply impressed with the importance of the sub- 
ject, and that it would take into consideration any measures that had for their 
object the prevention of the grievous crime of murder. A bill intended to accom- 

lish this object passed the House of Lords with very little a Irish 
’eers who in political sentiments agreed with the opponents of the measure in 
the Commons assented to the bill. It has been the uniform, the invariable prac- 
tice of the Commons, with respect to a measure brought down from the House of 
Lords under such circumstances and introduced by the Government, to read it a 
first time without delay. In treating the measure with such deference, it showed 
a willingness to give it consideration, at least to allow it to pass through the pre- 
liminary stage of a first reading; in like manner as in the House of Lords, every 
bill, by whomsoever introduced, was read a first time as a matter of course. He 
did not deny the right of the opponents of the measure to contest this practice, 
the invariable usage of the Commons; he was only considering whether or not the 
Government would have been justified in allowing the measure to lie on the table 
without the slightest notice being taken of it. “Sir, I do not know that the 
House of Lords would not resent our doing so. It was not under the influence of 
a mere punctilious deference that we took the course we did; but of this we felt 
deeply convinced, that if we had permitted this bill, so recommended from the 
Throne, and agreed to by the House of Lords, to lie on the table without notice, 


Ee 











the Representatives of Ireland would hs ave ac cused us, and j 
offering in insult to that country by so doing.” 

“T will now allude to an injurious surmise which I have heard thrown out, 
that her Majesty's Government are indifferent to the progress of the Corn Bill; 
and that they interposed this discussion, or rather the motion for the first reading 
of this bill, with a view to the defeat or the delay of that measure. 11 une heard 
Some houourable gentlemen say, not that they thought so = msel ve es, but that 
such was the impr ssion on the part of the public. , in answer stat 
ment, | will on 7, Without any unnecessary boast, “the it I shal ll be prepared to 

ive whatever proof ‘may be required of the sincerity of my inte ntions. ( Cheers.) 

t is sufficient for me now to say, that the progress of the discussion, the lapse of 
time, and intervening events, have more stron; gly increased the feeling w ith which 
Is ~ when I prop osed the permanent and final settlement of the corn « 
( Cheers.) 1 will not deny that during the debates on the question, my « 
the subj F have undergone a change; but it is this—ths At restrictions 
first belie ved to be impolitic, I now believe to be unjust. Consequent ly 
of their injustice precludes any compromise on my part. ( Cheers.) 
I have proposed, both as to the amount of duty and as to the continuance of that 
duty, is all I am able to offer; and in answer to those i injurious suspicions, I think 
it enough to say, that I shall be perfectly ready t to testify, by any public act, the 
sincerity of my intentions. (/tepeated cheers.) Therefor - Ps that the 
first consideration which entered into the minds of the Government in proj 
ar mare to uniform custom, the first reading of this bill, was not any lurki 

esire to interpose any difficulties to the progress of those commercial measure 
which they had prop osed to this House, or to defer for a single day the final de- 
cision of the question which they embrace.” 

In reference to the measure now under consideration, he agreed with an obser- 
vation which fell from the Member for Drogheda—* We are bound to prove 
Gat at the present moment, from the nature and the frequency of crimes, (I 

eak more particularly of assassinations and crimes affecting the public peace,) 
Treland is in an unusual position; we are bound to prove that we h ave ex- 
hausted all the ordinary means provided by the law; and we are bound also to 
establish by argument (for proof in such a ease is impossible) that the measure 
proposed will conduce to the ead in view. The future cannot be proved. All 
we can do is to attempt to establish in the minds of those whom we invite to con- 
sult on the subject, a strong moral conviction that it is probable that the proposed 
law will be effectual for the purpose intended.” 

Mr. Hawes had contested the facts adduced by Sir James Graham on a pre- 
vious occasion as to the extent of crime; but Sir Robert Peel did not think that 
Mr. Hawes would be able to contest the facts to which he was now about to refer. 

“Tam about to contrast the year 1843 with the year 1844. In 1844 there was some 
increase of crime, but we were unwilling to appeal without necessity to the House 
for extraordinary powers. Let us, li ywever, take the comparison, though to com- 
pare one year with the one immediately following may sometimes be fallacious.” 

Mr. Hawrs—* To what document are you referring ?” 

Sir Roperr PeEL—*I believe that the document I refer to has been published. 
What I hold in my hand is a document furnished by the Police in Ireland; a com- 
em view of the extent of crime from 1835 to 1845, and which is, as to the 
ater years, I believe, exactly concurrent with that which is laid on the table of the 
House.” 

Mr. Hawes—“ What I quoted from was the special report of the Constabulary 
in Ireland from 1842 to 1845. 

Sir Roperr Peet—* Y and therefore including the years to which I refer. 
I will leave you to judge whether my selection of crimes is a good one. 
ferent heads are homicides, conspiracies to murder, assaults on the police, agg 
vated assaults, demand for or robbery of arms, administering 
threatening not ices, attacking houses, firing into dwellings. Osfeuces whic h do not 
involve any serious disturbance of the public peace I shall exclude; [ shall take 
only crimes, the frequency of which is characteristic of a diseased state iety. 
I begin wi th homicides. “In 1843 the number of homicides reported at the Con- 
stabulary Office was 122; in 1845 they were 139. Are those ouuhen the same 
as the numbers in the return to which ‘the honourable gentleman referred? [ Mr. 
Hawes—* Yes. Then the returns are the same. The number of crimes, then, 
in the two years 1843 and 1845 are stated as follows.” 

Return of Vutrages specially reported to the Constabulary Office 
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’erson and Public Peace. 
In 1843. In 1845, 

Homicides. ..+.++ +++ ow 22 — 139 
Conspiring to murd ee eee - 
Asse ult on Police and M: As istrate ee eee 72 

vated assault ........+- ee ere 540 
Dems und or robbery of arms.......+..++++ eee 55 
Administering Oaths. ......ee.eeeeees eves 223 
Threatening notices ees sevens 1,944 
Attacking houses .. eccccccccoces e* 4s3 
Firing into dwellings. .....eeceeesecesees ee 138 


One Member had said that threatening notices ought hardly to be included; but 
Sir Robert thought that an increase from 940 in 1843 to 1,944 in 1845 was a 
significant circumstance. Though threatening notices themselves inflict no in- 
jury, they are enough to disturb the tr: anquillity of families, and the families 

snow that the execution of the sentence of vengeance often follows. There may 
be instances in which threatening notices are fabricated: but he had made every 
deduction on that account. Sir Robert referred to the admissions of some of the 
Irish Members, op ponents of the measure, to show that, as regarded the nature 
of the crimes, the national character had undergone an unfavourable change. Sir 
William Somerville said—* I fear a change in the national character has taken 


















lace ; t neither age nor sex is any guarantee against outrage”: and the 
ember fur Kilkenny had remarked that he was overwhelmed with disgust and 
shame at the hideous crimes perpetrated in some parts of Ireland. Sir Robert 
proceeded to read from official reports the details of some of the murderous out- 


rages which had taken place; and, quoting results, he showed that the poor and 

Tpless were nore exposed to murderous attacks than the rich: if Parliament 
could afford | P wrotection to men of that class, though some constitutional principle 
should be violated in consequence, he thought the sacrifice ought to be made. 
“ From the frequency of crimes endangering life—from the nature and quality 
of the crimes—from the frequent instances of complete impunity—from the fe 
there is of s evidence either before a Magistrate or in court—from the d 
ger there is th at these crimes will become contagious and spread to other dis- 














ug 





tricts, = “re is an imperative call on the Legislature to consider whether precau- 
tions are not necessary.” 
This s brought him to the second point—has Government exhausted the means 


which the existing law put at their disposal for the repression of crime? He 
contended that such was the case. There is a Police force of 10,000 me n; and 
he did not think that a mere addition to that force would be accompanied with 
any great advantage. Special commissions had been recommended; but unless 
on have the prisoner and the evidence to convict, special commissions are use- 
ess vorse than useless. He was not aware in what single instance Govern- 
ment could be charged with not using every instrument that t the constitution and 
the law have pl: wed at their disposal for bringing criminals to trial and deterring 
from the commission of crime. 

As to the third and most important point—that the measure now submitted 
will be efficacious for the object in view—Sir Robert remarked, that to propose 
any measure which is not likely to answer the end, would be an ‘evil not compen- 
Sated by the intention. “ To » een —e that the act we propose will have the 
effect we wish, is impossible. But can we show that this is not a superfluous 
breach of the constitution? I think I have shown that there are ample reasons 
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for attem ptis y som .ethin; g, if that somet] 
the year 1835, what course did the Government 
frequency of crime, the horrid character of the on 1€S, { 






















that time prevailing ? The course which that Gove ent took shall we not take who 
are responsible wr preserving peace in Ireland ne We are told now that we dis- 
regard tl ) Of ns of the Re presentatives o the R ives of 
Ireland, who must be supposed t best acqu e state o country 
in atime of political excitement—in the year 1835, the Represent: - f ireland, 
without remonstrance, consented to a measure ipl of which is t ame as 


tjrom the ly ish VWembe rs.) 


that we now propose. (Cheers, and « 




















Sir Robert proc ded to examine the on é ; under consi leration ; 
showing where hey agreed, and whe ad. Soth powered 
Ce Lane cont nant at to proclait m certain districts, and t compel person to remain 

ithin their houses from sunset to sunrise. One rence that by the act of 
135, the person found out of ws was bound to prove while by 
the present bill the prose: utor is sb und to PRON e the man’s her ditfer- 
ence is, that by the bill of 1835 tl of being found rs Was a 
misdemeanour l pr ent bill mace felony. “Ba that a 

round for re jecting the sure? W id y Represei es of 
be land, in 1835 consenting to a law th f which is the same as this, 
which you denominate the Curfew Act » we wrong in proposing that to be the 
basis of the measure we now propose? The honourable Member for Lambeth 
has read accounts of the gress of tranquillity under an ther Government from 
1835 to 1540: why, during the whole of that period you enforced that very mea- 
sure. I should be sorry to ox caggerate mit there is a slight difference 















between the two measures; but I challeng soursble Members to a closer in- 
spection of them. In the bin of 1835, th ud s were to make a present- 
ment to the Lord-Licutenant, who thereupon his proclamati We 
thought it of t importance to alter this feature of the law of 18 We 
thought, if we proposed to give Grand Juries or Magis trates a similar d -smeg to 
cause the act to be put in force, you would make t ud of oly we 

thought you would have said that the Executive ai take the responsi- 
bi ility of putting the act in force ( Cheers.) You have said that the 1 lords 


purpose of clearing their 
at those who will 

If that is 
os . 
the best 


will avail themselves of the powers of this act for the 
is it not better, then, to put it out of all suspicion t] 
have to administer the law are actuated by such (Cie re.) 
your opinion of the Irish landlords, or of man nt lan ald rds, which 


estates: 
motive 3? 















course—to throw upon the Executive the entire : j jility, or to permit Grand 
Juries or Magistrates to invoke the aid of the law? We e the ught this a creat and 
important alteration; but if you think otherwise, you will have an opportunity of 

it.” Sir Robert thought he had shown, that there is no such departure 
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from the law of 1835 as to expect 
made would have been ex; rienced, 2 
ial « dil t 


tual now 
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ported for seven yee urs. t pr ost lead 
of the present bill were assented to by li it, and the Iri 
in the ease of the act of 1835. But although sach powers be given, it 
does not follow that the y should be exercised. “ The best result would be that 
this law should not have to be called into practical operation. You argue that 
the » of this power will exasperat » th perk ] f Ireland, and make bad 
wors ut I show - that, during five years, this prin iple of law Was aj m the 
statute-book. If I remember ri chtly, there was but one division upon the former 
bill. I believe the honourable Member opposite proposed soi ne alteration.” 

Mr. W. S. O'Briex— tested agaist the bill, and endeavoured I to shorten 





its duration.” 














Sir R. Peer—* And only four Members divid urable gentle- 
man. (“Jlear, hear Well, then, in 1835 you } llto pass; you 
permitted it to pass for a period of five years, without a motion being n for its 
repeal.” 

Mr. W. S. O’Brrex—* There was another motion afterwards for repeal.” 

Sir R. Peet—* And how many voted for it? Two. (“ Hear, hear!”) The 
honourable Member for Limerick proposed a duration of two instead of five years, 
and found only four Members to su i " subse uent period it was 
proposed that this disgrace to our statute diot m our legislation, 
should be ¢ xpunged, and only two Members were found to sup port that motion | 


lam the last person to blame those who now think that enactment unwise, for 








oI posing the present bill; but I did, no t believe, until I heard it from your own 

uths, that particular censure would be cast upon the Executive Government 
for ha wing, in deference to the local experience and knowledge of gentlemen of Ire- 
land us to the bes sing crime, pr posed, as the is of the mea- 
sure of 1846, tha epted as the best measure i 35, 1 you 
preferred to endure for five years instead of two, and of which, at a quent 
period, and in calmer mood, only two Members voted for the repeal. ( Cheers.) 
You may be justified in opposing this measure now; I have no right to question 
your « |e retion: but do not accuse us of the wis sh t to inflict injury and insult upon 
Ireland, if, in 1846, relying upon your superior judgment and : uuthority, we have 


( Cheers.) be +t us hope 
a 
that the existence of this instrument of repressiol will 

he formidable evils it is me ant to 
ter! from crit with 


ti aon a course which you yourselves sanctione: lin 1835. 
that there will be no prac tical occasion for the law to be calle d into « 
that it will be dormant; 
itself be sufficient to prevent the recurrence of t 
sup press ; that by its dormant energy p it will de 
¢ those grievous penalties of keepi their doun 
district to the pecuniary penalty the “ provic Let us hoy 
se of the law being in existence will be as eificacious as it w: is fore, and 
able at no ) dist ut period—even earlier than before—to dispense 
r. For that was the case before, that the law was on the statute- 
book, but was not called int » operat ion for a parsed of its existence.” 

Going into some n inor differences which existed between the two measures, Sir 
Robert thought that th » provision which authorized the imposition of a penalty 
for the benefit of the families of murdered persons would have a salutary etlect. 

As to the proposed measure being a remedy for the evils in Ireland, no such 
thing was imagined. It partakes in no degree of perfe ct remedy; it were an 
unmitigated evil if not justified by a great necessity. The passing of such a law 
“a not dispense with the necessit y of maturely considering the causes of existing 
evils and the best remedies to be applied. Muel h had been om in favour of 
extending the principle of the English Poor-law to Ireland; but he did not think 
that such a course ought to be rashly entered upon. All the social be culiarities 
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of Ireland required to be taken into account, other wise fatal mistak ht be 
committed. It is impossib le to contemplate the state of landed pro] 
land without being compelled to admit that at present it is in a most unsatisfac- 





tory condition. In no country does a greater necessity exist for 
great principles of property; but at the sume time, it is impossib et to! 
out deep ap prehension the accounts of the great number of ten: .~ evik 


certs tin estates. The difticulty is, how to devise a remedy. Mr. Sharm: 





te 
‘ 








rd’s bill provided for tenants receiving compensation for improvem we but it 
aid m st prevent a landlord from ¢ jecting a pauper tenantry who have made no 
improveme nts. Addressing the Irish landlords iu particular, Sir Robert said— 
* You will excuse me if I speak with freedom when I say that I think you are 









apt to rely too much u 


i the power of the Executive iovernment. you would 
meet together—I spea 


of absentees as well as of resident p roprietors— ind seri- 


ously consider what are the real evils of your country, and what are the « bliga- 
tions imposed upon you as possessors of property—(“ Hear, hear !”)—if those 





who are armed with legal power, who eject their tenantry without considering 
how they are to obtain shelter and subsistence, would reflect on the consequences of 
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such an exercise of their power—and if the exertion of this power be necessary, 
if they would maturely consider the duty imposed on them of providing in some 
measure against the dreadful consequences of such a course, which a very little libe- 
rality and forbearance would enable them to do—you would confer greater benefit on 
your country than the Government or legislation can effect. I need only remind you 
of the improvements effected in Ireland by Lord George Hill. Is it true that, so late 
as the year 1838, that nobleman purchased some 18,000 or 20,000 acres of land in 


the wildest part of Ireland; that he said to himself, ‘I wi!l perform my duty as a | 
landlord; I will persevere against all difficulties; I will not be deterred by any | 


opposition I may encounter from my tenants or neighbours, but I will persevere in 


my attempt to improve the condition of the people ?’ is it true that the noble Lord | 


has succeeded in his attempt ? 
those a which ancient hereditary descent might have created in his favour 
—for he purchased the property as a stranger—in conciliating the good-will of the 
eople? Is it true, that by perseverence, by forbearance, by deference, in the first 
instance, perhaps to the ignorance or prejudices of the people, by kindly feeling, 
and by evincing determination to effect improvements, he has effected the revolu- 
tion he contemplated in the country? And has not this been done consistently 
with the promotion of his own interests? Has not the value of his property im- 
roved? Have not his rentals increased? I must say, I think that gentleman, 
vy the example he has set, has entitled himself to be regarded as a public bene- 
factor to his country. (Cheers.) I honour and respect the motives which have 
led him to adopt this course; and I envy him the reflections of his own con- 
science. Colonel Conolly here made an observation to Sir Robert Peel.) 
My honourable and gallant friend says that my statement is strictly correct. 
(Cheers.) My own impression is, that though much may be done by good legis- 
lation, by which the foundation at least of social improvement may be laid, yet 
that the immediate practical improvement of Ireland will be most efticaciously 
promoted by a combination of the landlords, resident and absentee, to follow the 
example of Lord George Hill, to improve their own property, and to increase its 
productiveness, while at the same time they conciliate the affections and good- 
will of those who stand towards them in the relation of tenants.” ( Cheers.) 

In conclusion, Sir Robert hoped, that in stating the reasons which had induced 
the Government to introduce the present bill, he had said nothing calculated to 

ive offence. “Ido not censure the Irish Representatives for the course they 

ave taken with respect to this bill; nor do I mean to blame them for being soli- 
citous about it: all Twill say upon this point is to express regret that, as they were 
anxious for discussion, they did not permit a continuous discussion. I could have 
wished that they had permitted us to proceed from day to day with the debate 
upon this question. I have no desire, nor, indeed, any right to question the exer- 
cise of their legitimate privilege; but I do think that all interests would have 
been better served by an uninterrupted discussion, and that the practice of occu- 
pying two days in the week with an Irish motion was calculated very much to 
impede the progress of public business. Five weeks have elapsed since this bill 
was first introduced; and after the long discussion which has taken place, and I 
will say after the great ability that has been displayed in that discussion, I 
do hope the Irish Members will feel it consistent with their duty to permit the 
sense of the House to be now taken, without further delay, on this the preliminary 
stage of the bill. I wish to avoid one word that can pique them into a continua- 
tion of the discussion. I do not question the exercise of their discretion. But 
when it is remembered that this is only a preliminary debate, and that measures of 
vast public importance are still pending, I do entertain a hope that they will now 
yield to what appears to be the prevailing opinion on all sides of the House, even 
amongst those who join with them in their opposition, aud, feeling that they have 
already performed their duty to their country, that they will at length permit the 
sense of the House to be taken on this the preliminary stage of the bill.” (Much 
cheering as Sir Robert resumed his seat.) 

The remaining speakers were Mr. WysE, who spoke against the bill; 
Colonel ConoLty, who expressed his hearty approval of it; and Mr. Ricu, 
who spoke in opposition. 

Mr. Wyse regretted the delay to pass the commercial measures of the Govern- 
ment; but he thought that part of the blame was chargeable on Ministers. There 
would have been no disrespect to the other House in leaving the Coercion Bill un- 
discussed for the present. As to debating a bill on its first reading, there was a 
precedent for it. In 1833, a bill similar to the present was brought down from 
the Lords, and it was discussed on the first reading almost as long as the present 
bill. Mr. Wyse did not think that the statistics of crime were so alarming as they 
had been represented. The real crime in Ireland was the connivance of the people 
and the sympathy which they betrayed. The duty of a paternal Government was 
not so much to deal with indivizual offences as to endeavour to raise the geveral 
tone of morality among the people at large. 

Colonel ConoLLy had been directed by the constituency and the Magistracy 
of the county he represented to support the bill; and he felt glad in responding 
to the call. As to remedies, the root of the evil would never be reached so long 
as the House countenanced that factions and seditious assembly which exists in 
Dublin. It is from that body that proceed all the pernicious doctrines and all 
the frightful lessons with which the people of Ireland had made themselves so fa- 
miliar; and it is only by destroying the source of the evil that they could over- 
come the evil itself. 

Mr. Ric did not see that Sir Robert Peel had made out his case. The only 
effectual manner of legislating for Ireland was by such laws as were in harmony 
with the common notions of right or wrong among the the people. In proportion 
as a law was in opposition to the common notions of a people, in that proportion 
would it be inoperative. Sir Robert Peel had cited the example of Lord George 
Hill, and said to the Irish landlords, “ Go and do likewise”: but if he would 
treat the people of Ireland with the same kindness and consideration as Lord 
George int had displayed on his estate, there would be no need of coercion bills. 

Mr. P. Somers moved the adjournment of the debate; and some at- 
tempt at arrangement took place. 

Sir Rosert Pee. hoped those gentlemen who had motions on the paper for 
Thursday would give way for the adjourned debate. 


Has he not succeeded, without the advantage of | 


Mr. Smith O’Brien had not attended the Committee that day, as ordered by 
the House. 

The SpeaKeER having asked if Mr. Smith O'Brien was present, Mr. 
O'Brien rose, and, after thanking the House for giving him an opportunity 
for explanation, referred to his previous correspondence with the Chairman 
of the Committee as embodying his views on the question of attendance. 
To these views he adhered; and with this statement he left the House. 


A long discussion followed; in which questions of law were mixed up 
with prudential considerations in deciding the course the House ought to 
adopt in vindicating its authority. 

Mr. Estcourt entered into a detailed statement of the circumstances under 
which a resolution of the House was passed rendering it compulsory on the part 
of Members chosen to act on Railway Group Committees to give their attendance. 
In consequence of the deliberate refusal on the part of Mr. O'Brien to obey the 
orders of the House, it became absolutely necessary that measures should be 
adopted to uphold the authority of Parliament. Under these circumstances, it 
was Mr. Estcourt’s painful duty to move, “ That William Smith O'Brien, Esquire, 
having disobeyed the order of this House, by refusing to attend the Committee 
to which the Railway Group No. 11 had been referred, has been guilty of a con- 
tempt of this House.” 

Mr. O'ConnEL asked the House to pause before adopting the resolution. On 
two grounds, he thought more consideration ought to be given to the case. The 
first question was, how far the Act of Union with Ireland gave power to the Im- 
perial Parliament to enforce the process of contempt against the Representatives 
of Ireland. There could be no common law jurisdiction in that House for this 
purpose; and up till 1800 there could not be a question that there was no juris- 
diction at all; for both that House and the Parliament of Great Britain, by a 
statute passed in 1783, disclaimed any species of interference with the repre- 
sentation of Ireland. The second consideration related to the Committee of Se- 
lection. Up to the 12th of last February it was voluntary on the part of Mem- 
bers to attend Committees on private bills; and now the question was, whether 
Parliament could delegate to a Committee the power of making regulations the 
neglect of which should be punishable as contempt. He took it that the House 


| had no such common law power; and consequently, Mr. O'Brien was only guilty 


| who were to form part of the House of Commons. 


Mr. Hawes had a motion for Thursday, but he would readily give way on that | 


evening for the resumption of the debate. 

Mr. W. S. O'Brien also had a motion for Thursday, and he declined to give 
way. 

Sir Rosert Peer would consider the debate fixed for Thursday, and, failing 
that evening, for Friday, 

The debate was then adjourned. 

Mr. Smita O'BRIEN AND THE SAXON PARLIAMENT. 
On Monday, Mr. Estcourt, the Chairman of Railway Group XI. Com- 


of a violation of the secondary and subsiduary jurisdiction of the Committee of 
Selection. 

The Arrorney-GENERAL observed, that the importance of the question had 
been much increased by Mr. O'Connell. The House had not only to consider 
whether it would interfere with a Member who refused to obey its orders, but fur- 
ther, whether there was a portion of its Members who were beyond its control. 
He was surprised at Mr. O'Connell's objection founded upon the Act of Union; for 
the third article of that Act is, “That the said United Kingdom be represented 
in one and the same Parliament, to be styled the Parliament of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland”; provision being made by another article for 
incorporating into this Imperial Parliament a certain number of Irish Members, 
It is difficult to understand 
what Mr. O'Connell meant by saying there was no statutable power given to the 
House to proceed to extremity against a refractory Member; for it was inherent 
in every body which had great public functions to discharge. It is true that no ex- 
press power of the kind in question is stipulated in the Act of Union; but for this 
reason, that there was no necessity for it. The resolutions under which the Com- 
mittee of Selection acted were passed in 1839; and every Member of the House 
was supposed virtually to have given his consent to them. Mr. O'Brien perfectly 
well knew that he was guilty of wilful disobedience to the orders of the House by 
refusing to attend the Committee; and the Attorney-General thought that the 
House could adopt no other course than to accede to Mr. Estcourt’s resolution. 

Mr. E. B. Rocue regretted that the subject had been introduced, lest it should 
compel those Members who coincided in opinion with Mr. O’Brien to take measures 
to impede the business of the House rather than submit to injustice. Besides, 
the people of Ireland, who could not enter into Parliamentary technicalities, 
night think, if extreme measures were adopted against Mr. O'Brien, that the 
House was actuated by personal hostility to him. 

Mr. Warevurron had not the slightest doubt that the House had a right to 
see its decision carried into effect. He admitted the power; but he did not think 
it was a matter of wisdom to call that power into exercise. If, for any foolish 
reason given by a Member of that House tor not serving on a Select Committee on 
railway bills, the House was to take up the matter in this way, he did not know how 
many foolish Members might start up with foolish reasons to court an unenviable 
notoriety of this sort. And what would be gained by compelling attendance ? 
Unwilling Members might make their appearance and take their seats; but could 
the House compel them to take part in the business? He thought a better course 
would be, to exempt Members from serving on Committees who assigned special 
reasons, but that the Select Committee should report their names. With these 
views, he moved this amendment—* That William Smith O’Brien, Esquire, and 
any other Members of this House who in the course of the present session may 
think proper to signify to the Committee of Selection, that they lay claim on 
special grounds to be exempted from serving on Select Committees on Railway 
Bills, shall be exempted accordingly; and that it be an instruction to the Com- 
mittee of Selection to report to the House the names of all such Members as ma 
so claim to be specially exempted, and the grounds assigned for such exemption.” 

Mr. Joun O'ConneE xt stated, that he had himself unwillingly sat ona Railway 
Committee; but he denied the right of the House to compel his attendance. His 
attendance on that Committee, however, had enabled him to oppose the Coercion 
Bill. But Mr. O'Brien having considered that the first brunt of that battle was 
over, had resolved to try the principle of his liability to serve on Railway Com- 
mittees. Mr. Brotnerton, in seconding Mr. Warburton’s amendment, said, he 
had no wish to gratify Mr. O'Brien’s desire for notoriety by sending him to the 
Tower: he did not wish to make a martyr of him. Mr. Morcan O'ConNELL 
said, that Mr. O'Brien was not shrinking from the discharge of any duty which 
he deemed himself called upon to undertake. If he had any idea of shrinking, 
there was nothing easier for him than to have set off for Ireland; from which the 
House would not have found it very safe or easy to bring him back. 

Sir Ropertr PEEL could see no other course for the House to adopt than to affirm 
Mr. Estcourt’s resolution. He thought that Mr. Warburton’s amendment was a way 
of meeting the difficulty totally unworthy of his Parliamentary standing. On all 
such occasions, Sir Robert had felt it to be his duty to endeavour to support the 


dignity of the House of Commons as the popular branch of the Legislature. If 


| the power in question was not given at the time ofthe Irish Union, the same thing 
| must apply to the Scotch Union: but the power was inherent in the House of 


mittee, reported that Mr. Smith O'Brien had not attended to discharge his | 


duty as a Member of the Committee. Mr. Estcourt recited the cireum- 
stances attending his refusal, contained in a correspondence commented 
on in the Spectator of the 11th April; and moved that Mr. O'Brien be 
ordered to attend the Committee on the following day. 

The motion having been put and agreed to, Mr. Smrru O'Brien begged 
to state, with all respect to the House, that he attended the House to dis- 
charge the duty which he owed to his constituents in Ireland; and, for 
reasons which he had already stated in his correspondence with the Com- 
mittee, he did not consider himself bound, and he should therefore de- 
cline, to attend the Committee upon any English or Scotch railway. 

Oa Tuesday, Mr. HENLEy, on the part of the Committee, reported, that 





Commons. He was very sorry that the House had been forced into this contest. 
It might be that gentlemen might wish to be made martyrs of, but that was not 
a ground on which to call upon Parliament to abandon this necessary power. 

Mr. Gratran and Mr. C. Powe tw spoke in defence of Mr. O'Brien. Mr. 


| Hume upheld the power of the House to compel attendance. 


Sir Tuomas Wipe expressed his regret that Mr. O'Connell should have 
sanctioned the delusion entertained and acted upon by Mr. O'Brien. As to the 
power of Parliament, it included everything that is necessary for the due perform- 
ance of its duties. This is an axiom applying to all times and to all persons. 
All that the Irish Union had done had been to make certain Members of the Irish 
Parliament Members of the Imperial Parliament; the character of that Parlia- 
ment remaining the same as it was in ancient times, and possessing all the pow- 
ers and privileges that ever belonged to it. What could Mr. O'Connell mean by 
saying that the authority now claimed was not according to common law? The 
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common law had nothing to do with Parliamentary law. The Parliamentary 
law, which that House had often had occasion to consider, was a peculiar law 
passed for their own convenience; and it was of as high authority, as old, and as 
necessary as the common law of the land. When his learned friend, then, used 
such an argument as that, he must have been influenced by a desire, exceedingly 
natural in him, to relieve a friend from a difficulty; and could not have consulted 
his understanding and his knowledge as a profound lawyer, which undoubtedly he 
was. The House had a right to command the services of every Member, in any 
way which it thought proper. Sir Thomas hoped the motion would be acceded 
to without hesitation. 

Mr. DisraEwt, with a sarcastic allusion to Sir Thomas Wilde as never happier 
than when speaking on a privilege question—always making a triumphant speech 
on it, and always counselling the House to a course which led to defeat—suggested 
a little delay before coming to a decision on Mr. O'Brien's case. It was admitted 
on all hands that no technical notice had been served upon him. So far as Mr. 
O'Brien was concerned, the House might fairly give him another opportunity of 
reconsidering his case. 

Mr. Cuances BULLER observed that Mr. Disraeli’s ingenious pleading dis- 
played rather a wish to serve his new friend, Mr. O'Brien, than that judgment 
and acumen which usually distinguished him. It appeared to Mr. Buller that 
the House was bound to notice the contempt. Any plea founded on want of 
notice was untenable: the most distinct notice had been given, by the order of the 
House, passed in Mr. O'Brien’s hearing, and formally communicated to him in 
writing. 

Sir Roserr InGuis decidedly supported the motion. Mr. FrrzGeraup op- 


it. 

The House divided—For the amendment, 15; against it, 139. A division 
then took place on Mr. Estcourt’s motion—For the motion, 133; against 
it, 13. 

A discussion followed as to the manner in which the resolution should 
be followed up. 

Mr. Estcourt, as the Chairman of the Committee, moved Mr. O'Brien's com- 
mittal to the custody of the Sergeant at Arms. 

Lord Morveru wished that some little time should be given to ascertain whe- 
ther Mr. O'brien would not himself be prepared to bow to the clearly ascer- 
tained and decided expression of opinion on the part of the House. He suggested 
the withdrawal of the motion, and the substitution of another—that the Speaker 
call upon Mr. O'Brien to attend in his place and hear the resolution just passed 
by the House. 

Mr. Warp and Mr. O'ConNELL approved of the debate being adjourned. Sir 
Repert PEEL concurred—* My own opinion is, we had much better avoid 
placing any impediment in the way of the honourable gentleman’s calmly con- 
sidering the matter. And I hope the honourable and learned gentleman, [Sir 
Thomas Wilde, ] whose opinion I so highly value on this question, and who is 
entitled to the gratitude of the House for the manner in which he has fought its 
battles of privilege, will concur with me in thinking that we shall not in the 
slightest degree endanger the authority of the House, which, in common with me, 


he upholds, not for the dignity of the House itself, but for the maintenance of the | 


essential rights of the people, by using some forbearance, aud affording some time 
to the honourable eaker for consideration.” 

Sir Tuomas Witpe did not think that any harm could arise from the delay. 

During this conversation, Mr. E. B. Rocue intimated, that he had just re 
ceived a communication from Mr. O'Brien, siating that his determination re- 
mained unaltered, and expressing a wish that the discussion might not be pro- 
longed. 

Sir Ropert Peer suggested that the House should take its own course, irre- 
spective of the communication thus made. 

The debate was adjourned till Thursday. 

[During the latter part of this discussion, Mr. O’Brien was sitting at the 
extreme end of the gallery. After other business was entered upon, he 
took his seat in the body of the House. On observing him, the Speaker 


advised him to leave the House till the termination of the adjourned de- | 


bate. Mr. O'Brien retired.] 


On Thursday, Mr. Estcourt introduced the subject by expressing a 
hope that some Member was authorized to make a communication to the 
House on behalf of Mr. O’Brien. No response having been given, he 
moved— 

“That William Smith O’Brien, Esquire, having been guilty of a contempt of 
this House, be for his said offence committed to the custody of the Sergeant-at- 
Arms attending this House, during the pleasure of the House; and that Mr. 
Speaker do issue his warrant accordingly.’ 


Mr. E. B. Rocue, on the ground that Mr. O’Brien complained that he | ] 


had not been allowed a fair opportunity of addressiug the House in ex- 
planation of his conduct, moved as an amendineut, that he “do attend in 
his place forthwith,” for that purpose. 

This proposal gave rise to some discussion. Mr. O'CONNELL assigned 
as a reason why the House should consent to the amendment, that Mr. 
O’Brien felt dissatisfied with the manner in which Mr. O'Connell had 
argued his case. Sir Ropert Prev thought the House should be guided 
by precedent; and asked the opinion of the Speaker. The SrpEAKER stated, 


that he knew of no precedent according to which Mr. O'Brien could be al- | 


lowed to address the House. Mr. E. B. Rocur bowed to the opinion of the 
Speaker, aud withdrew his amendment. 

Mr. Henry Gratran read a statement from Mr. O'Brien, mentioning 
that when he declined to address the House on a previous occasion he 
acted under a misconception. Mr. Monckton MILNEs, with the view of 
enabling Mr. O'Brien to take part in the debates, moved that this debate be 
adjourned to that day six months. Mr. CuarLes BuLLEeR seconded the 
amendment; but no division took place, and the original resolution passed 
nem. con. 

Shortly afterwards, the Sergeant-at-Arms appeared at the bar, and re- 
ported that he had taken Mr. O'Brien into custody. Subsequently, Mr. 
O'CoNNELL announced that tomorrow he should move that Mr. OBrien 
be discharged. Still later in the evening, Sir Ropertr PEEL, referring to 
an entry in the Votes of the 16th March, stated, that as the Lords Com- 
mittee on the operation of the Irish Poor-law had expressed a wish to exa- 
mine Mr. O'Brien,—who had assented, and the House had given him 
leave,—he thought that Mr. O’Brien should be allowed to go before the 
Lords Committee tomorrow, the last day of the Committee's sitting. Sir 
Robert submitted a motion to this effect; and it was at once agreed to. 

RECLAMATION OF Waste Lanps in IRELAND. 

On Tuesday, Mr. Pouterr Scrore asked for leave to introduce a bill 
for the reclamation of waste lands in Ireland— 

If measures of this kind had been adopted at an earlier period, the present un- 
fortunate state of things in Ireland would not have existed. There are no less 
than 6,290,000 acres of waste lands spread here and there almost over the entire 
surface of the country, of which about 4,500,000 acres are capable of reclamation. 
As to the practicability and advantage of turning these wastes into arable land, 
Mr. Scrope quoted passages from the report of Lord Devon's Commission; and 


| proper cottages. 


| then proceeded to state his plan. He proposed to authorize the Board of Works 

to purchase tracts of land in lots of not less than 1,000 acres; that those portions 
of tend should be paid for by valuation; that the powers given to the Commis- 
sioners should be similar to the powers usually given in cases of compulsory pur- 
chase; that this Board should open up roads, make drains, and let the land which 
they purchased in farms of from five to 100 acres, with or without temporary 
accommodation for the tenants; that in certain cases, according to circumstances, 
the Board should reclaim one acre of each farm, and let the whole farm, including 
that acre, either wholly or in part reclaimed; that the tenure should be a long 
lease or else a grant in perpetuity, and that the grantee might pay a rent or be 
permitted to purchase by instalments: he further proposed that power should be 
given to the Board to make purchases, fullowing the example of the Waste Lands 
Society. A million-and-a-half of money might be well laid out in the manner he 
paces. Such an undertaking, with the reacting influence of a poor-law upon 
andlords, would enable the unions to send to these districts those whom they 
could not employ; and the plan would repay its expenses. Farmers in Ireland 
had a good deal of capital, and could purchase these farms; the farmers in the 
neighbourhood of Cork had more than 200,0002. lodged in the savings-bank. Mr. 
Scrope’s proposal did not confine itself to the sale of farms, byt would include the 
location of persons without any capital, as in the case of the tenants of the Waste 
Lands Society, who were enabled to cultivate an acre at a time; and that society 
had placed under a system of reclamation no less than 18,000 acres, which they 
expected would become profitable land. 

Mr, SuarMan CRAwrorp seconded the motion— 

By having the waste lands in their possession, Government would be able to 
provide allotments where there is an overflow of population; and the means of 
remedying the horrors of the clearance system would be provided. 

Sir James Grauam would not refuse his assent to the introduction of 
the bill— 

It is impossible to deny that there is in Ireland a vast district of country uncul- 
tivated; but how far it would be advantageous for the Government to undertake 
its reclamation is questionable. In noticing some minor points of difference be- 
tween Mr. Scrope and Mr. Crawford, Sir James remarked that he agreed with the 
latter in thinking that one essential part of the plan, should be the erection of 
There were other parts of the scheme which would require con- 
sideration; but it was not necessary to pursue the subject further at present, as he 
did not resist the introduction of the measure. 

Mr. E. B. Rocnuz, Mr. Lerroy, and Mr. Wysr, gave the motion a 
| hearty support; and leave was given to introduce the bill. 

Revier FroM Rericiovs DIsaBiLities. 

In the House of Peers, on Thursday, the Lonp CHANCELLOR moved the 
second reading of his bill for repealing several statutes imposing penalties 
upon Roman Catholics and others for their religious opinions— 

There are as many as thirty acts of Parliament imposing penalties on religious 
grounds; and he undertook to say, that to repeal those acts, or at least to abolish 
the penalties, could not be objected to on good grounds. He enumerated the dis- 
abilities and penalties imposed by the several statutes, beginning with the 3d of 
Henry the Third, and going downwards, and which he proposed to abrogate. 
The following are a few of the more prominent: the prohibition of persons of the 
| Jewish persuasion from holding lands; requiring Jews, male and female, to wear 

a badge, denoting their religious opinions; imposing penalties upon Dissenters for 
attending any place of worship ditferent from the Established Church; requiring 
members of the Established Church to attend that church every Sunday; pe- 
| nalties upon Popish recusants who may appear in the presence or house of the 
| Sovereign; requiring every person to attend the parish-church on the anniversary 
of what is called the Gunpowder Plot; inflicting imprisonment for life on an 
person who shall say mass, and giving a reward of 1002. to any person who shall 
swear that he was present when mass was said; rendering any person subject to 
a pramunire who shall persuade another to be reconciled to the see of Rome; 
prohibiting persons from keeping a school or acting as tutor in a family without 
a licence trom a Protestant Archbishop or Bishop. In addition to these, there is 
relief from the abominable statute of recusancy. As to the act of supremacy, it 
is proposed to relieve Roman Catholics from the penalties attached to the asser- 
tion of the spiritual authority of the see of Rome. This did not involve by any 
means the repeal of the Act of Supremacy itself. The supremacy of the Sove- 
reign in all spiritual matters is part of the common law of England; the sages of 
| the law have always recognized it; and acts of Parliament have over and over 
again confirmed it. Still he was willing to introduce a proviso declaring that re- 
pealing the penalties shall in no way affect any other clauses of the bill, or in any 
way impair or affect the supremacy of the Sovereign of this country. It is pro- 
posed also to repeal the law which makes it high treason to import any bull or 
document from the Pope of Rome. There is no such statute in Scotland, or in 
reland; and no harm has arisen in consequence. In fact, the communication 
| with Rome provided against by the statute was practically allowed the moment 
| the practice of the Roman Catholic religion was tolerated. It is idle to say that 
these acts are obsolete, seeing that they can be brought into activity at any time 
by ill-conditioned persons for vexatious purposes. 

Lord BrovGuam was of the Chancellor's opinion as regarded the dis- 
graceful character of the great bulk of the statutes referred to; and that 
although they were considered obsolete they were not without a certain 
degree of pernicious vitality— 

Ile agreed with what had been said on the subject of the Pope’s supremacy: 
and by repealing the penalty no lawyer could assert that anything was enacted in 
favour of that supremacy. He agreed also in the opinion that the penalties 
enacted for bringing over bulls from Rome were absurdities; but he was not pre- 
pared to go the length of sweeping away all penalties whatever for doing so. If 
a bull were libellous, the person publishing or declaring it became liable to prose- 
cution and punishment; but the ingenuity of the Vatican would avoid this. The 
impediments, therefure, to the receiving of the orders and commands of the Pope 
should not be taken entirely away; and he hoped the Lord Chancellor would en- 
deavour to devise a penalty which could not be objected to by any party. As to 

| religious processions, he thought that, if permitted, the public peace would not 
be safe; and as to the ringing of bells, he thought it would be a great nuisance. 
On the subject of foreign interference with the religious opinions and practices of 
another nation, he had heard of an extraordinary incident. “ The story was, that 
last autumn the French Government gave orders that prayers should be offered 
up in Paris, by the Archbishop of Paris, for the conversion of the people of this 
country from their heresies and sins to the Catholic religion. (“ ear, hear!” 
and laughter.) Now this really was a little strong; and, as I am sure that my 
most excellent friend, my most learned friend, M. Guizot, is anything rather than 

a Catholic, | am the more surprised, that with, 1 suppose, his sanction, such an 
| occurrence should have taken place. I am indeed, so incredible is it, inclined to 
| think that it was an oversight. There can be nothing more to be reprobated 
than the public religious authorities of one country offering up a solemn service 
for the conversion of the people of another country.” In offering up these 
prayers in Paris, they forgot that the prayer was, that the Queen should 
forteit her crown; and knowing, as he did, the love which the French nation 
bore to the Qucen of England—knowing that the affection with which they re- 
gurded her equalled, he might almost say, the loyalty of the people of England 
themselves—knowing also, as he did, that they were most desirous to see that 
noble lady arrive among them—it was altogether impossible that they could have 
| taken into account the real meaning of the prayer to which he alluded. 
| (Cheers.) Anything more unbecoming than the prayer of the reverend Prelate 
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id a e coul ca not therefore but an 
Government was called to the subj« 


of Paris | he had never heard; 
moment the attention of the French 
petition would be prevented. 

The Bishop of Lonpon expressed his approval of the principle of the 
bill, his doubts as to whether the Queen’s supremacy would be un- 
touched by its enactments. 

Lord Camoys thought the relief should be more extensive, and embrace 
the disabilities which were incorporated into the Emancipation Act, pro- 
hibiting Roman Catholics from exercising church patronage, and Roman 
Catholic dignitaries from assuming certain titles, &e. 

The Bishop of Exeter heard with astonishment and 
propose! to break in upon the settlement of 1829— 

Much gratitude had been expressed for the boon of th 
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pain that it was 





e Emancipation Act; but 












ney was that gratitude now ¢ ? So far from assenting to the repeal of the enact- 
ment against the use of titles by the Roman Catholic clergy, he thought a penalty 
ought fo have been extended to all who gave those titles to them. As tot the 


supremacy of the Pope, he objected to the removal of the ] 








it. at the present da the supremacy of the Pope 
extent. ii pe permitted themselves to declare it no lor 
supremacy, they must prepare themselves for nothing less vious 





war: nothing «be of that could happe n if they declared this ae the su- 
premacy ot the Po ype to be no longer penal. 

Lord BeavMont denied that the measure affected in the le: 
supremacy of the Crown. 

Lord CAMPBELL gave the measure, so far as it went 
and pressed upon the Government the propriety of establishiy 
dat with the Pope: he believed that there would no dit 
gaining that object, and that it was a misapprehension to suppose that 
diplomatic intercourse with Rome was forbidden. 

The bill was read a second time. 

Hours or Lanover tn Factories. 

On Wednesday, Mr. Fre.pen, as the substitute for Lord Ashley, moved 

the second reading of what is popularly called the Ten Hours Factory 


Bill— 
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The ob; ct of the bi it the honrs of work of children between thirteen 
and ¢i n, and females ve eighteen, to eleven hours a day (exclusive of 
time for meals) for one year, beginning August 1846, and to ten hours a day (ex- 
clusive of time for meals) from August 1817. Those two classes of persons 
have now to work twelve hours a day; which, with the time spent in going to 
and the factory and the time of meals, m akes fourteen hours’ oceupation,—a 
period of labour much too long even for adult i i } 
tion be to» long for adults, who can deny th 
shamefn! iutliction upon children 1 from thi rtee! 
going into a detail ot the bodily sufferiy D 
had arisen from the existing system; bec 
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Mr. Iden’s own opinions on the ned 
ence. He and his brothers employ from 2, ie 
ing their — greatly, and Mr. “Fielden is br 1s to the same 
business. If the course he recommended, the r he uld L pr we to be wrong, 
the rnin of himself and family was involved Thus it was un li ikely he would 
recommend a measure of this kind if he had the slightest bt of its good 
working. 

The measure had hitherto been opposed on the ground that the pri long 





ry to maintain our present eminence in manufactures 
upon him to show that restricting the hours of 
m of manufac- 


hours of work were necess 
and commerce. It devolved 
labour would not cause a diminution of production and a diminut 







turers’ protits. Upon this head he remi 1 led the H had a bill for 
limiting the hours of labour in factories been pas ions of ruin t 
the mauufacturers and starvation to th: : workpeople w ed. But have 


these evils overtaken us? He challenged everybody to show that wages for 
labour in factories generally were not as high i in 1s 15 as at any time since the act 
of i819 for regul: ating ctory labour was passed; and as to diminished produc- 
tion, ing of the kind had occurred. On the contrary, the consumption of 
cotton had large ly increased under the operation of the existing Factory Acts: 
in 1819 the quantity consumed was 109,000,000 pounds, but in 15-45 it was 
532,000,000 pounds. As to the profits, he had no means of giving any compa- 

rative estimate of the wealth of the body to which he himself be longed ; ‘but from 
the ass erti ns made by manufacturers at the meetings of the Leag sue, about their 
ability to buy up the aristocr: acy, and from the a nount of their subscriptions to 
the Learue-fund, he did not think there was ar 


g to show that pri ofits had 
diminished. But additional proof could be supplied from the Factor ry-returns of 
Mr. Horner: 
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it appeared that the increase in Mr. Horner's district since 1842 was 










529 factor 10,041 horses power, and 50,222 workpeople; and the increase in 
eget 3, within the last ten years, was 79,088. These facts show that no 
one need be scared by the ery, alw: ays set up when a ten-hours factory-bill is 
asked for, that we shall be ruined | by foreign competition. 


Mr. ArnswortH seconded the motion; and expressed a hope that Minis- 
ters would consent to a compromise, by adopting eleven instead of ten 
hours. 

Mr. Hume op posed the measure; and, to get rid of the bill in the present 
stage, moved the second reading that day six montiis— 





e had never shown himself the enemy of the working and if he be- 
lieved that the limitation proposed in the bill would benetit sons employed 
s, he should at once give his assent. He believ: rever, that the 


in factori 


contrary ré asult would follow. He thought it contrary to the principles of com- 








mon sense for the House to be one day adopting measures to relieve « ipitai an d 
industry from the trammels of mono’ poly, and the next day to im} ose them « n n the 
his labour. If the bill be law, it would end 





capital of the labouring man—! 
in the ruin of the employer and the employed. 
correct existing evils than any act of Parliament. 

Sir GrorGe STRICKLAND support d the bill ; 
manufacturers who previously opposed the restri 


would do more to 
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stating that 1 many of the 
ion were now in faveu 








of it. 

Sir James —_ AM, in consi ion of the importance of the question, 
had deemed it his duty to revie t reconsider his previous opinions; and 
he was bound to state that he had seen no reason to induce him to change 


any one of them— 

As tothe > propos: al to comp romise the m id adopt eleven hours, it could 
not beentertained; as it was found that the w: n employed in fi 1 hi 
did not ee: more than eleven hours were not satisfied, and 
House for the Ten Hours Bill. 

There is one important fact which the House ought to consider—that every 
interference with the labour of children, young persons, and females, operates, 
not indirectly, but virtually, positively, ¢ upon adult male labour 
and the working of machinery. Keepit deration in view, he asked 
the House to consider what proportion the exports of the four great article: 



















| > . . 
manufacture in England, cotton, woollen, silk, and flax, bore to the general ex- 


| that every share should count as a vote. 


of | 


ports of the country. They formed, he should say, three-fourths of the entire; 
amounting in value to between 35,000,0002. and 40,000,0002. annually. It was 
calculated that 225,0002. were weekly distributed as wages to workers in those 
articles of manufacture, and that three-fourths of the operative population were 
dependent upon them for support. If, therefore, there should be an error in their 
legislation upon the matter, it would be no slight mistake, no trifling error, which 
tliey were about to commit. 
He thought it wrong to urge the measure under present circumstances. In the 
first place, ‘Parliament had already pronounced an opinion against it; and in the 
next place, other circumstances existed which rendered its introduction at the 
present moment most inopportune. The House had come to some important deci- 
sions on commercial questions; some of which were in operation, and some not. 
The portion which had become operative was that which had at once exposed, by 
the removal of restrictions upon commerce, the manufacturers of this country to 
1 immediate competition with their foreign rivals. Twenty per cent of 
son ¢ tte n, fifteen per cent of the duties on woollen manufa ctures, had 
en alre ar removed; and the protection upon the silk trade had been also ma- 
terially reduced. The removal of protection to British manufactures was there- 
fore in full oper: ution, whilst the proposed benefit to the consumers of corn was 
still suspended; and he thought it ‘ urd upon the manufacturers to interfere, by 
the imposition of further restrictions upon them whilst they w mgs aced in their pre 
sent position. The question had been called one not of pounds, shillings, and pence, 
but one of capital and labour: what were c: apital and labour ? Some said, ‘ * Don’t 
treat this question as one of pounds, shillings, and pence”: but he wo wuld reply, 
“ What were capital and labour but pounds, shillings, and sence?” If the House 
were to sanction a reduction of two hours a day, a loss to the manufacturer would 
arise which could only be compensated by areduction of profits, a rise in prices, or a 
reduction in wages. The intensity of foreign competition rendered a rise in 
price hopeless; and as the capitalist neyer consented willingly to a reduction of 
protits, he would reduce the w ages of his workers, with the view of lessening his 
loss. Assuming that a diminution of the hours of labour from twelve to ten 
would tall upon capital in the first instance—and it could not be less than a tax 
of sixteen per cent—his belief was that the larger portion of that loss would be 
defrayed by a reduction of wages. For the sake of the working classes them- 
selves, therefore, he thought the House should not abridge the hours of labour. 
Sir James proceeded to test the assertion that eleven hours’ labour had been 
found to be as productive as twelve hours’, by the results of the experiment made 
by Messrs. Horrocks of Me inchester. ese gentlemen had reduced the working 
hours to eleven, that is to say, from s nine hours to sixty-four hours a week. 


























In the lon; er period, the juantity produced on an average of four weeks was 
307,525 yards per week. The proporti mate quantity for sixty-four hours’ work 
If 


240. What, then, was the actual qu: antity ? 
th 1 assertions were correct, that the workers could get through as much du ring the 

‘ven hours as they could during the twelve, the produce should have been, of 
course, the same for the sixty-four hours as for the sixty-nine: but instead of 
all the exertions of the workme a to give effect to the experiment which 
was to have borne out the statements, and afford an argument in favour of their 
pee, the produce could only be brong ht up to 287,000. Abroad, the hours of 
labour were much longer day in this country. In France, the ‘y were from 

, y hour week; in Austria, from se venty- two to 
eighty and in other ounaite s in a similar proportion; while in this country 
they were sixty-nine. 

Adverting to the Fre e-trade measures of the Government, Sir James said— 
“ T have reviewed my opinions upon a most important branch of commercial law. 
I have satisfied n yself that the law is injurious as it stands, and further, that it 
to the great body of consumers. I have exposed myself to all charges 
istency. I have sacrificed all personal prejudices, preconceived opinions, 
and pres umed interests. I take no credit for doing so. 1 supported the measure 
proposed without any hesitation. I have come to the conclusion that the law as 
to the importation of corn ought to be altered. If I could have satisfied myself 
that I had come to an erroneous conclusion on a former occasion when this sub- 
ject was submitted to the House, I should certainly have adopted the same course, 
and would not have hesitated to give my support to the honourable Member for 
Oldham.” 

Mr. Mark Putirs supported the amendment. He characterized Sir 
James Graham's speech as sound, judicious, and statesmanlike. 

The debate was adjourned to Wednesday the 7th May. 

Rattway LEGISLATION. 

In the House of Lords, on Monday, the Earl of Datnousre moved the 
adoption of the new Sessional Orders for the guidance of the House in dis- 
posing of the Railway Bills going through their Parliamentary stages. 
With the view of making these orders identical as far as possible with the 
resolutions passed last week by the Commons, he moved some verbal addi- 
tions; the principal of which was, that a banker's receipt for the payment 
of deposits should entitle the person in whose name the receipts were made 
out to vote at the meetings of shareholders. He also proposed that those 
bills which stood at a third reading should not come under the operation 
of the new Sessional Orders. 

The discussion which followed chiefly turned upon the propriety of 
making any exception in favour of the more advanced bills. The general 
1, however, was in favour of the resolutions as proposed; and they 
reed to without dissent. 

On Tuesday, Lord DaLnouste moved the second reading of the Disso- 
lution of Railway Companies Bill; intimating an amendment to the effect 
The bill was read a second time. 

On the same day, Earl Firzwitt1am, with the view of exhibiting to 
the House the vast amount of capital which would be required to carry 
the projected schemes into execution, moved fora return of the estimated 
expense of the railway projects for which bills had been applied for during 
the present session, distinguishing those which had been withdrawn or re- 
jected, and those still pending— 

Railway schemes ought to be dealt with as public measures, and should be con- 
sidered with the view of forming the best system of railway communication for 
the interests of the country. He had suggested the formation of a Railway Board 
ten years ago, and he did not think it was yet too late 

Lord MoNnrEsGLE, in moving some additions to the return, approved of 
Lord Fitzwilliam’s suggestions for the appointment of a Railway Board: 
the failure of the Board of Trade last year ought not to deter their Lord- 
ships from considering the subject. 

A similar opinion in favour of a Railway Board was expressed by Lords 
CampBexL, BrouGHam, and ASHBURTON. 

The returns were ordered 

In the House of Commons, on Tuesday, Mr. Hupson obtained leave to 
bring in a bill for enabling or facilitating the winding up of the affairs of 
joint stock companies for making railways, which shall have been formed 
subsequent to the commencement of the last session of Parliament, and 
for which acts of incorporation shall not be obtained during the present 
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Trae Bripvort Erectron. On Monday, the Committee appointed to try 
the petition presented against the return of Mr. Baillie Cochrane for Bridport, 
reported, that on a scratiny it was found that one of the votes given for Mr. 
Romilly had been recorded as if for Mr. Cochrane: this transferred the majority 
of one to Mr. Romilly; and the Committee declared him duly elected. On Tues- 
day Mr. Romilly took his seat. 

Peysions ro Viscount Harpryce anp Lorp Goven. On Tuesday, 
messages from the Queen were submitted to both Houses, stating that her Ma- 
jesty was desirous to conter some signal mark of her favour on Viscount Har- 
dinge and Lord Gough, for their distinguished services during the campaign of 
the Sutlej and the Punjaub, to descend to their two next surviving heirs male; 
and recommending the respective Houses to adopt such measures as may be ne- 
cessary for the accomplishment of the ob The message is to be considered 
in the Commons on Monday, and in the Lords on Tuesday. 

Tar Danis Ciams. On Thursday, Mr. Hawes submitted as a motion, 
that the House resolve itself next Wednesday into a Committee to consider the pro- 

riety of addressing the Crown on the long-standing claims, so often brought be- 
ore the House, arising out of the seizure of British ships and cargoes by the 
Danish Government in 1807. Mr. Gou.nurn assigned the old reason of all 
Chancellors of the Exchequer for resisting the motion. On a division, however, 
59 voted for it, and 41 against it. So the House is pledged to go into Committee 
on the subject. 

Ramway Lanourers. On Thursday, assent was given, on the motion of 
Mr. Bouvenrit, to the appointment of a Committee to consider the condition of 
the labourers employed in the construction of railways. Mr. Hupson did not 
think that any good would arise from the inquiry; but he was sure that the facts 
which wil! be elicited could not fail to redound to the credit of the Railway Com- 


panies. 
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The Court. 


THE Courtly incidents of the week are more numerous and diversified 
than they have been lately. 

On Saturday, two birthday anniversaries occurred—of the Princess Alice, 
and the Dutchess of Gloucester. The younger lady received the congra- 
tulations of her grandmother, who arrived at the Palace early, and of other 
relatives. In the evening the Queen gave a juvenile féte, in honour of the 
day, to the children of Madame Van de Weyer, the Princess Nicholas 
Esterhazy, the Dutchess of Buccleuch, and some others. The juveniles 
were amused with necromantic experiments by Mr. Elmes. The Dutchess 
of Gloucester, who has entered her seventy-tirst year, received congratu- 
latory visits from Prince Albert, the Dutchess of Kent, the Queen Dowager, 
and the Duke and Dutchess of Cambridge. 

The Italian Opera was attended by the Queen and Prince Albert on 
Saturday and Tuesday; the Ancient Concert on Wednesday; the French 
Plays last night. 

The Duke of Richmond, the Duke of Buckingham, the Duke of Cleve- 
land, and the Earl of Lonsdale, had audiences of the Queen on Thursday, 
to present “ Protectionist” addresses. Sir Robert Peel had an audience 
yesterday. 

The Queen Dowager left town for Bushy Park on Wednesday. 


The Metropolis. 


Exeter Hall was filled to overflow on Wednesday by the opponents of 
death-punishment. On the platform were—Lord Nugent, Mr. William 
Ewart, M.P., Mr. John Bright, M.P., Mr. O’Connell, M.P., Mr. Milner 
Gibson, M.P., Mr. W. J. Fox, the Reverend H. Christmas, the Reverend 
Dr. Mortimer, Mr. Sergeant Gunning, Mr. Samuel Gurney, Mr. John 
Meredith, Mr. T. B. Wrightson, the Reverend Doctor Campbell, the 
Reverend Doctor Candlish, Mr. J. C. Barclay, Mr. F. F. Buxton, and Mr. 
G. W. Alexander. Many members of the Society of Friends, of both sexes, 
were present. Mr. Ewart presided. 

Mr. Ewart congratulated the meeting on the progress the question of abolition 
was making; a progress grounded as much in the increased strength of their 
position as in the weakness and receding opposition of their opponents. As a last 
refuge, Scripture was appealed to in behalf of inflicting the punishment of death 
for murder: but Mr. Ewart looked upon every principle of Christianity as ad- 
verse to the cruelty which, under a legislative form of retribution, was practised. 
As to the eflicacy of capital punishments in repressing crime, all experience tes- 
tified that it was not so efficacious as a milder description of punishment. By the 





Statistical returns of Mr. Wrightson, it was shown that in the three last years in | 


which there had been executions for several classes of crimes, the number of 

crimes amounted to 7,522; but during the three first years in which capital 

> ce for such crimes had been abolished, the number was reduced to 
640. 

? 


Lord Nugent moved a resolution, “ That the efficacy of criminal law depends 
less upon thie severity of punishment than the certainty of infliction; and that 


laws which cannot be carried into execution without shocking the feelings of so- | 


ciety, and sinking abhorrence of the crime in sympathy for the offender, are con 
to reason, inconsistent with morality, and opposed to the interests of jus- 


trary 
tice,—objections which most forcibly apply to statutes enacting the punishment | 5 - mes 4 
of d ” | from such tubers, and planted along with the original tubers, in the _ ground, 


eath. 

In enforcing this resolution, Lord Nugent remarked, that notwithstanding the 
increase of population in this country, prosecutions and convictions were de- 
creasing for every crime except one, and that the only one to which the punish- 
ment of death applied—murder, which had greatly and frightfully increased. In 
Sweden the same results were shown. But there was one nation in which the 
number of capital punishments doubled those in any other nation in Europe; and 
that was a nation in which murders were committed in the very streets—he al- 
luded to Spain. Next to her, he regretted to be obliged to say, were the British 
Islands; t 
cording to the population, the convictions and executions in France—more than 

uadrupling, according to the population, the number of convictions and execu- 
tions in Austria—and being more than eight times the number of those in Prussia. 
In Belgium, from the years 1830 to 1837, there were but six murders, and not 
one execution. 

Mr. O'Connell moved, “ That, in the opinion of this meeting, no fallible tri- 
bunal should be intrusted with the power of inflicting an irrevocable punishment. 
That awful instances of the condemnation and execution of innocent men, con- 


he amount of convicted murderers and executions nearly doubling, ac- | 


victed upon what appeared at the time the clearest evidence, prove the fallibility | 


of the best-constituted courts, and the necessity of adopting some punishment 
which may be recalled in the event of subsequent proof of the innocence of the 
supposed criminal, in place of a punishment which takes away that which man is 
powerless to restore, and consigns to a 
thus closing the gates of mercy which God would leave still open, and shortening 
the time for repentance which he would still extend.” 

He submitted the resolution not in the vain hope of enforcing any portion of it 
by anything like oratory. The day of his oratory had almost gone by. 
fallen into “ the sear and yellow feat” of life; and he could now come forward 
more in the capacity of a witness than as an arguer on any public question. In 


| that the Cor 


remature end a helpless fellow being; | 


He had | 


| 
| 
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the present case, he was a competent witness; tor during thirty-five years of his 
profession al career, he had been the advocat i iminals than any other 
barrister that ever addressed a public court. In the progress of that career, he 
had witnessed the working of that system; and he would not be honest—he 
would not be able to account to his God, before w! in the course of a few years 
at the utmost he must : ity—if he did not 
give his ‘Support an le «l—to put an end to 
an abominable system, w , and frequently 
covered the scati itioned a num- 
ber of instances in red the punish- 
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blished. 

Addresses were d by Mr. Bright, Mr. Samuel Gurney, the 
Reverend Mr. Chr Mr. Wrightson, and Petitions to the 
Queen and to both Houses of Parliament were adopted; and it was agreed 
also to form a society, to be called “ The Society for the Abolition of 
Capital Punishments.” 
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A meeting in aid of the funds of the Society for Propagating the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts was held on Tuesday, at the Hanover Square Rooms; 
the Duke of Buccleuch presiding. The recent victories ‘in the Punjaub 
were adverted to as a reason why Christi ld give a “ thank offering” 
of their means to promote the purposes of the The venerable Mr. 
George Byng, the M r Middlesex, he in A’s offering, a hundred- 
pound note. The Chai , the ho} hester, Lord Glenelg, 
Lord Robert Grosvenor, the Bishop of St. David's, Mr. Goulburn, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, the Bishop of Jamaica, Lord John Manners, Lord San- 
don, and Archdeacon Manuing, took part in the proceedings. 
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Lord Ashley presided at the annual dinner of the Governesses Benevo- 
lent Institution, which took place on Wednesday the London Tavern. 
The Reverend David Laing, the originator of the institution, stated, that 
its balance-sheet embraced a sum of 
18,0007. In temporary assistance to the objects of the society, out of 900 
applications, 300 governesses had been relieved; nearly 7,000/. was invested 
to secure perpetual annuities for twelve individuals. The provident fund, 
in less than three years, comprised a sum of 20,000/. received from the 
savings of govern¢ and invested in their names in Government annui- 














although it was only three years old, 
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ties. The lease of a house in Harley Street, for a home for disengaged 
zovernesses, had been purchased at an expense of 1,700/., but the furniture 
would cost some hundreds more. ‘The evening's subscriptions amounted 
to 1,680/. 18s. Gd. 

A meeting of “ friends of Ireland” was held on Wednesday evening, at 


the Crown and Anchor T 
Coercion Bill.” Mr. W. J 


avern, to express “abhorrence of the atrocious 
. Rogers, M.D., was in the chair; and speeches 











were delivered by Mr. O'Connell, Mr. Dillon Browne, Mr. Richard Taylor, 
the Reverend Dr. Magee, and-others. The other R pea Members sent 
letters explanatory of their absence. Mr. O'Connell and Mr. Browne spoke 
in eulogistic terms of the exertions of Mr. Smith O’Brien to defeat the 


Coercion Bill; and the Reverend Mr. Moore promised to visit him in the 
Tower. 

The Art Union Prizes were drawn for on Tuesday, at Drury Lane 
Theatre; the Duke of Cambridge presiding. The following were the 
principal prizes— 

Mr. T. L. Robertson, Fredericktown, 1001; S. Vale, Coventry, 150; F. Ferdi- 
nando, West Ham, 300/; E. L. Betts, Tavistock Square, 1001.; J. Brittan, Bir- 
kenhead, 200/.; J. Dudley, Mornington Crescent, 200/.; Mr. King, Newmarket, 
100/.; E. F. Bladen, Regent Street, 300; Mr. J. Pyme, Walling Green, 1002; 
Mr. W. Moffatt, St. Ann’s Lane, 1502; C. Davey, Yarmouth, 1502; Miss Chubb, 
Atherstone, 1001; Mrs. Evendin, Tunbridge, 100d; J. C. Elliott, Northamp- 
ton, 1502. 

Bailey's statue of the late Duke of Sussex was inaugurated at Freema- 
sons Hall, on Wednesday, in the presence of the Earl of Zetland, Grand 
Master, and a large party of the masonic brethren. In the course of 
the day, the Dutchess of Inverness, accompanied by the Earl of Zetland, 
inspected the statue. 














At a meeting of the Council of the Royal Agricultural Society of Eng- 
land, held on Wednesday, at the Society's Rooms, Hanover Square, the 
following awards were confirmed— 

To Mr. John Broxenden, surveyor, of Cirencester, the Society's prize of 502 
for the best essay on the advantages or disadvantages of breaking up grass-land; 
to Mr. Hugh Raynbird, of Kingraves, near Bury St. Edmund's, a prize of 204. for 
the best essay on measure-work in its application to agricultural labour. 

Lord Portman communicated the results of some experiments made on the 
growth of potatoes from diseased tubers, of which on a former occasion he had 
reported progress. The most striking facts were these. Where eyes were planted, 
which had been scooped out but allowed to become stale, the great part has failed; 
but where fresh eyes were planted, all of them were growing. Of the autumn- 
planted potatoes, all are domg well in dry ground; but only half promise well in 
ground less friable, the other half proving rotten. All the produce from diseased po- 
tatoes sown has proved to be sound and good. From tubers planted in a hot-house 
in October last, in dry heat, fine sprouts have been taken five times successivel 


for a crop; and all the plants of this multiplied crop are now growing 

In the Lord Mayor's Court, on Monday, an action of some importance to traders 
within the City was decided by a Jury; the City Recorder presiding. Mr. Sturt, 
the defendant, carries on the business of a wareliouseman at Wood Street; and he 
was sued by the City Chamberlain for the penalty of 5l. for carrying on business 
without having taken up his freedom. It was admitted that Mr. Sturt dealt in 
cotton, linen, woollen, and other manufactured goods, which were purchased from 
manufacturers in Manchester, Scotland, and other places; that he received them 
in bales, which were opened and exposed to parties wishing to purchase them; 
that these goods were purchased on the usual terms—a credit of two months, or 
a discount of 24 per cent for cash. Sir Thomas Wilde, for the City, contended 
that this traffic was essentially a “ retail” trade, which rendered the person carry- 
ing it on liable to a penalty for not taking up his freedom. The Solicitor- 
General, for the defendant, asserted that the business was a “ wholesale” one, and 
exempt, in consequence, from such penalty. The Recorder put it to the Jury, as 
traders in the city of London, and as men of experience, to say whether the de- 
fendant came within the province of a wholesale dealer or not. He considered 

oration by-law which regulated the case did not apply to wholesale 
dealings ; — that a warehouseman did not carry on an art, mystery, or handi- 
craft, within the meaning of the by-law or act. The Jury, after consulting 
together for half an hour, returned a verdict for the defendant. 

In the Court of Queen’s Bench, on Thursday, Mr. Barnard Gregory was brought 
up to receive judgmeut for his four libels in the Satirist newspaper against the 
Duke of Brunswick. He was sentenced to eight months’ imprisonment—two 
months for each libel. 

A novel proceeding took place last week before Mr. Ray, Master of the Court 
of Common Pleas, with reference to Charles Gregory Maynard, who was con- 


uxuriantly. 
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victed with Garrett respecting the railway robberies last November. By a recent 
act introduced by Lord Denman, the evidence of convicts is now allowed in courts 
of law; and actions having been brought against Messrs. Prance, Collard, and 
Nash, in connexion with those cases, the defendant Nash obtained leave from the 
Secretary of State to examine the convicts prior to their leaving England. This 
examination of Maynard occupied two days, and was attended by counsel: a short- 
hand writer also took notes for the Government. Garrett had been examined in 
like manner before being sent to the Colonies. 





A most extraordinary assault, of a murderous tendency, whatever the intention 
may have been, was committed in Drury Lane on Saturday night. Thomas 
Blewitt, a young married man, employed by Messrs. Graff and Sorry, lithographic 

rinters in Oxford Market, was returning to his lodging in White Horse Yard, | 

rury Lane, about half-past eight o'clock, when, as le approached Prince's Street, 
a youth fired a pistol at him, wounding him in the chest. The wounded man 
was taken to Charing Cross Hospital; where it was found that a bullet had 
passed through thethorax. For the first hour the patient went on well, but after 
that he grew worse; and a Police ey was despatched to hear any declara- 
tion he might have to make. He said he had no reason to suspect any one; he 
had no quarrel with anybody; nor did he see his assailant. The wounded man | 
afterwards rallied, and has proceeded favourably. 

After the youth had fired at Blewitt, he ran up Drury Lane. He was met and 
seized by a Policeman, who had been attracted by the smoke and noise, and was 
hastening towards Prince's Street: but the lad exclaimed that a pistol had gone 
off by accident; and as the crowd were calling out that a man had shot himself, 
the Policeman let him go. Fisher, a chimney-sweeper, had observed the culprit 
slip a pistol into his pocket; seeing him run towards Great Queen Street, he fol- 
lowed fim, and, after a smart chase, captured him at the East end of Great Queen 
Street, took him to Drury Lane, and gave him in charge to the Police. As he 
was taking him along, Fisher noticed that the prisoner had his hand in his left 
pocket, and asked him what he had there? “ Only a little pistol, that I have 
just let off as I was going to the shooting-gallery in Drury Lane,” replied the 
prisoner. Fisher then took it from him. On arrival at the station-house, the 
prisoner was questioned. He said his name was Graham; that he was a clerk to 
a solicitor in Regent Street; that the pistol had gone off by accident; and that 
he was fifteen years old. On his person were found a powder-flask containing 
powder, percussion-caps, and bullets. On inquiry, it was found that his parents 
are very respectable — In the prisoner's bedroom were discovered an old 
fowling-piece, a musket, several small cannon, and powder and bullets. The 
father stated that his son had a great taste fur fire-arms, and was in the habit of 
shooting birds in the suburbs. 

The culprit was examined at Bow Street Police-Office on Monday. A 
young woman deposed, that on a night the prisoner abused her in 

rince’s Street because she had accidentally jostled him; he threatened to “do | 
for her that night, but for one thing”; and she saw a pistol in his hand, which he 
was holding under his coat. She called out “Police!” and the prisoner ran 
away. Hathaway, a compositor, was passing by Prince's Street on Saturday 
night: he met the prisoner, who had a pistol in his right hand, presented so that 
it nearly touched witness's face. Hathaway was alarmed, and moved on one side; 
in a moment the pistol was fired; Graham staggered against him, and then ran. 
Policeman Duston stated that the prisoner asserted on his way to the station that 
the firing of the pistol was entirely an accident. Fisher was examined, and de- 
tailed the circumstances under which he captured the accused. The Magistrate 
complimented him for his prompt and energetic conduct, and — that it 
should not go unrewarded. The prisoner was then remanded till Saturday. 

The scene of this mad act is not two hundred yards from where Wicks so re- 
cently shot his master; and it appears that Graham had dealings for fire-arms 
with a shopkeeper in Drury Lane of whom Wicks purchased a pistol. 

A very ungrateful fellow was charged with robbery at Southwark Police-office 
on Tuesday. Thomas Swainson had been a patient at Guy’s Hospital, in a ward 
appropriated to sufferers from blindness; when he recovered from his disease, he 
took advantage of the unhappy state of his fellow patients to rob several, and then 
absconded. ‘The proceeds of iis thefts he expended in debauchery, which brought 
on his former illness: he applied to St. Thomas’s Hospital for admission; but, 
having been recognized as the robber of Guy's, he was handed over to the Police, 
and was committed for trial. 





A fatal accident happened yesterday week, at Sheldon Lodge Wharf, Milbank. 
Five men were engaged on a platform which projected over the river hoisting a 
block of marble from a barge by means of acrane; the marble had been just lifted 
from the barge, when the platform gave way, and the workmen were thrown a 
depth of sixteen feet into the barge or the water. One was killed on the spot; 
— died soon after he was taken to the hospital; and the others are yet in 

nger. 

On Monday an inquest began. It was stated that the crane and machinery 
were erected to lift a weight of twenty tons; the block of marble which the men 
were raising on Friday weighed twelve tons. A clerk to the London Marble Com- 
pany, to whom the marble belonged, said the whole machinery of the crane ap- 
peared to him to be of slight construction. It was built of pieces of old ship’s 
timber, instead of picked stuff. 


The Brobinces. 


The iron and coal miners of Wednesbury have struck work, in conse- 
quence of the masters reducing wages 3d. a day. ‘The former rate of pay- 
ment was 4s. The employers have been led to this proceeding by the pro- 
spect of a fallin prices; the stock of iron continually accumulating, and 
there being a general feeling that the present high price cannot be main- 
tained. 

An institution has lately been established at West Bromwich by G. S. 
Kenrick, Esq., the objects of which are to furnish the working classes with 
a place of resort in their leisure hours, and means for innocent recreation ; 
to diffuse general and useful knowledge among the people; and to aid their 
desire to improve their tastes and habits. It consists of a library, reading, 
news, and class-rooms; and the subscription is but one penny per week. 
Lectures on important subjects will be occasionally delivered; and the read- 
ing-room is furnished with two daily and several London weekly news- 
papers, the best periodicals, and the local papers.—Birmingham Gazette. 

The planting in the new Parks at Manchester is proceeding very satis- 
factorily: the backward state of the weather, however, has retarded the 
sowing, and the grounds will not be opened to the public so soon as was 
expected. 








A labourer was killed on Saturday on the Great Western Railway, between 
Southall and West Drayton. He was passing over the rails with two horses as a 
train came up: the horses he got safely off the line; but some sudden panic 
seems to have seized him, and he did not move clear of the engine, the buffer of 
which struck bim dead. 

On the night of the 16th ultimo, at half-past twelve, when relieving sentinels 
on board the Raleigh, 50, lying in the Pinop Reach, the sentinel in the fore-chan- 
nel fell into the water. The alarm, “A man overboard!” was immediately 





iven, and reached the ears of the First Lieutenant of the Raleigh, Mr. 

‘atham, in bed at the time: he instantly sprang on deck in his night-shirt, and 
precipitated himself off the gangway into the river. Although an intense fog pre- 
vailed at the time, and the weather was very cold, at the peril of his own life he 
succeeded in saving the marine, but was much exhausted when he got on board. 
The sentinel was very nearly drowned when Mr. Tatham saved him.—Hampshire 
Telegraph. 

The Harriet, a Danish West Indiaman, bound from St. Croix to Copenhagen, 
has been run down at night, off Beachy Head, by the Seringapatam outward- 
bound East Indiaman. The crew of the Harriet had time to — to the Eng- 
lish vessel before their own ship foundered; and, fortunately, though the Seringa- 
patam was much damaged, it did not make any water, but was enabled to return 
to Blackwall. The disaster would seem to have been caused by the Danish 
vessel steering a wrong course, passing under the bows of the Seringapatam. 


Read, the young man who was tried for the murder of Tranter, an old farmer 
of Berkeswell, but acquitted, is now committed for the robbery of Tranter’s house. 
Various articles belonging to the old man have been traced to him. 

Two men, strangers to each other, and apparently decent people, met at the 
Tivoli Gardens, Margate, one night last week, on the occasion of some society's 


| anniversary; one of them, Sutton, grew boisterous, and on his return home 


through a lane, he set upon Price, a carrier, demanding his money—probably in 
— A struggle ensued, and lasted long; in the course of which the carrier 

eat his assailant’s head on the ground upon some stones; he then ran to the high- 
road and called out to two passengers that a man had attempted to rob him, and 
that he had beaten him in self-defence. Sutton died a few hours after. A Co- 
roner’s Jury has returned a verdict of “ Manslaughter” against Price, considering 
that he used unnecessary violence. 

Charles Waterton, Esq., of Walton Hall, has determined to destroy the game 
within his park. This is an effectual mode of putting an end to poaching.— 
Wakefield Journal. 

Mr. Rawlinson, relieving-officer for the Cartmel district, has forty-two paupers 
who reside in the parish whose united age amount to 3,362 years, the average 
age being eighty years each: the oldest is eighty-eight, and the youngest seventy- 


| five—Manchester Examiner. 


The Manchester Courier tells a strange story of a boy, near Liverpool, having 
vomited a living animal of the lizard kind, about seven inches long. The boy 
swallowed the creature in drinking from a brock eighteen months ago: ever 


| since, he has suffered much, continually growing worse, until at length he threw 


up the reptile; and he has now greatly recovered. 


SCOTLAND. 

The representation of the Falkirk district of Boroughs is contested by 
Lord Lincoln, the Secretary for Ireland, and Mr. Wilson, a gentleman con- 
nected with the locality. The circumstances out of which the contest has 
arisen are peculiar. Some months ago, the Liberal electors, in the antici- 
pation of a general election, had addressed a requisition to Mr. Wilson, re- 
questing him to come forward as a candidate; and he consented. At this 
time no idea was entertained that Mr. Baird, the sitting Member, was to 
resign his seat. According to Lord Lincoln’s statement, he knew nothing 
of Mr. Baird personally, or of his intention to retire, till he received a letter 
from a gentleman in London addressed to him in Dublin, asking if he 
would be willing to come forward and take Mr. Baird’s place. Upon this 
Lord Lincoln made inquiry as to the probability of his being acceptable to 
the constituency, and then agreed to offer himself; issuing an address, on 
the 22d April, in which he solicited support for public reasons alone. It 
would appear from Mr. Wilson’s statement, that previous to Mr. Baird's 
resignation, the friends of Lord Lincoln had waited upon him and asked if 
he would waive his claim to the representation in favour of Lord Lincoln 
in the event of Mr. Baird’s creating a vacancy. Mr. Wilson at once con- 
sented, in so far as he was personally concerned; but stated that those who 
had addressed him previously should be consulted. Mr. Wilson accord- 
ingly consulted the parties who had signed the requisition to him in the 
several boroughs; and the majority of them agreed to allow him to waive 
his claim; but on condition that Lord Lincoln shayld give a written pledge 
not to come forward when a general election took place, as it was their in- 
tention to give their suffrages to a candidate whose principles of general 
politics were more in accordance with their own. This condition Mr. 
Wilson communicated to Lord Lincoln; and his Lordship at once stated 
that he could not comply with it, believing it to be an improper restraint. 
Mr. Wilson asked him to think over the thing; and he subsequently re- 
ceived a written communication from Lord Lincoln declining to come 
under the obligation. Both parties then took the field. 

At the nomination, which took place on Wednesday, at Falkirk, both 
candidates harangued the electors from the hustings. 

Lord Lincoln stated, that when he agreed to offer himself to the electors, he 
had no knowledge of the requisition which had been sent some time ago to his 
opponent, Mr. Wilson, else he would not have come forward. As to the pledge 
required, his objection was that it would impose a condition on the constituency 
which was unconstitutional, inasmuch as it would prevent them, if they should be 

leased with the manner in which he discharged his duties, from again asking 
him to come forward at a general election; which, however, he had no intention 
of doing. Proceeding from personal to more general topics, he warned the electors 
against playing into the hands of the Protectionists by rejecting him; reminding 
them of the shout of triumph which was set up by the Protectionists on the occasion 
of his defeat in South Nottingham, and of. the defeat of Captain Rous at West- 
minster. Would it be wise for the electors of the Falkirk district of Boroughs to 
reject a member of the Government, thus destroying the moral effeet which must 
attend the reélection of a member of the Cabinet as a representative in the House of 
Commons at the present moment? If the result of the election should turn out 
to be that Mr. Wilson was returned, however much the Free-traders of Glasgow, 
Liverpool, Manchester, and other places, at other times might rejoice, on this 
occasion they would deeply regret it. He was confident that in these great marts 
of commerce there would be lamentation and regret. He was equally certain that 
it would be the cause of joy and exultation in No. 17 New Bond Street. 

Mr. Wilson said he was glad to hear from Lord Lincoln, what his Lordship 
had just stated, that he had now no intention to offer himself again as a candi- 
date for those burghs. [Lord Lincolh—“I said so throughout.”] He wished 
his Lordship had told to him, when he applied to him, what he had now stated: 
he would have felt it to be his duty to have communicated it to the constituency; 
and he would almost take upon himself to say that they would have modified the 
written pledge, and allowed the field to be left open for Lord Lincoln. In politics, 
Mr. Wilson declared himself a Free-trader of some standing, a supporter of civil 
and — liberty, an opponent of the “curfew” clauses in the Irish Coercion 
Bill, and willing to extend the franchise. 

The show of hands was greatly in favour of Mr. Wilson. A poll was 
demanded; to take place on Friday. 

At a meeting of the Glasgow Town-Council, on Thursday, the Lord 
Provost proposed that an address should be sent to the King of the French, 
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congratulating him on his preservation from the late attempt on his life. 
The proposal was cordially approved of by the Council. A similar address, 
as we learn from the London papers received on Thursday, has been voted 
by the Court of Aldermen in the Metropolis. Of course, the Lord Provost 


lawyer for his defence, the Court of Peers had appointed ¢z fer M, 
m1 Nal 


| Duvergier, the head of the Parisian bar, to act as his counsel. 


could not be aware of this circumstance when he brought the proposal | 


before the Council, which he did simply from a sense of its propriety and 
suitableness. The example thus set by the first city of the empire, and 
spontaneously by the second in point of population and commercial enter- 
prise, will doubtless be followed by other cities and towns.—Scottish 
Guardian. 

The Town-Council of Edinburgh agreed to a congratulatory address to 
Louis Philippe on Tuesday. 

We understand that the late Captain Hamilton, Port-Glasgow, has 
bequeathed the munificent sum of 20,000/. to be divided between the sus- 
tentation fund and the various missionary schemes of the Free Church.— 
Renfrewshire Advertiser. 

The Directors of the Glasgow Commercial College have elected Mr. 
Richard Horner Mills, M.A., of Dublin, to the Professorship of Political 
Economy. 


Lockerbie, by a number of “navvies,” with circumstances of great atrocity. On 
Saturday night, the monthly payment of the labourers on that part of the line took 
place; a disturbance occurred, and the deceased and other officers attempted to 
uell it; the policemen were beaten by the “ navvies,” mostly Irishmen; three of 
the rioters stabbed Sommerville with some sharp instrument, and horribly man- 
gled his face: he expired soon after. The murderers escaped for the time. 
Considerable apprehensions are beginning to be entertained concerning the seed- 
tatoes either now planted or about to be so. The gardener at Blair Drummond 
Touse is in the habit of rearing potatoes in frames & the use of the family; and 
now that the young tubers are beginning to be of some size, he finds them on in- 
spection diseased. The same thing is happening in the garden of Mr. Forbes, 
allendar House. The shaws reach about a foot high, and then begin to wither 
and die. A farmer from the neighbourhood of Denny informs us, that his seed is 
rotting in the ground. On Tuesday afternoon, in a garden contiguous to the 
town, we saw some seed lifted in a perfectly decomposed state, like a jelly. Still 
the gardener thinks it is not looking so ill, upon the whole, as it did a week ago. 
—Stirling Observer. 





IRELAND. 


The weekly Repeal meeting at Conciliation Hall, on Monday, was very 
thinly attended. Rent, 80/. Mr. Smith O’Brien, imitating O'Connell, had 
sent a letter to be read, reporting the progress made in obstructing the 
Coercion Bill. Quoth the would-be Member for all Ireland— 

“The Conservative party are instinctively true to their hereditary principles of 
action: however disunited amongst themselves upon questions of policy, they agree 
in imposing fetters upon Ireland. The English Whigs at first sought to cajole us; 
they now try to bully us. The English Radicals and Free-traders have shown 
that they consider Irish freedom a subject altogether subordinate to the com- 
mercial and manufacturing interests of England: they cavil at our tactics.” 

The Commissioners of Public Works, acting under the Drainage Act of 
the present session, have issued a notification that they are ready to receive 
loans for the execution of drainage and other works. 
quired for the present year will probably be 200,000/. The sum at present 
required for the works in Louth, Meath, Monaghan, Cavan, Tipperary, and 
other counties, is 92,0007. The maximum rate of interest is 5 per cent. 
The security is a first charge on the lands to be drained or improved. 

We have great gratification in announcing that Lord Cloncurry has re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Peel, dated Calcutta, March 7th, intimating that 
an additional sum of 2,000/. has been transmitted to the Bank of Ireland 
for the relief of the distressed Irish, from the Bengal Presidency, with an 
intimation that more money may be expected from the same benevolent 
source.—Dublin Evening Post. 


It appears that the catastrophe at Cashel was caused by the giving way of the 
floor of the Market-house, while a number of men were congregated to receive 
their wages for some work provided by the Relief Committee: about sixty per- 
sons fell, of whom thirty-seven were carried to the Infirmary more or less hurt. 
Two men have died since, and two others are in a dangerous state. 

Miss I’. A. Moran, 6, Lower Mecklenburgh Street, gratefully acknowledges 
having received the sum of five pounds from the Reverend Mr. O'Grady, of 
Phibsborough chapel, as restitution-money received through the confessional.— 
Dublin Freeman. 

An attempt was made near Kilrush, last week, to murder Mr. Brew, the under- 
agent to Colonel Vandeleur, in the open day, and in the presence of twenty per- 
sons; none of whom attempted to prevent the escape of the would-be assassin. 

Mr. Sergeant, who was convicted at Dublin of having forged a bill of exchange, 
was last week sentenced to seven years’ transportation. When George the Fourth 
was quitting Ireland in 1821, this individual was under a similar sentence for a 
similar charge. His wife rushed into the water after the King’s barge, with a 
— in her hand praying for pardon; which his Majesty granted.—Liverpool 

aper. 





Forciqn and Colonial. 

France.—The congratulatory address by the British residents and 
visiters of Paris was presented to the King on Saturday, by the Duke of 
Montrose and the Committee. His Majesty replied in English: he was 
deeply sensible of the kind British sympathy, but the warmth of his feel- 
ings prevented him from giving that utterance which he could have de- 
sired. Having noticed that the Queen's name was included in the address, 
the King commanded the Aide-de-camp in waiting to repair to her Ma- 
jesty and make this known to her. The Queen appeared, and the Com- 
mittce were presented to her by the King individually. After the King’s 
reply, her Majesty addressed the Committee, expressing her gratitication in 
the most feeling manner. 

The Queen of the French entered her sixty-fifth year on Sunday. 

Ibraham Pacha arrived at Paris on Saturday. On Monday he was re- 
ceived by the King at the Tuileries; on Tuesday a military review was 
got up for his amusement. It is reported that Ibrahim is accompanied by 
several Frenchmen who have embraced Mahometanism. 

Sunday being the fiftieth anniversary of Marshal Soult’s marriage, several 
Ministers, Peers, and Deputies, waited upon the venerable soldier and 
offered their congratulations. 

The journals are remarkably silent on the subject of the regicide Le- 
comte. All that is communicated is, that since his arrival at Paris he has 
undergone several examinations; and that, having refused to choose a 


| easiness at Madrid. 


zs " . eee . | ability to pay the sum in question. 
Sommerville, a policeman on the Caledonian Railway, has been killed near | 


A small granite pyramid is about to be erected on the spot where 
Lecomte fired at the King, as a memorial of his Majesty's escape from the 
hands of the assassin. 

PortvuGat.—The Northern provinces have been in a state of insurrec 
tion. The movement commenced in the province of Minho, and rapidly 
extended to the adjoining districts. The Minister of Justice had arrived 
at Oporto with a detachment of troops; and had gone to meet the insur- 
gents. The habeas corpus was suspended on the 20th April, and martial 
law proclaimed. The cause of the rising is reported as follows by the Lis- 
bon correspondent of the Morning Chronicle, writing on the 21st April— 

“The province of Minho has been the scene of agrarian outrages for the last 
twelve days, arising from the attempt to put in force the new system of taxation 
by repartition, and to levy imposts in the agricultural districts, under the new 
bill of health, particularly Rens meet and oppressive. One of the first tumults 
was caused by a refusal of the local authorities to suffer the burial of a poor 
peasant to take place without obtaining a certificate from a medical officer, who 
is empowered by this oppressive law to exact a sum for his signature little short 
of ten shillings sterling. The friends of the deceased in vain pleaded their in- 
The rites of burial were refused, the women 
of the district rose en masse; the troops were marched against them; resistance 
was Offered; and it is stated that several women and children were shot by the 
valiant soldiery, but not before some of the latter were routed by these exaspe- 
rated women.” 

According to the same authority, the peasants of the districts of Gai- 
maraes, Prado, and Pamella, revolted on the 14th, entered Braga, and sus- 
tained a severe repulse from the soldiery. 

Spain.—The insurrectionary movement in Galicia is exciting some un- 
The Madrid journals of the 23d April contain a 
report from General Concha, dated Orense, the 19th, stating that the rebels 
who had been laying siege to Orense had fled, and that he was only waiting 
for the arrival of reinforcements to follow up the successes he had obtained. 
The Phare of Bayonne, of the 26th April, states that the whole of the pro- 
vinces under the Captain-General of Burgos have been declared in a state 
of siege. The insurgents were in possession of Lugo, Tuy, Vigo, and 
Pontevedra; in each of which Juntas had been established. The Presi- 
dents are said to be of the Espartero party. 

Unirep Srates.—By the Packet-ship Roscius, which arrived at Liver- 
poo! on Sunday, we have accounts from Washington to the 24 April, three 
days later than the news by the previous arrival. From New York the 
dates were to the 5th. 

The Oregon debate was still going on in the Senate. On the 31st March, 
General Cass delivered a war speech; contending inter alia, that the 
proposal to compromise the dispute on the basis of the 49th degree had 
arisen from a misconception of the treaty of Utrecht. The General said, 
that if it could be shown that by that treaty the 49th degree was meant to 
be the boundary between the then French and English colonies, he would 
not say another word upon the matter. Mr. Bentor, an influential Sena- 
tor, took the General at his word; and on the following day, “ demonstrated, 


| that the treaty of Utrecht contemplated, intended, and in fact established, 


The amount re- | 











the 49th parallel as the true boundary to the Pacific Ocean between the 
French and English colonies.” (The Times has “ demonstrated” the ab- 
surdity of this fancy.) Mr. Hannegan followed in a violent speech. On 
the 2d April, several brief speeches, chiefly in explanation, were made 
by General Cass and Mr. Benton; the General again contending for 54 deg. 
40 min, and Mr. Benton that the treaty of Utrecht inferred 49 deg. Gen- 
eral Cass commented on the “ recent” convictions of Mr. Benton as to the 
treaty of Utrecht and 49 deg.; and Mr. Benton replied that he had known 
it for twenty years. 

The Sub-Treasury Bill passed the House of Representatives on the 2d 
April, by the large majority of 124 to 67. 

CaNapa.—An important debate is in progress in the Canadian Legi 
ture as to the operation of the proposed reduced English Tariff on that 
colony. It has been resolved in the House of Assembly, that an address 
be agreed to “ praying for the reduction, to the lowest specific sum, of the 
duties in Britain on Canadian wheat, flour, peas, oats, and barley.”—orn 
ing Chronicle. 








SPiscellaneous. 

The name of Prince Albert appears the first in a recently published list of the 
Benchers of Lincoln's Inn. 

The Queen Dowager has taken Cashiobury Park, Herts, the seat of the Earl 
of Essex, for two years. 

Sir James Graham's eldest son, Mr. F. Ulric Graham, has joined the First Life 
Guards, as Cornet. 

The fracas in the House of Commons on Friday night did not terminate there. 
Colonel Peel sought Mr. Disraeli, and addressed an observation to him of a nature 
that induced the Member for Shrewsbury to send Lord George Bentinck to Colo- 
nel Peel for an explanation. Lord George was referred to the Honourable Captain 
Rous: with whom his Lordship had so satisfactory an interview that any further 
proceeding was deemed wholly unnecessary. —Globe. 

A correspondent informs us, that Mr. Smith O’Brien, so far from manifesting 
any intention to succumb, went yesterday to view the place intended for his con- 
finement if he continues refractory. Mr. Smith O'Brien is not, we are told, to be 
honoured with a residence in the Tower, but is to be assigned a small apartment 
called “ the cellar,” and occupied by the porters of the House of Commons. It is 
on the North side of the House, between the entrance to the two Houses, and on 
the ground floor. There are two rooms of the same size, with a bed in each; and 
it is presumed that the outer room will be occupied by the officer in charge. 
These rooms have not been occupied by any one in contempt since Howard or 
Stockdale.—Times, Thursday. 

The Commissioners of the Customs have received a communication from the 
Foreign Office, stating that the Earl of Aberdeen is of opinion that Texas must 
henceforward be considered as forming part of the American Union.—Jorning 
Chronicle. 

The Portuguese exchequer is in arrears to the Duke of Wellington; his good 
service pension of 2,000/. being over-due. The Duke's agent makes constant 
calls, but has not yet succeeded in getting the money. 

Keying, the Chinese High Commissioner, has contributed, through Rear- 
Admiral Sir Thomas Cochrane, a sum equal to 190/. in aid of the Thames Float- 
ing Hospital for the relief of seamen of all nations. 

Mr. Everett has taken up his residence in Cambridge, (U.S.) and entered upon 
the duties of the Presidency. His accession to this office, the highest literary dis- 
tinction in the country, will be an auspicious era in the history of Harvard 
University —Boston Courier. 
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At the annual meeting of the Shakspere Society of London, held on Tuesday 
last, the original mortgage-deed of Shakspere’s property at Blackfriars, which had 
been discovered among Garrick’s papers with the autograph of the poet attached, 
was exhibited. ‘The relic had been offered to the Trustees of the British Mu- 
sewn for 200 guineas, but declined. 

The Royal Shaksperian Club are to endeavour to collect funds for the purchase 
of the house at Stratford-on-Avon in which Shakspere was born. 

Two pecks of green peas from France were offered for sale in Covent Garden 
Market on Monday; the price, 2/. 10s. 

A Cornwall paper tells a laughable story of horse-jockeying. A farmer at 
Constantine had a mare whose good qualities were so few that he determined to 
sell her: he did so, but was not able to purchase a substitute at that market. 
few weeks after, he was more fortunate; purchasing an animal that seemed to be 
all he could wish, and for which he paid much more than he sold the worthless 
mare for. But, alas! when he had got his bargain home, his sharper-eyed wife 
discovered that he had merely repurchased the old steed, the horse-dealers having 
very cleverly disguised it. 

It is very remarkable that the last three Coroners in the late Mr. Partridge’s 
division of the county of Devon jurisdiction, viz. the deceased and his two im- 
mediate predecessors, committed suicide—Devonport Telegraph. 





The Constitutionnel of Thursday mentions that the upper part of the carriage 
in which the King and the Royal Family were riding when fired upon by Lecomte 


was brought to Paris on Wednesday, and deposited in the Palace of the Luxem- | 


bourg. It is pierced with two bullets, and is intended to serve as an evidence at 
the trial. The Chancellor had sent an artist to Fontainebleau to draw an accurate 
plan of the spot where the crime was committed. 


The Z7imes correspondent states that a telegraphic order was sent on Wednesday 


to Brest tor the immediate departure of a ship of war for the Gallician coast of 


Spain, to protect, and if necessary receive on board, the French inhabitants of 


. . x . 
Vigo or other towns in possession of the insurgents. 
The Paris Commerce states that several pardons are to be granted on the ap- 


roaching anniversary of the King. Among others, the sentence of Madame Laf- | 
farge is to be commuted to imprisonment for ten years, to be computed from the | 


period of her arrest. 

Letters from Iceland, received at Copenhagen, state that a great misfortune has 
befallen that country in consequence ef the present eruptions of Hecla; a fatal 
malady having attacked the cattle, from eating herbage which had been covered 
by the volcanic ashes. “These ashes act more particularly on the bones of the 
animals which have swallowed them. ‘iuus, on the bones of the feet there are 
formed, in less than twenty-four hours, osseous excrescences of an oblong form, 
which gradually assume so formidable a development that they prevent the beasts 
from walking; the same phenomenon is then manifested in the lower jaw, which 
is at the same time enlarged, and extends in all directions so considerably that it 
eventually splits in several places; whilst on the teeth of the upper jaw there is 
formed a species of osseous needles, very long and pointed, which take root in the 
lower jaw, and even traverse it—a phase of the malady which always de- 
termines a fatal issue. As high winds had prevailed for some time, the 
volcanic ashes were scattered throughout the island; and a great number 
of cattle, especially oxen, cows, and sheep, had perished. If the eruption of 
Hecla is prolonged for two months more, all the rural proprietors who have 
not enough hay to keep their herds—and the majority are in this situation 
—will be obliged either to slaughter their cattle, or to abandon them to certain 
death on the pastures thus poisoned by the volcanic ashes. The eruption of 
Mount Hecla was extremely violent. The flames which issued from the three 
great craters attained a height of 14,400 feet; and their breadth exceeded the 

eatest breadth of the river Picersen, the most considerable river in Iceland. 

he lava had already formed lofty mountains; and amongst the masses of pumice- 
stone vomited by the volcano, and which have been found at a distance of three- 
fourths of a mile, there were some which weighed half a ton. By the eruption of 
Hecla, the enormous quantities of snow and ice which had accumulated for seve- 
ral years on the sides of that mountain have melted, and partly fallen into the 
river Rangen, which has overflowed its banks severaltimes. The waters of that 
river, which runs almost at the foot of Mount Hecla, and which receives a large 
portion of the burning lava, were so hot that every day they cast upon the banks 
numbers of dead trout, almost half-baked. Every night vivid streaks of the 
aurora borealis illumined the sky.” 

——_————————e—eeeeee 

During the late shooting season, some gentlemen in the neighbourhood of Ip- 
plepen were returning after a good day’s shooting, when, on passing a cover, a 
woodcock rose; but not being prepared or expecting to find game there, they took 
little notice of the bird. Not so, however, old Ranger: who on hearing the rise 


reared himself on his hind-legs and marked him in. The party were proceeding | 


on, when presently the dog came up to the gentleman who had the gun, and 
jumping up tugged at the corner of his jacket. Not knowing the dog’s meaning, 
e appealed to its owner, who was not carrying a gun, to have it explained. The 
master told him to take no notice but go on; but Ranger was not to be diverted 
from his purpose, and he repeated the tug at the coat. ‘The gentlemen then 
turned and fol 
dog then watched the gentleman’s actions intently, while he prepared his gun 
and cocked the locks; and when ready, he instantly sprang forward to a bush and 
raised the woodcock, which immediately fell to the gentleman's gun.— Western 
Luminary. 

The first stage-coach from Edinburgh to Glasgow was established by contract 
between the Glasgow Magistrates and William Hume, a merchant of Edinburgh, 
in the year 1 He was to have “ in readiness ane sufficient strong coach to 
run betwixt Edinbro’ and Glasgow; to run by sax able horses; to leave Edinbro’ 
ilk Monday and return again (God willing) uk Saturday night. The burgesses 
of Glasgow always to have a preference to the coach.” Probably at this time 
the passengers weekly to and from Glasgow per coach would number atout 
twenty-four. In one day alone (Thursday last) the passengers by the Edinburgh 
and Glasgow Railway numbered 2,000.—L£dinburgh Post. 

Results of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for the 
week ending on Saturday last— 































Number of Annual 

deaths. average. 

Zymotic ‘or Epid 149 158 
Dropsy, Cancer, le seat &3 104 
Diseases of the n, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses ... 140 157 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Res 27 294 
Diseases of the Heart and Biood-vessels 26 27 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and ot 65 72 
Diseases o » Kidneys, Xc. . eciweseceus 7 7 
Childbir of the L y 10 
Rheumati ses 0 6 7 
Diseases of t n, Cell 1 2 
Old Age eee 4 eee 60 67 
19 eee 25 see 26 





Violence, Privation, Coid, and Intemperan 





Total (including unspecified causes)......+-..ee0.++ 656 4... S92 ... 968 
The temperature of the thermometer ranged from 73.7° in the sun to 28.9° in 
the shade; the mean temperature by day being colder than the average mean 


temperature by 2.9°. The direction of the wind tor the week was North-east, but | 
variable. 





lowed the dog to a spot at some distance, where he halted. The | 


POSTSCRIPT. 


The Parliamentary week has ended with the removal of one obstruc- 
tion: the Irish Assassination Bill was shoved out of the way of the Com- 
mons last evening; its first reading having been carried by a large major- 
ity—274 to 149. 

Mr. CoLqunoty, the ATTORNEY-GENERAL, Mr. W. R. Cotterr, Cap- 
| tain Firzmaurice, and Major BerEsrorp, advocated the principle of the 
| bill; Mr. Parrick Somers, Mr. Macrice O'Connett, Mr. Timorny 
O’BRieEN, Mr. SuarMaN CRAWFORD, Mr. BELLEw, Mr. Henry Gratran, 
Mr. Rocue, Captain Layarp, Colonel Rawpon, spoke with much free- 
dom against it; and Colonel Sipruorr closed the debate in a way of his 
own. 

Of course there was nothing new in the speeches: but we glean a few of 
| the more prominent particulars from the summary in the Times. 
Mr. Mavuicr O’ConNELL'’s points were—the dismissal of the Repeal Magis- 
| trates by Sir E. Sudgen; the Arms Act; the monster indictment; the impri- 
| sonment of Mr. O'Connell, and his subsequent discharge by the House of Lords; 
| the Charitable Bequests Act; the godless Colleges Act; the contempt of the 
| people of Ireland for the Government which had introduced these bungling acts 
of legislation; the failure of all former Coercion Acts; the oppressive character 
| of he present Coercion Bill; the folly of gen it on the House against the 
wishes of the Irish Members, the Irish people, and the very officials of the Irish 
| Government; the agrarian insurrection, and the causes of it. 
Mr. Cotquuovn said that the evil was at present intolerable; but he did not 
| think the present measure was sufficiently stringent to overcome it: to some ex- 
tent it would do good, but not to the extent required. He thought that you ought 
| to have powers to arrest these village Marats, who were well known to the Police, 
either by a suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, or by some other similar measure, 
and to place hon for a time in such imprisonment as would deter others. 

Mr. Timotuy O'BRIEN warned the House, that if the bill should unfortunately 
aor it would be found in less than twelve months, that fifteen instead of five 

rish counties were in a state of intolerable disturbance. 





| Mr. BeLLEw thought that Sir Robert Peel was the last man in the world to 

tell the landlords of Ireland that they were too much in the habit of neglecting 
their duty, of doing nothing for themselves, and of trusting for everything 
| to the Government. Was not Sir Robert Peel the Minister who issued the 
Landlord and Tenant Commission; and had he brought in any measure founded 
on the report of that Commission to fulfil the hopes which he had himself excited ? 

The Arrorney-GENERAL made an elaborate reply to the speeches of Mr. 
O'Connell and Lord John Russell on the first night of this debate, and vindicated, 
in detail, the various clauses of the bill. 

Mr. Henry Grattan, after an impassioned denunciation of the agrarian 
murders by which Ireland had been recently disgraced, proceeded to condemn with 
even still greater warmth the oppressive and unconstitutional provisions of this 
| Curfew Bill, which was intended to repress, but would most unquestionably 
| aggravate them. He ran riot for some time among the general and local grievances 

of Ireland; which he described as “a gutted and eviscerated” country. He caused, 

however, a striking sensaticn in the House by making a statement of numerous 
| cases, in which the Police had been actively engaged in employing spies and in- 
| formers to incite individuals to the commission of crime in Ireland, and in which 
| they had themselves written and served threatening notices, for which they had 
| afterwards apprehended innocent individuals, and received considerable rewards. 

Mr. W. R. CoL_xtt showed from his own experience, that the infusion of capi- 

| tal did not always prevent the perpetration of crime in Ireland. He detailed cases. 

In connexion with one in which a number of ruffians with blackened faces inti- 

mated toa woman that her husband would be murdered so soon as he had re- 
| covered from injuries previously inflicted upon him by fire-arms, he said, that if 

he had been armed with this bill, he could have apprehended those marauders; 
| but as the law now stood, they were enabled to walk off with impunity. 
| Captain FirzMAvuRice contended that the commission of crime in lreland was 
not general, but confined to the commanders of a few wretched factions. If those 
persons were either imprisoned or transported, there would be an end to the dis- 
| turbances. He corroborated a statement made in the early part of the evening by 

Mr. Colquhoun, as to outrages recently committed on the estate of his brother, 
| the Earl of Orkney. 
| Mr. E. B. Rocne could not understand why this bill had been introduced; but 
| he promised the House that in its present shape it should never pass. It was 
| important that the Irish Members should be during the next two or three months 

on their properties in their own country, locking after the interests of their 
pe ple; but if this bill should enter into Committee, they would return from Ire- 
and, and prevent it from ever leaving it, until the British Parliament first passed 
| measures of conciliation and justice towards that country. The House might 
| rely upon it, that they would never settle the Irish question satisfactorily until 
| they gave up the government of Ireland to the Irish. 
| Major Beresrorp reserved to himself the right of making any amendments 
| upon the bill in its future stages. 

Colonel SrstHorP would neither oppose nor support this bill. It was so 
weak, futile, and inoperative, that he could not give it his sanction. If they had 
brought in a bill with ten times as much coercion to Ireland, he would have gladly 
— it. 


ord GEORGE BENTINCK seemed anxious to purge himself from the imputa- 
| tion of a compact with Mr. Smith O’Brien on the subject of the Corn-laws; and ac- 
| tually moved the adjournment of the House to enable him to disclaim the alleged com- 
ays The SPEAKER intimated that Lord George could not make such a motion, as 
1e had already spoken in the debate. Upon which Mr. Peter Borruwick lent 
his assistance, and. made the motion in his own’name. This enabled, Lord George 
Bentinck to get on. He disclaimed the O'Brien alliance im toto. Onz receiving 
Mr. O'Brien’s letter, he submitted it to his political friends; and the answer the 
instructed him to return was told in the hearing of the House. Notling else too 
| place between them. 


The House then divided on the bill— 








| For the first reading.........0..coccscessseccevess 274 
Aigainet if .eccossocccrcorccccccessoosccsoscvoscosecs 20 
Majority... soquseseecapessenens 149 


Sir Ropert PEEL named the 25th May for the second reading. Mr. 
| O'CONNELL intimated that he should move as an amendment, the appoint- 
| ment of a Committee to inquire into the Irish landlord and tenant question. 

Sir Ropert Peet also announced that he should proceed with the Com- 
mittee on the Corn Bill on Monday. 


Some discussion occurred in the House of Lords on the motion for going 
into Committee on the Railway Companies Dissolution Bill. 

The Earl of RapNnor thought that the measure should undergo considerable 
alteration. It was notorious that there had been a great deal of gambling going 
on for the last few days in scrip, to buy it up, and so entitle the purchasers to 
realize profits out of the share of the deposits after the liabilities had been pro- 
vided for. The Earl of Datnovsi£ replied, that this gambling had been going 
on long before the bill had been heard of. Lord MonTEAGLE accused the Go- 
vervment of dealing out remedies in “shreds and patches.” Lord BrouGHamM 
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apehe of the necessity of thoroughly reforming the } 
Houses 


The bill 


Mr. Smith O’Brien is dissatisfied with the way in which h 


sed the Committee, with a few verbal alterations. 








“ let down” by the Commons. He expected there would have m 

“ to do” about his affair—at the very least, a Committee app inted 

sider his case. Altogether he appears to be as wroth at the manner in 
which he has been d lropped into “ the cellar,” as his Irish fri 

at the cellar itself; seeing that its substitution for “ the T 





down all their fondly indulged anticipations about process 
to that more dignified receptacle for persecuted patriots. 















The following letter from the indignant recusant was rea lin the House 
last night, by his intelligent and accurate friend Mr. E. B. Rocne— 
* House of Commons Pe I 1, 1846. 
“My dear Koche—I shall feel much obliged if you will explain to t llouse this 
evening, that you were under a misconception when you stated yesterday that I com- 
plained that 1 portunity had been afforded to me of speaking in my own defence. 


On the contrary, I cheerfully acknowledge that such an opportunity was fered, and 
that I declined to avail myself of it. 

“Twas very anxious to have spoken yesterday, because I do not think my case was 
fairly stated to the House by the Chairman of the Committee of Selection. 
to my letters to the Committee, as stating the grounds upon which I had 1 
serve upon Committees on Scotch and English Railway Bills. Lf those letters l 
read in extenso, I should have been contented to abide by the opinion of the House upon 
them ; but the Chairman of the Committee of Selection read onl) : 
as tended to produce an impression on the House unfavourable t 

“1 wish it also to be known, that until the closing sentence of Mr. ‘ 
reached me, I did not know what was the nature of the motion whi h he 1d 
submit; so that I was unprepared to form an opinion as to the course which it w 


relerrea 





such } 











be most advisable for me to adopt. I did not know whether I was to be imy ed or 
reprimanded, or whether a Committee might not be appointed to take the case li 
consideration before any final motion should be proposed to the Hou As 






new case arising out of resolutions adopted without notice, without « 
founded on long-established practice, not supported by any authority derive 
tute or from prescription, it seemed to me that the appointment of a 
liberate upon the subject was not only the wisest and most natural n 
the case, but also that which would have been most conformable to former prec 
I need not say that my decision with respect to the propriety of addressing the House 
on my own behalf, or of remaining silent, might have been affected by a knowledge of 
the motion which was to be proposed to the House. Undoubtedly, if I had f 
that my views would have been so much misrepresented in debate as they have 
should not have declined to state them fully to the House. 

“ In all proceedings in Parliament it is customary to give 
affected by such proceedings: such notice, therefore, may be 
rather than as a ‘ courtesy.’ With reference to the preliminary motion 
day night, | was lett in such entire ignorance of the terms of that 
lutely mistook tie question when put from the chair, and imagined th: it it was an order 
to attend the House on Tuesday ; whereas I afterwards learned that it was an order to 
attend the Committee. 

* On last Friday I stated to Mr. Estcourt, in private, 
to him if he w« 
in reference to my case, as soon as his own determination was formed. 
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received no communication from him. I do not wish you to reveal to the House what 
an Irishman thinks of such a mode of proceeding. Suffering from injustice of the LBri- 
tish House of Commons, I expect nothing from its generosity. 1 shall make no further 
appeal to the Hou Yesterday I was extremely anxious to have wed to 
speak on my own behalf before my committal to prison as a culprit. t ain 
condescend to solicit even this trifling favour. 
“ In concluding, I beg most anxivusly and earnestly to request you to inform tl 
House that I am no party to any motion for my discharge. 
“Tl remain, my dear Roche, very sincerely yours, 
= WILLIay 15. O'DRten.” 
“ The reading of the letter,” says the Jf rning Chronicle, “ was followed 
by loud laughter.” It seems also to have disconcerted Mr. O'CONNELL: 


he postponed his motion for Mr. O'Brien's liberation till Monday. 


Mr. Gisvorne read some letters which had passed between Mr. Hildyard, 
the Member for South Nottinghamshire, and Mr. Thon Herbert, the 
Chairman of the Nottingham Free-trade Committee, relati ' 
made by Mr. Hildyard on the hustings against that Committee, of 
offered 23/. to each of two voters to poll for Lord Lincoln. In reply 
demand to retract or substantiate the charge, Mr. a ard had sat 
himself with merely stating that what he had said he adhered to. , 
Gisborne piocceded to ask some questions of Mr. Hik dyard. But the forms 
of the House were interposed by Mr. Starrorp O'Brien; and the n 
terminated by Mr. GisporNE stating that had Mr. Hildyard aflirme 
charge, he was willing to move for a Committee of inquiry. 
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| the 


orning Chronicle today, in setting forth Lord Stanley's qualific 
leading the Protectionist Peers in their approachi i 
Government Corn Bill, tells the following ane 




















“Some wecks ago, a deputation from Manchester, consisting of gentlemen of al 
political parties, visited London, for the purpose of aequainting Sir Robert Pe l 
with the state of their district, and the critical condition and prospects of the vast 
industrial int rests represented by then 1, and placing in the l’remier nds a 
petition to the House of Commons, signed by nearly every man of weight and in- 

uence in Manchester, praying for the s eedy passing of the c orn Bill and T 
They likewise visited Lord John Russell. They next sous an intervi ! 





Lord Stanley; but his Lordship was ‘engaged,’ and Seclined to receive them 
Babsequentl) during the Easter recess, when Lord Stanley was in Lanca 
shire, and in the presumable enjoyment of a leisure not compatible with b 
import: unt and 0 nerous avocations in town, the committee appolutca at a pubs 
meeting in Manchester to watch over the progress of the Free-tr: i 
Parliament addressed a letter to his Lordship, requesting an interview with } 








This letter was written by the dln, Mr. Robert Gard: 
gentleman of well-known Conservative politics. The noble Lord's reply was cl 
racteristically off-hand and nonchalant: he told Mr. Gardner, and Ux 
district of Manchester, that as he had made up his mind to opps 
ment measure at any rate, he must decline a meeting which could lead to 


at Knowsley. 








» the G over 


The Duke of Wellington yesterday attained the seventy-seventh year of his : 


The Hereditary Prince of Saxe Meiningen left M: urlbor ugh House yesterday 
afternoon, for the Continent. ; 

The Times states that pensions of 5,000 a year to Viscount ~ nge and 
Lord Gough will be the Mimisterial propos: al on Monday. It is als suid th at th 





+ 


East India Company are to display their accustomed liberality t 
rties; the probability being that Viscount Hardinge will’ have 
0007. a year, and the Commander-in-chief one of 2,0000; making 

sources 10,000. a year to the one, and 7,0002. to the other. 


MON M ARKET. 
TOCK EXCHANGE, THURSDAY AFTENOON. 

As tomorrow will be a holyday both at the Bank and the Stock Exchange, our 
preliminary report—such as it is—must terminate this afternoon. No material 
nge has occurred in the prices of the English Funds; which have not fluctuated 
more than 4 per cent. An occasional pressure has been felt in the market from 
the predominance of money sales. Loans upon the security of English Stock have 
been sought after, at more than the usual rate of interest; but the supply of Stock 
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ued nearly the same as last 








The t premium of E chequer Bills h as cou 





week. In the Foreign Market, scarcely luctuation of moment has occurred. 
Spanish Stock is rs ather | firmer. Portug Bonds, which had fallen about 14 
per ceat up papery of the last news fr ce recovered, and 
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are LOW nearly at our last ir e€ was received 

Spain « 1m t though several : attempts 
t sell possessed « > i I io 20 ext nsive i 18 
were effected, an declined wit! the occurrence of any 4 iness of 





importance. 
market for the better class of Shares has been of a very buoyant character; 
ng the last few days there has occurred quite a revival o speculation in 












ah every one of them; the improvement in price having varied from it, to 54, 
1 the upwat wement cont *3 today without the a i s of 
” The Seri Shares are, however, with few exceptions, stil negi lected, 


The specul: ition above al lluded t to has been almost en- 
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with little signs of revival. 
Railways now in progress; neither the 
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rench res having been to any extent affected. 
: ” SATURDAY, TWELVE o’CLOCK.- 
The English Stocks have impr: wed + per cent : oo the closing = ms of 
Rn -and the prices are firm at the ns In 
Market, is are unchanged. The 
qu nations : are fene- 
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Direct Northern, Dub fin an lw unties, 264 Ditto, 
New, 738; Ditto’ and, York Exter 4 North 
British, 28; Ditto « arlisle Extensi 44 4; Dutch 
i 1App“ and Lyons Sh. 
4 { Colum . 164 ; 
Ditto for Account. eecees Danish 3 per Cents «-- a7 69 
3 per Cent Reduced. . sesece Hod 
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Long Annuities -. 
Bank Stock...- 
xel ern I 

India Stock. i per Cents 1845 ...-. 7 

Brazilian 5 per Cents ....+. ssian er Cents «++-++. 109 Lil 

Belgian 4} per Cents....... anish (Active) 5 perCents 254 

Chillan 6 per Cents... +++ Ditto 3 Cats 1942 cose coves S65 Th 

PUL PUBLIC AMUSEMENT 

One would think that the town had nothing =o to do but seek amuse- 
ments, and were never tired of those that have so often delighted them; 
judging, at least from the quantity ard quality of the dramatic and musical 
entertainments that have been this week. The ubiquity of reporters 
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new of performances that have exha 

The “] it of pleasure under cultion,” at the Italian Opera, goes 
on with uns 11 ardour: Grisi in Norma is greater than ever; and La- 
blache ™ ‘Dor Pasquale improvised fresh drolleries: this opera, with 
Lablache, Grisi, and Mario, is an exhilarating con; junction of vocal ex- 





cellence with natural gayety and humour. t week the ballet will 
otler ar iditional attractions, for Cerito is announce d to Uppear. 


in full seas Besides the Ancient Con- 





The musical madness is now 























cert, this week, under the direction of Prince Albert—remarkable for a 
rec hereli selection—there has been the R yal Acad Concert, the first 
4 f a erie > 4 f fi ur { oct il Cc one rts, the Le ethoven © art t ™ cic ty ’s meet- 
ing, Dando’s Quartet Concert, and the queer Ethiopian Serenaders. Mr. 
Wilson, too, has returned from the provinces, wit! id a richly- 
stored budget of “ things new aud old.” 

r has the indisposition of Mad silenced the music of 
Drury: Mr. WV :" ritana has | i for the Cy Jewels; 
and Mr. B 1 to it, treater e crowd that ched to 

=.) nitl hes amet 
~# ¢ = vary peech was 
M r pa yet has its 
votari icnthusiastic on tor Mr. Ma raws crowds to the 
Pris lL holds sway over the sympathies of the audiences by his 
His ; ul Virginius this week, 

in pear to have beeu deveply 
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1 ] te 
ITALIAN OPERA, 
O TUE EDITOR OF THE sVvECTATOR. 
in—I lave read your remarks, aud those of your correspoudent “ Z. A.”, on 
hject of the Pit t Opel 
I ree with “Z. A.”, that the y to sec ‘ cy of 1our 
t 1 er the seats, and issue no more tickets tha * place CAL AC ate: 
n Bull is so unreas¢ nable! There was a rumour of an intention to do this 
inning of the s as " — ier Ler name, V converting the whole 
t tals); but it raised a i tec torin of appeals from “ Constant Readers’ 
ves and Morning PF ind we heard no re of the project, which 
$ was never really entert i at all. They talked about there being no 
or “the general public ”:; what that means I don’t exactly know, but it 
1 to pass for an irresistible argument. 
A pl talk as if the Italian Opera were a necessary of i lich it is the 
i right of every Briton to enjoy, and Mr. ey merely a sort of secre- 
tary of state for musical atlairs, bound to issue to nation a certain number 
of 1 tes weekly. Surely, Sir, this is : all very absurd. Men save been known to 
pa tented happ) lives, and to go down to their graves in peace, 
Without ever entering ‘Her } la) sty’ The autre ; and it is ne phon ill-bred and ex- 
clu y consistent an nable, to say, that in ; has this 
is, of mere luxury, (though of a dkind,) it is mor keep up 
the tone of good breeding which is necessary to its proper than to 
secure to “the general public ” an opportunity of kicking the general shin, and 
tearing the general coat. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, —_— 
P.S. 1 cannot forbear saying, that I have no sympathy for Z. A.’s “two 
ladies.” What business had they there? They knew very well what they had to 


thus created is fast disappearing, and money is much more abundant this after- | expect. 
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“ SHORT DEEDS.” 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Lincoln s Inn, April 27. 

Smr—Will you allow me to say, that your strong sense of the evils of our pre- 
sent prolix system of conveyancing has induced you to sanction a very undesir- 
able mode of remedying it, and to overlook or not give their due weight to several 
important points connected with the question. Lord Brougham’s plan for se- 
curing a system of short deeds is, to enact that certain concise forms, given in the 
schedule to his act, shall have the force of certain long forms, (being the old- 
established forms,) therein also stated; that is to say, he enacts that one set of 
words shall mean another. Whilst he was about it, it is a pity that he did not 
carry out his principle a little further, and enact that “ hey presto” should mean 
a mo , and “ fiddle-de-dee” a marriage settlement. But I do not wish 
to depend upon ridicule instead of argument; so let me seriously call your atten- 
tion to the very dangerous consequences of this mode of interfering with detached 
bits of a great — complicated and (I freely add) inconvenient system. The 
short form, observe, is by hypothesis, and probably in reality, not sufficient in 
itself to express the desired meaning; it is either nonsense or ineffectual sense: 
it derives its force as a conveyance not from its own intrinsic qualities, but from 
the magic effect of the act of Parliament: it is not a set of words expressive of an 
intention, but an arbitrary formula acting only as a spell ; and, consequently, the 
least deviation from this formula—a word misplaced, or “and” written instead 
of “ or”—annihilates the whole thing: you must say, “Open sesame”; “ Open bar- 
ley” will not do. And where any such deviation has been made—and it may (I had 
almost said mast) be made four times in five—what have you to fall back upon? 
Nothing. In an instrument standing on its own merits, the intention is extracted 
(as our books say) from “the four corners of the deed”: if there is an intelli- 
gible expression of intention, that intention will be effectuated whatever be the 
form employed. But no such resource is afforded to the hapless Ali Baba who 
chooses to pass through doors which open, not with lock and handle, but by un- 
meaning hocus pocus: he misuses the charm, and finds himself immured for life 
in the fatal cavern of the “ Forty Thieves.” 

Another of Lord Brougham’s specious contrivances has deceived you in a way 
which, I confess, surprises me. You speak with approval of his enactment re- 
quiring the taxing-officer, in estimating the proper costs of a deed, to consider, 
not its length, but the skill and labour employed and responsibility incurred in 
resin it. But how is it possible for anybody to estimate the skill and labour 

mployed by me in drawing a conveyance, without reading the whole title to the 
property thereby conveyed—nay, more, without first reading the title in the state 
in which it was originally laid before me; and then following me, step by step, 
through all my efforts to clear it up and ascertain that it was satisfactory? And 
as to estimating responsibility incurred, no responsibility whatever is incurred by 
a barrister, nor by an attorney who employs a barrister: the only cases, therefore, 
to which this part of the enactment will be applicable, are where an attorney has 
drawn a deed for himself without having recourse to a regular conveyancer; and 
its effect, so far as it has any, will be to induce attornies to do so, in order to get 
the value of their responsibility incurred,—a sort of speculation, which you will 
allow, it is not very desirable to encourage. And this absurd consequence will 
ensue from it, that the price of a deed will depend neither upon length nor la- 
bour nor skill, but upon the value of the property dealt with; tor that, of course, 
must be the measure of the responsibility incurred. 

As a working conveyancer, and, I trust, a conscientious one, you may believe 
that the question of how brevity and safety may be best combined, is one which I 
often and anxiously consider, both for my clients’ sake and my own; and I should 
much like to address some remarks to you on the general state of the case: but 
if I make my letter too long you will not read it; so I confine myself at present 
to endeavouring to show that Lord Brougham’s method will not do. I enclose 
my name and address, to show that I am really what I subscribe myself, 

Your obedient servant, A CONVEYANCER. 

{Some remarks in correction of the above will be found among our Topics of 
the Day. But it will be understood, that we have neither time nor space to 
answer every communication that may be addressed to us on this subject by a 
ae il many of them alarmed for the credit of the craft by which they 
ive—Ep. 





AIDS TO EMIGRANTS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 

25th April 1846. 
Str—The abundant employment afforded by railway works in progress, and 
the stil! greater prospect of it by those projected, has for some time withdrawn 
attention from any extensive scheme of colonization. But as the time must arrive 
when the wants of the population will exceed the — of this limited country, 
it may be well to stir the question now, “ How can the Government best carry out 
an effective system of agricultural colonization?” You have frequently shown 
how little has yet been really done, though many plans have been tried; and the 
purpose of this letter is to show what, in my opinion, has been the cause of failure. 
Taking our North American Colonies as an example, the plan hitherto pursued 
has been to provide suitable ships to carry out the emigrants. On their arrival 
in a new country, they are advised to push on to the back-woods and uncleared 
lands; where they divide themselves into separate bands, and commence, each to 
his own taste, a little patch of clearing. By degrees, and after much labour, a 
little is got ready for crop; and the emigrant who has been hardy enough to with- 
stand all the rigours and difficulties of this unaccustomed enterprise, at length 
finds himself in possession of the means of sustenance for himself and his family. 
But for one who gets thus far, probably ten fail on the way. A large proportion 
never get farther into the country than the port at which they landed. Some 
struggle on awhile, but are at length disgusted with the first appearance of the 
location; and the greatest body, after one disappointment and another, and many 
in a state of extreme suffering, return to their own country beggared and dis- 
heartened. Now, Sir, if the Government, instead of emigratjon-agents, would 
employ clearing-agents, whose business would be to select a favourable country, 
intersected with a navigable river, or near the margin of one of the great inland seas 
of the North American continent, and then, by the use of combination, skill, and 
machinery, to carry on a wholesale system of clearing, providing proper means of 
access, and dividing the cleared country into suitable farms ready for the reception 
of the wearied emigrant, how much more successful would the scheme be. The 
energies of individual emigrants are wasted by division; and most of them have 
not the skill, even if they had the means, of profitably clearing the country. But 
a well-planned scheme, such as I have hinted at, could be executed with com- 
arative economy; and the emigrant would find it to his advantage to pay so much 
Licher a price’ for the cleared farms as would in the end repay the cost to the 
Government. The work of clearing might be carried on systematically; when a 
district is completed, correct plans and descriptions might be sent home to any 
particular county from which it was desirable to induce emigration; the price of 
each lot marked, and the expense of transport to the spot on certain conditions 
included in the price, the means of transport being of course provided by a pa- 
ternal government. Such arrangements would, without doubt, be successful; and 
though they would unquestionably involve large expenditure, yet the result of an 
extensively organized scheme of colonization would be an ample recompense to the 
country. The surplus population of a parish in this country, consisting of all 
classes—farmers, labourers, and artisans—might be transplanted to a parish of 
the same name in the new country, and carry with them in their companions many 
of those associations which bind us so much to the old country, and the want of 
which is so much felt by the solitary emigrant, friendless among strangers in a 

foreign land. J.C. 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


DEATH-PUNISHMENT. 

THE speeches at the meeting to promote the abolition of death- 
punishment, on Wednesday last, were for the most part stronger 
in facts, and general just feeling, than in logic. Their illustra- 
tions were to the point, but their conclusions were those of the 
will rather than the judgment. They demanded the abolition of 
death-punishment simply as a thing shocking, repulsive, and 
useless in itself, without taking into account the place it occupies 
in our system of punishment, and the want of a general recon- 
struction of the penal code should this chapter be expunged. Mr. 
Fox, however, turned this defect in strict logical coherence to a 
skilful account. He passed in rapid review the stronger points 
of all the speakers ; explained, that at such a meeting the great 
object was to elicit the public sentiment ; showed how each orator 
who had spoken before him illustrated one truth, or represented 
one class of thinkers; and wound up by recommending the adop- 
tion of a petition to Parliament praying them to deliberate on 
this question in all its bearings, and give its due weight to every 
opinion that had been uttered. 

This was at once concentrating the desultory efforts of all who 
took a prominent part in the meeting and directing them to a 
practical use. It was at the same time a lesson to the audience 
respecting the real duties of the Legislature in this case—per- 
haps to the Legislature. 

he opponents of death-punishment are too apt to regard its 
abolition as an isolated question, and to allow themselves to be 
carried away by the mere sentiment of disgust which is excited 
by witnessing or strongly imagining the infliction of this penalty. 
They injure their cause by assuming that all must see and feel 
as they do; substituting intense volition on their own part for 
argument, and overlooking obstacles. 

It is a phrase with many of them, that no man has a right to 
take away the life God gave. In certain cases man has the right. 
When assailed by a madman or ruffian, if no means to preserve 
my own life offer but by taking his, I have a right to take it. If 
the destructive propensities of a man cannot be eradicated, and if 
all means of restraining him while life remains are unavailing, 
society has a right to assure its safety by removing him—by his 
death. The religious colour sometimes thrown over the denial of 
the right does not affect this view. It is painful to reflect that 
an unprepared soul may thus be sent to its great account; but 
better that he should thus be sent than be the means of sending 
half-a-dozen others. The question of death-punishment is after 
all a question of utility—of expediency. Is death-punishment 
the only means of restraining men with certain propensities from 
crimes subversive of society? Is it the best means? The cir- 
cumstance that our judgment is apt to be biassed on the one hand 
by fear of violence, on the other by disgust at the penalty, is the 
very reason why passion and imagination should as much as 
possible be denied any voice in the decision of this question. 

The position and character of the great majority of the class 
with whom the penal law has to deal must also be taken into 
account. In early simple societies there is no crime-class. Crime 
is there the isolated act of impulse, not the business of a profes- 
sion. All men are in the main alike good; or rather, with 
| deference to the admirers of the good old times, they are all alike 
bad. It is only in advanced societies, with their complicated re- 
lations, that a crime-class is found. The ranks of this class are 
recruited from many sources,—the naturally perverse, the habi- 
| tually thoughtless and indolent, the unfortunate ; but ignorance, 
except of their own degrading profession, is the predominant 
characteristic. The crime-class consists mainly of those who 
| have been taught no better; who have acquired a certain dex- 
| terity in their habitual pursuits, and have to this end developed 
certain intellectual faculties; who sometimes cherish a clannish 
spirit, but who are in the main uninstructed savages, living apart 
in the midst of civilization. Respectable, proprietary society, are 
organized against this class or tribe, and it is organized against 
them : it is a permanent state of war between honest society and 
thiefdom. The penal law and its ministers are the means by 
which we try to narrow the limits and cripple the resources of 
this belligerent state. Criminals from among the respectable 
class are comparatively exceptional cases, instances of lapses on 
one point, of recruits for the army of crime. The object of the 
penal law is to deter the enemy from attacking us and perma- 
nently to diminish his numbers. In devising the best means to 
this end, the punishment of death must be examined as coolly 
and dispassionately as any other: the penal law must be regarded 
as a system of tactics—a whole kept together by the mutual 
pressure and coherence of all its parts. 

Keeping this in view, it may be remarked, that the severe and 
vindictive system of punishment has failed. It has not dimi- 
nished the proportional number of the crime-class to the rest of 
society : it has rendered criminals more callous, reckless, and in- 
veterate. The experiments of a reformatory system—unsystema- 
tically and empirically made—have never afforded results sug- 
—_ hopes that this new method may be more effective. One 








ifficu ty is to strengthen the will to do good; for in habitual 
criminals it is rather this faculty than the apprehensive or the 


reasoning that seems paralyzed. Another difficulty is to give the 
nitent criminal a new start in life: men shrink involuntarily 
rom association with the gaol-bird. Still there is ground to hope, 
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that by working out the separate, the silent, and the social | 
systems of prison discipline, even these impediments may | 
be overcome. The great secret is, to keep the minds of judges 
and gaolers superior to angry passion, compelling the suf- 
ferers to feel that there is nothing vindictive in the treat- 
ment to which they are subjected, and that the desire pro- 
fessed for their reformation is sincere. A system based upon 
these views precludes the use of torture. Dispassionately viewed, 
it precludes also the use of death-punishment. The senseless cry, | 
“Blood must have blood!” is sheer thirst for vengeance. The 
infliction of death stirs up angry and contumacious passions 
in those who think their turn may come next. The mere in- | 
fliction of death has a contagious effect upon the imitative race 
of man, and the operations of Jack Ketch appear to awaken 
emulation rather than fear. Nor is death-punishment required 
even to remove incorrigibles. The extreme cases to which this 
plea would seem to warrant its application are comparatively few, | 
and it does appear possible to keep these few enragés (madmen) 
secure under lock and key. The demand of humanity cannot, 
however, be satisfied by the simple abolition of death-punishment. | 
What is to be substituted? There was more real cruelty in send- | 
ing souls to be killed in Norfolk Island, as that den was managed | 
ten years ago, than in killing the body here. 





EPHEMERAL POPULARITIES. 

Ir is curious to reflect on the materials out of which a people | 
makes, for the most part, its political leaders and regenerators. 
Without looking beyond our own country, let us cast our eyes | 
back upon the Wilkeses, Hunts, Burdetts, and the rest of them. 
Deitied at the outset of their career, neglected when not vilified | 
at its close, these men are the same throughout. Placed in 
prominent positions by the pressure of circumstances or their 
own craving for notoriety—possessed of a flashy power of pleas- 
ing, without comprehensive views or an aim clearly understood 
by themselves—endowed with only those superficial talents which 
never ripen into mature fruits—their talent and patriotism exist 
mainly in the imaginations of their devotees. It is to the medium | 
through which they are seen that they owe their transitory dis- 
tinction. 

The real public men of eminence are few. Of those in the re- 
gular or official line of business in this country, for the last cen- 
tury and a half, perhaps Walpole, the younger Pitt, Fox, Burke, 
and Peel, are the only ones that will stand the criticism of future 
historians. In the irregular or agitator line, we can recollect | 
only two—O’Connell and Cobden. In all of these, the fascinating | 
or imposing qualities were rooted in intense continuous applica- | 
tion to business. They had definite aims; they stuck to these | 
aims; they devised means of carrying them into effect ; they took 
the labouring oar into their own hands; their power of bending 
individuals to their will in private intercourse, or masses by pub- 
lic display, was struck out of them unconsciously in their efforts 
to accomplish their ends. Their talent for ruling men was latent in 
them till emergencies called it forth; and then it took themselves 
quite as much as others by surprise. The real politicalfleader, 
whether as minister or demagogue, gives the first impulse to the 
machine himself. 

It would be instructive, could we see behind the curtain, to 
mark how completely the man of mere ephemeral popularity is in 
the power of the members of his party he work in secret. They 
instil ideas, and suggest courses of action to him. And often 
when the first flutter of gratitied vanity has died away—when 
the honeymoon of matrimony with the confiding public or party 
is over—what work it does cost the wire-drawers of the puppet to 

et it in motion again! Willany one ever give to the world a | 

etailed account of the innumerable marchings and counter- 
marchings of “dear Pouncy” and the rest of the Westminster 
Committee—their “call again tomorrow ” visits at Sir Francis’s 
town-house—their rapid journies to Melton Mowbray, when he 
fairly ran to kennel—in order to get up a spontaneous effort of 
patriotism on the part of Burdett ! 

After the first burst of excitement, there is little to envy in the 
career of the mere idol of popularity. He must act his part after 
the scenic illusion has palled on his sense. And when he is 
relegated to obscurity, or fairly hooted from the stage, his feel- 
ings can only be compared to those of a superanuated ci-devant 
beauty, envying in her solitude the empressement — 
fair ones engross. Nor is theirs the fault. The crowd which 
deserts them has not even the apology of the beaux who fly from | 
faded charms. The ephemeral popularity is applauded because 
he falls in with the mood of this year, and hissed because he can- 
not change and chime in with that of a few years hence. 

It is needless to complain of this levity of the public: the public 
will go on making to itself gods of the first jack-daw or milch-cow | 
that it meets, quarrelling with them after a while, and betaking 
itself to new ones not a jot more divine. And the strangest affair 
about the whole matter is, that public business gets on in this 
way. The people attribute to the leader of their choice, for the 
time being, the work of their own bull-headed energies. He is 
only the flag that waves at the head of the armed column. The 
Highland army of Charles Stuart refused to march towards Pres- 
tonpans unless one long field-piece they had got hold of was 
sent on along with them. The gun was only used for firing 
Signals: their own good broad-swords won the fight; and yet 
it is not easy to determine how far their faith in the cannon 
contributed to the victory. The long field-piece of Prestonpans 
was the type of all our ephemeral popularities—those reputation 
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| so forcibly. 


| and imperfect expression. 


bubbles, of which we have seen so many rise to the billowy sur- 
face of the political ocean, toss about on it for a while, and burst. 





AFFAIRS OF DISHONOUR. 
Mr. DisrakE x! got up a “scene” the other night, and manifested 
a considerable desire to have a shot at Sir Robert Peel. It is not 
every private gentleman that aspires to have a Prime Minister 
for his target; but Mr. Disraeli is epical in his tastes. He is 
quite the spoiled child of Parliamentary fashion, and expects a 
” even in the meat for his more sanguinary 
appetite. Having pertinaciously fired off speeches to destroy the 
Minister, without much practical result, he would try pistols. 
But Sir Robert Peel is hardly the man to play into such boyish 
whims. Mr. Perceval was shot at by Bellingham, but he 
did not make arrangements for it with his eyes open. The 
Duke of Wellington, it is true, took his turn with falleere, 
flying pennies, and candle-wick, before Lord Winchilsea’s pistol ; 
but the Duke is a military man, and military men feel bound to 


| set aside common sense in such matters, for fear fools, and Cock- 


nies who know nothing about chivalry, should think them 
cowards. Still, the world has jogged on a few paces since those 
days, and with it Sir Robert Peel. Mr. Disraeli, then, hankering 
for a Minister to his idle pistol, could only “ wish he might get it.” 

Supposing, however, the thing had been brought about,—and 
more impossible things have happened—no case could have been 
invented which would have shown up the absurdity of duelling 
Suppose Sir Robert Peel had been so obliging as to 
get up at four or five o’clock on Saturday morning—and a very 
drizzling morn it turned out—had ridden with some “ friend” a 
doleful ride to the Finchley fields or Wimbledon, and had suffered 
himself to be placed opposite to the Hebrew-Caucasian Crichton : 
Sir Robert, we presume, would not pretend to vie with Vivian 
Grey in pistol-shooting. He would most likely, having gone to 
Wimbledon a Prime Minister, have come back what Mr. Manti- 
lini calls “a body”: instead of Sir Robert Peel for the service of 
the country, there would have been nothing but “a body,” and a 
nine-days’ wonder. Such would have been the glorious result of 
indulging Mr. Disraeli, because he chose to think that Sir Robert 
Peel’s denial of an unfounded assertion amounted to a technical 
“insult.” Could any game at chivalry be more puerile, or more 
miserable in its issue? It well becomes the House of Commons 
to discountenance these obsolescent fooleries. 

By the by, some of the reports impute to a Major Macnamara 
words which look as if he had meant to foster the affair of honour. 
Is it possible that the old Irish gentleman of the theatre-stage 
has been returned to Parliament? or rather, has not the Major 
been misreported ? 

Assuming a fatal upshot to the duel, what possible good could 
have accrued to anybody—what modicum of glory even to the 
shooter? He would, no doubt, have been immortalized in _his- 
tory. If any one should happen to ask, some years hence, “ Who 
was Benjamin Disraeli?” the answer would have been, not “‘ The 
author of the Wondrous Tale of Alroy,” but “Oh! the man that 
shot Sir Robert Peel.” And in the index to Somebody’s continua- 
tion of Hughes’s Hume and Smollett, you would have read, under 
the head of Central Criminal Court, “See Macnaughten, Wicks, 
Disraeli, &c.” But what an immortality ! 





SHORT DEEDS. 
THE two objections urged by a correspondent, in a previous page, 
against what we shall for the sake of brevity call with him “ Lord 
Brougham’s plan” for securing a system of short deeds, are easily 
answered. 

I. It is no new thing in law to make a simple form of words, or 
symbolical action, expressive of a complicated intention. By the 
Roman law, very brief verbal formulw, accompanied by an act as 
simple, were sufficient to transfer the full dominion of property from 
one person to another, or to invest the slave with all the privileges 
of the free man. The sasine and infeftment of the Scotch law— 
and analogous forms in almost every system of land conveyancin 
of feudal origin—is another example. “I dub thee knight,” wit 
a tap of a sword on the shoulder, conveys all the honours and pri- 
vileges of thatrank. In the majority of sales, gifts, &c., the inten- 
tion of the parties to the transaction is so nearly the same, that no- 
thing more is required than a simple word or act to witness the 
existence of that intention, and the precise moment when it re- 
ceives accomplishment. The adoption of such symbols or formule 
removes a world of danger that would otherwise arise from obscure 
When a man utters the formula, or 
performs the symbolic act, there can be no controversy as to his 
intention. The danger likely to arise through deviations from 
the strict form of the Short Deeds Act does not appear very great. 
It is the practice in attornies’ and conveyancers’ hices for several 
parties to read and reread deeds in the course of preparation, 
with a view to insure their verbal and literal accuracy: the pro- 
bability of mistakes being overlooked increases with the length of 
deeds and the latitude left to those who prepare them in the choice 
of expressions. The adoption of uniform short forms tends to 
diminish this source of error. The degree of accuracy attained 
in our first-class printing-offices might enable us to ascertain with- 
in a trifle the number of such mistakes likely to occur in a year. 
Our correspondent is incorrect when he assumes that the short 
form is obscure either in “ hypothesis” or “in reality.” It differs 
from the circumlocutory forms in use only in being a simple ex- 
pression of will to do an act, whereas they attempt to give a ca- 
talogue raisonné of all the metaphysical peculiarities and con- 
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sequences of the act. 
| eee p eo the intention of the short instrument may, like 
that of the long, be extracted “from the four corners of the deed.” 
If our correspondent had attentively read the acts he criticises, 
he would have found the proviso, “that any deed or part of a 
deed which shall fail to take effect by virtue of this act, shall 
nevertheless be as valid and effectual, and shall bind the parties 
thereto, so far as the rules of law and equity will permit, as if 
the act had not been made.” Thus the usual rules of construc- 
tion are applicable to these short deeds. 

II. “The remuneration clause,” our correspondent says, “ will 
have the absurd consequence, that the price of a deed will depend 
neither upon length nor labour nor skill, but upon the value of 
the property dealt with.” This is an exaggerated statement of 
the possible consequence of the clause referred to: the value of 
the property dealt with will only be one of the elements taken 
into account by the taxing-officer. This may seem absurd to 
“a Conveyancer”; but it is the principle of taxation in Scot- 
land, France, and many other countries, and in India as far as 
judicial proceedings are concerned. Nay, many persons in this 
country—among them, the present Master of the Rolls, Lord 
Langdale—have declared their preference of this mode of tax- 
ation. The word “responsibility” is taken by our correspondent 
in too limited a sense. Even a barrister, or an attorney shielded 
ty the opinion of counsel, is still responsible; for the man who 
glaringly bungles a deed, and weakens or destroys his client's 
title, runs great risk of losing his practice. The practitioner who 
undertakes to prepare a deed to transfer a complicated title to a 
large property, is therefore truly said to incur great responsibility. 
As to the other elements of the taxing-ofticer’s judgment, it is not 
necessary to “read the whole titles” to the property conveyed, 
and follow the conveyancer through every step, in order to ascer- 
tain the amount of skill and labour employed: a much more sum- 
mary process will enable an experienced practical lawyer—and 
only such a one is competent to tax accounts—to form an esti- 
mate sufficiently accurate for all practical purposes. 

We do not attempt any vdeindes to our correspondent’s wit,— 
which, for professional wit, is not bad. We are willing to believe 
that he wishes to remedy the evils of a “prolix” system: but 
while he is “ anxiously considering” it, Lord Brougham and his 
coadjutors appear to be going to effect it. Until the new Dill be 
published, it would be rash to give a more decided opinion. 





THE FIRST OF MAY. 
May-pay, even in London, is still celebrated, or partially cele- 
brated, by a few. The chimney-sweepers walk their rounds. 
Knots of ribbons are attached to the heads of the omnibus-horses, 
and bunches of flowers to the saddles. Before many windows 
ts of mignionette are stuck up—an indulgence in a small 
uxury reserved to grace this day. Here and there showy holy- 
day dresses may be seen setting out on a pleasure-party. 
hese straggling indications of a day still regarded as having 
a character apart from other days are fragments of traditions. 
They are relics of a time when all the world made holyday on the 
first of May, surviving in an age which knows no out-and-out 
holydays, like the remaining stones of a Druidical circle ina 
corn-field. They remind us of earlier generations, pervaded by 
habits of thought and feeling which have passed away. 

The age of public py a has passed ; but man is a holyday- 
making animal, and will have a private one for himself, come 
what may. And may not this new arrangement have its recom- 
mendations, as well as the old? WDivines instruct us that this life 
is a scene of trial and warfare against evil impulses and frailties. 
In war it is wise that some keep watch while others repose. It is 
not good that all the world should make holyday at once: some 
should attend to the earnest duties of life while others are playing. 
Again, it may be questioned whether a public holyday has half 
the charm of a private one. Closed shop-windows-—and when 
everybody goes to play at once the windows must be closed— 
have more the air of a public mourning than of a public festival. 


Lastly, in the event of inaccuracy in | 
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DISCOVERIES IN AUSTRALIA. 

On the return of the Beagle from the expedition commanded by Cap- 
tain King, she was selected for a voyage of survey and discovery 
along the coasts of Australia and New Guinea, in order to construct 
charts to improve the navigation, examine the character of the 
country near the sea, and pursue, as far as was practicable, any river- 
opening that might offer sufficient promise to warrant diversion from 
the primary business of the voyage, which was that of marine surveying. 
In these pursuits the expedition was engaged between six and seven years, 
1837-1843 ; at first under the command of Captain Wickham, and when 
his health failed, under that of his second, Commander Lort Stokes. The 
narrative of their labours, discoveries, and perils, with the practical re- 
sult of their surveys, is contained in the ample volumes before us, and 
the maps and charts which accompany them. An interesting account 
of two voyages from Port Essington to the Southern parts of the In- 
dian Archipelago is contributed by Captain Owen Stanley. 

The course of the surveying expedition extended round the entire 
coasts of New Holland and Van Diemen’s Land; involving repeated 
visits to most of the colonies, especially to Swan River and Port Essing- 
ton. The places to which more especial attention was paid were— 
Bass Straits between Van Diemen’s Land and Australia Felix, and Torres 
Straits at the Northern extremity of the continent, both celebrated for 
the dangers of the navigation and for wrecks; the Gulf of Carpentaria, 


| that large indented sea running deeply into the North end of the conti- 


nent of New Holland; and nearly the whole of the North-west coast 
from Port Essington to the Tropic of Capricorn. The minutix of these 
surveys, however essential to the navigator, involving, as they may, life 
or death, are most fitly exhibited on charts,—for mere description conveys 
but little to the mind: the narrative of the daily proceedings by sea and 


| land, with the lesser explorations and their results, could not be con- 


The charm of leisure, too, is enhanced by the view of its oppo- | 


site: at least, on this principle only can we explain the propensity 
of working men to haunt on days of leisure the vicinity of the 
scene of their daily toil. To one of this class there must be a 
pleasure, sweet as it is rare, in looking, at safe distance, as he 
stands pipe in mouth between wite and child, to the spot where 
his comrades are toiling, and thinking for the twentieth time, “1 
don’t need to go there today. 


CRADLE CIVILIZATION. 
SONNET, ON READING THE APPEAL FOR WILDERSPIN, IN LAS 
SPECTATOR. 
The “ leading men” in science or in art, 
Those whom the giddy thouglitless w 
The merchant kings, who throns th 
The babbling senators, who ru'e th 
The very Queen herself, who moves aj 
In loftier sphere, while crowds her \ 
All these can sway the actions, not th 
They can but govern, cannot educate. 
This is their office high, who would obey 
His word who was the truth, the life, the way— 
“ Bring little children to me, while ye may.” 
Blest is such greatness: with sweet psaltery 
Do infant voices wing* their way on hich, 
Answer’d by angel choirs beyond the ethereal sky. 
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densed by us with interest, if at all: but the greater discoveries, con- 
sisting of several rivers, may be indicated. 

Of these streams, by far the most important is Victoria river; which 
falls into the Indian Ocean, on the North-west side of New Holland, in 
about latitude 15° South and 129° East longitude. At its confluence 
with the sea, it is twenty-six miles wide, and of considerable depth in its 
channel. For about thirty-five miles, however, it is rather an inlet than 
properly a river. On ascending that distance, its character entirely 
changes ; flowing through a narrow defile of “a precipitous rocky range 
of compact sandstone, rising from 400 to 600 feet in height, in some 
places not less than twenty fathoms deep, with a velocity sometimes not 
less than six miles an hour.” 

“It continues a rapid stream during its passage through this defile, an extent 
of some thirty mi and beyond it is found slowly winding its way towards the 
sea across a rich alluvial plain, fifteen miles in width. Above this plain is found a 
second range of similar character and formation to that before mentioned; the 
stream, however, having of course somewhat less both of width and depth, and 
flowing with a decreased rapidity. The elevation of the hills on either side was 
at first entering considerably less than in the former range; they had also lost 
much of their steep and precipitous appearance; but as we gradually proceeded 
up, the former distinctive characteristics returned: the hills rose higher and more 
boldly, almost immediately from the water's edge, and continued each mile to 
present a loftier and more rugged front; never, however, attaining the extreme 
altitude of the former or Sea Range. Above Reach Hopeless, the width of the al- 
luvial land lying between the immediate margin of the river and the hills which 
bound its valley considerably increased; and just in proportion as the high bold 
land approached the channel on one shore, it receded from it on the opposite, and 
left an extensive alluvial flat between that bank and the retreating hulls.” 

The river, in October and November, when it was explored, was 
found to be navigable for the Beagle about sixty miles, and was ascend- 
ed in boats for nearly sixty miles further. Navigation beyond 
was brought to a stand by one of those long dry patches which are 
found in all the Australian rivers after the season of the floods. A 
pedestrian excursion, however, traced the course of the river for some 
distance upwards; the character and soil of the country improving as 
they ascended, and the river continuing of undiminished magnitude. The 
heat, aud the exhaustion of some of the party, however, compelled a re- 
turn to the boats, when one hundred and forty miles distant from the sea, 

“ Its apparent direction continued most invitingly from the Southward—the ve 
line to the heart of this vast land, whose unknown interior has afforded so muc 
scope for ingenious specu n, and which at one time I had om that it was 

| reserved for us to do yet more in reducing to certainty. And though from the 
point upon which I stood to pay it my last lingering farewell the nearest reach of 
water was itself invisible, yet far, far away, I could perceive the green and glisten- 
| ing vallies through which it wandered, or rather amid which it slept; and the 
refreshing verdure of which assured me, just as convincingly as actual observa- 
| tion could have done, of the constant presence of a large body of water; and left 
| an indelible impression upon my mind, which subsequent consideration has only 
| served to deepen, that the Victoria will afford a certain pathway far into the centre 
| of that country, of which it is one of the largest known rivers.” 
| The next river in point of navigable importance was the Adelaide, 
| which empties itself into Clarence Strait at the Northern extremity of the 
| continent, in about latitude 13° and longitude 131°, and flows in nearly 
| a Southerly direction, in fact almost perpendicular to the Vietoria. It 
| was ascended by boats for about eighty miles ; when it divided into two 
branches, one taking a Southerly, the other an Easterly direction. The 
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latter was too narrow for the boat’s-oars. The Southerly or main stream 
was blocked up by fallen trees lying across it. As soon as the mere em 
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bouchure was passed with its mangroves, the soil and vegetation dis- | 


played more of Tropical luxuriance than is found along the usually arid 
plains of the Western coast of New Holland. 

The third river, called the Albert, falls into the head of the Gulf of 
Carpeutaria in longitude 140°; and as far as navigation is concerned, is 
the least important of the three. It has a bar at the mouth, and Com- 
mander Stokes could only ascend it for fifty miles. The country, how- 
ever, appears beautiful and fertile, and much better watered than the 
other parts of the continent. 

Two other rivers were discovered, but of less consequence : the Fitzroy, 
in latitude about 184° longitude 123°, which was ascended through con- 
tinual impediments for ninety miles; the Fitzmaurice, which meets the 
effluence of the Victoria, pretty much as the Medway does the Thames. 
It takes a North-casterly direction, and was ascended by Mr. Fitzmaurice 
for about eighty miles. 

Of these five rivers, the Victoria is not only the most considerable, but 
it is perhaps the most important in the whole continent; for although the 
Murray receives more tributaries and drains a larger extent of country, 
it is not nearly so navigable, nor has it apparently such a continuous 
stream. ‘The proximity of the Fitzmaurice, the Adelaide, and several 
smaller rivers, whose head-waters would seem to rise near each other— 
the probable fertility of the soil, and its adaptation to Tropical produc- 
tions—together with the neighbourhood of the Indian Archipelago—ren- 
der this part, and indeed the whole peninsula lying between the Gulf of 
Carpentaria and the Indian Ocean, of considerable prospective value. 
Settlement, however, must be a work of time. Further exploration is 
required ; we want to know more of the soil, more of the water and cli- 
mate: and after all, it must rather be plantation than colonization. In 
the climate North of Swan River, though the European may preserve his 
health, it is very doubtful whether he can retain it if exposed to labour. 
But the climate will agree very well with the Chinese, and Malays, 
who can be procured in any number ; and its future population will per- 
haps be Europeans, as traders, capitalists, and skilled mechanics, with 
Chinamen and inhabitants of the Archipelago for labourers. This is a 
state of things which can hardly be brought about per sa/tum, but must 
grow up. Settlement from Sydney has already extended to Moreton Bay; 
and, if facilitated, will gradually extend Northwards till it reach the 
head of the Gulf of Carpentaria, adapting itself to circumstances as 
they arise, and laying a surer and more natural foundation than any pro- 
jecting speculation. No doubt, a Government that understood the subject 
of colonization, and would judiciously carry it out on a large and liberal 
scale, might do much ; but all that we are likely to obtain from a British 


Ministry, is a few exploring expeditions, the establishment of a post at a | 


fitting place, (if any other people is likely to go there,) and facilities to 
settlers. 

As bases of exploration these discoveries are important; though we 
do not agree with the enthusiasm of Captain Stokes, who considers 
that the Victoria will afford a certain pathway jar into the interior. The 
rivers of this continent, so far as they are known, are too uncertain 
for any one to infer the unseen from the visible : the most promising- 
looking stream, or lake-like reach, is quickly followed by a dry bed with 
only_a few water-holes ; and there is nothing to lead one to suppose but 
that the Victoria may be the same a dozen miles from where Captain 
Stokes quitted it. The banks gave indications of extensive floods, as in 
the other rivers of this parched country : twice in the party’s upward pro- 
gress the usual dry beds were encountered, and the last time the boats 
could not be dragged over. No doubt, a land expedition may make its 
way till these pools entirely fail and no water can be procured by digging ; 
but we should not feel certain that one hundred miles could be safely 
made, much less five, the distance into the centre of New Holland. It 
is, however, worth the trial, especially as the sixty or seventy miles 
navigable for ships enables us to establish a floating settlement, with 
ample supplies, well in the country; aud they might be carried still 
further in boats. The river Fitzmaurice, and the country intervening 
between it and the Adelaide, also require examination. 

The volumes which contain the narrative of these discoveries, and some 
others of « minor kind, are interesting from the novelty of their subjects : 
they have, too, the attraction that newness of exploration always possesses, 
and the spirit of adventure which the reader partakes of with the explorer, 
hoping with his hopes, rejoicing in his suecess, and feeling his disappoint- 


ment. The trejuent visits, and at wide intervals, to different colonies in 
different siages of advancement, give change and interest to the narra- | 


tive ; which is also varied by adventures with the natives, from man and 


alligators to mosquitoes and flies. The bulk of the book, however, is a 
task upon the reader’s powers of endurance: and this is caused by an 
error we have before pointed out in works of this nature—the mixture of 
technical or scientific with the more popular matter. The mass of readers 
care nothing for the merely nautical proceedings of the voyage, still less 
for its surveying business; whilst the alternation of marine surveying 
with narrative and description rather alloys the professional interest of 
theformer. A better work for all parties would have been produced by 
two divisious—one for the general, one for the professional reader. 

Some of the most curious passages of the book are those which give an 
account of the interviews with the Natives, who saw White men for the 
first time. Here is a specimen of some near Adelaide river. 

“ Near Escape Cliffs I met a small family of Natives, consisting of an elderly 
man, his wife, a 1 ildren. By degrees, advancing alone, I contrived to get 
Near enouch to make the woman a present of a handkerchief; in return for which, 
she gave me a large leaf of the cabbage palm that was slung across her back. 
I at length drew all the family 
fifteen, being the most timid 
, * These people exhibited more curiosity than I had before noticed in the Abo- 
rigines, as | was able to induce them to visit the whale-boat that was on shore 
close by. 
next the largeness of the boat itself. The exclamations of surprise given vent to 
by the old man as he gazed on the workmanship of his civilized brethren were 
amusing: suddenly a loud shout would burst from his lips, and then a low 
whistle. I watched the rapid change of countenance in this wild savage with 
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around me; the eldest child, a youth of about | 
* * * * 


Here, as in other places, the size of the oars first astonished them, and | 


interest; all his motions were full of matter for observation. The mixed curiosity 

| and dread depicted in his dusky face, the feeling of secret alarm at this first ren- 
contre with a White man intruding in his native wilds, which he must have ex- 
perienced, added much to the zest of the scene. I, however, at length almost 
versuaded the old man to accompany me on board: he even put one foot in the 
boat for the purpose; when, seeing the depth of the interior, he recoiled with a 
slight shudder, as if from immersion in cold water. He was now overwhelmed by 
the woman and elder child with entreaties not to take such a rash step; and their 
rude eloquence succeeded.” 

MATERNAL SENTIMENT. 

The reader will remember the native named Alligator, whom I have mentioned 
on a previous visit to Port Essington. I witnessed in his family an instance of 
aflec for a departed child, which, though it exhibited itself m this peculiar 
manner, was extremely touching. The wife had treasured up the bones of the 
little one, and constantly carried them about with her, not as a memento mori, but 
as an object whereon to expend her tenderest emotions whenever they swelled 
within her breast. At such times she would put together these bones with a ra- 
pidity that supposed a wonderful knowledge ot esteclagy, and set them up that 
she might weep over them. Perhaps, in her imagination, as she performed this 
melancholy rite, the ghastly framework before her became indued with the comely 
form of iniancy; bright eyes once more sparkled in those hollow cells, and a smile 
of ineffable delight hung where, in reality, was nought but the hideous grin of 

th. I exceedingly regret that the mother who could feel so finely was some 


time afterwards over-persuaded to part with the bones of her child. 
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NATIVE TRADE. 

I may here mention, that the medical officer of the settlement was in the habit 
of extracting teeth for the Natives, who found the European method much more eas 
than their own mode of knocking them out [as marks]. The supercargo of a ac | 
learning this fact, was anxious to become a purchaser of teeth to some extent for 
the London market, being persuaded that they would find a ready sale among the 
dentists; and it is more than probable that many of our fair ladies at home are 
indebted for the pearls on which the poets exhaust so much of their fancy to the 
rude natives of Lenaiin. 

All the Northern rivers are infested by alligators ; which, besides their 
unpleasant proximity, sometimes gave rise to narrow escapes. ere is 
one adventure. 

“ Several flights of large cvurlews were seen passing over the boat, and resting 
on the flats iu its neighbourhood. Whilst endeavouring to procure some of them, 
I was placed in a sufficiently awkward position, running the risk of becoming 
myselt a fresh meal instead of procuring one. I had stripped to swim across a 
creek, and with gun in hand was stealthily crawling to the outer edge of the flat 
where my intended victims were, when an alligator rose close by, bringing his un- 
pleasant countenance much nearer than was agreeable. My gun was charged 
with shot; and the primitive state of nudity to which I had just reduced myself 

wecluded the possibility of my having a second load. To fire, therefore, was use- 
ess, and to retreat difficult, for 1 had wandered from the boat some distance across 
the bank, on which the water was fast rising. Thought there was no time for; and 
before my companions could have reached me, the tide would have flooded the place 
sufliciently to enable the alligator to attack meat a disadvantage. My only chance 
of escaping the monster was to hasten back to the boat, and to cross the last creek 
before the alligator, who appeared fully aware of my intentions. It was now, 
therefore, a mere matter of speed between us; and the race began. 1 started off 
with the utmost rapidity, the alligator keeping pace with me in the water. After 
a sharp and anxious race, I reached the last creek, which was now much swollen; 
while the difficulty of crossing was aggravated by my desire to save my gun. 
Plunging in, I reached the opposite shore just in time to see the huge jaws of the 
alligator extended close above the spot where I had quitted the water. My de- 
liverance was providential; and I could not refrain from shuddering as I sat gain- 
ing breath upon the bank after my escape, and watching the disappointed alligator 
lurking about as if still in hopes of making his supper upon me. Waiting till 
the monster came close, \I took a deliberate aim at his eye; which had only the 
eflect of frightening him a little.” 









FORSYTH'’S POSTHUMOUS SERMONS, AND OBSERVATIONS 
ON GENESIS AND EXODUS. 

Tue late Robert Forsyth, a Scotch advocate of eminence, was a very res 
markable man. In a brief autobiographical fragment, included in the 
Memoir prefixed to this volume, he describes his parents as “ extremely 
poor, but they resolved to make me a minister if in their power.” His 
mother taught him to read English: he “ began Latin at a parish-school, 
at seven years old, and continued till twelve, learning very little” ; but 
he had acquired a love of reading, and devoured many English books which 
were lent him by the villagers, including the Persian and Turkish Tales, 
Paradise Lost, Josephus, and Young’s Night Thoughts. “ With much 
difficulty, on account of poverty,” he writes, “I was sent to Lanark 
School, eleven miles distant, at twelve or thirteen years old”; and 
* Jearned more in a few months than I had done in five years before.” 
At fourteen he was sent to Glasgow College, where he “ learned little” ; 
and at fifteen the situation of tutor in a gentleman's family was procured 
for him, “ by our minister, Mr. Pearson.” This vocation he pursued in 
three successive families, till he was about twenty ; when he became a 
preacher or licentiate of the Church of Scotland. He found “ much 
pleasure” in preaching ; but having no interest, he was uniformly un- 
successful in obtaining any living that became vacant. “ Wauchope of 
Niddry at one time, and at another Gillespie the snuff-merchant, prevailed 
with Henry Dundas to give churches to my competitors.” Thus baffled, 
he became angry with his profession; lay awake a whole night deliber- 
ating whether he would take to physic or the bar; and decided upon the 
latter. lis struggles with the two great powers of the Church and the 
Law, as well as with the law itself, are best told in his own words. 

“T resolved, at the same time, to conceal my views, that I might preserve the 

owe of taking the situation of a parish minister if it should come in my way 

sut the concealment exposed me to this inconvenience, that I could consult no- 
body as to the mode in which the law ought to be studied. I supposed I must 
read Justinian’s Pandects for the Roman Law, and then all the Acts of Parlia- 
ment for Modern Law. 

“T had begun with the Pandects, and had read and taken notes of forty-five 
books, before I learned that there was a more royal (easier) road to the knowledge 
of the law, by the aid of commentators and abridgments. 
| “] attended the law-classes, and joined a civil-law class. We (the students) 
| formed ourselves into a club, that met once a week. Mr. (now Sir Walter) Scott 
| was one of our club, and showed good sense, but no unusual powers. 

“T next presented to the Court of Session a petition to be remitted to trial b 

| the Faculty of Advocates. That body were terrified lest, on my example, a mul- 

titude of preachers should profane and ruin their profession. There existed at 

| that time also a high aristocratical spirit in the body. They were offended that a 
poor man’s son should presume to intrude into their body. I was therefore op- 
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But a restless energy had by this time arisen in my mind. With great 
feeling and modesty, even to bashfulness, I was fearless and intrepid if brought 
into public view. I complained to the Court. The objection was, that I was a 
preacher, and must renounce that profession. I resisted this, and made a long 
speech at the bar. The Court decided that I must resign my privilege as a 

reacher or licentiate of the Church of Scotland. It was supposed that, in the 

ce of opposition by the Faculty to my admission to the bar, I would not venture 
to do so; but I immediately tendered my resignation to the Presbytery that had 

‘anted my licence. It was objected that such a licence could not be resigned, as 
in the Presbyterian Church every individual may preach and exhort, and a licence 
is merely a certificate of a man’s morals and literature, certifying that he is quali- 
fied to teach, and may safely be ordained a clergyman. My resignation was, 
however, ultimately accepted. 

“September 19. Still the Faculty resisted; but the Lord President (Islay 
Campbell) insisted that they were now acting improperly. I was admitted to 
trial, and passed,” (in 1792.) 

Forsyth’s real difficulties, though he says but little of them, could but 
now have begun. Entering “ very sanguinely into the notions of the 
first French Reformers,” le was induced to join the Society of Friends of 
the People ; and, as far as the influence of power and a profitable public 
Opinion were concerned, was of course under professional ban. He with 
difficulty supported himself by teaching law, and some very trifling 
employment at the bar: but he kept free from debt; studied many 
sciences, to write upon them; was employed by the booksellers, and be- 
came one of the standing staff on the first edition of the Exeyclopedia 
Britannica. His contribution on Agriculture was reprinted as a book 
in 1804; next year he published a Treatise on Morai Science; and in 
1806 his most extensive and best-known work, “ The Beauties of Scot- 
land.” But as extensive knowledge, enormous powers of working, and 
the sciences he had learned in order to teach, coupled perhaps with a 
recantation of his Reforming heresies, gradually introduced him to an 
extensive practice, he discontinued the “ laborious employment” of 
writing for the booksellers, and rose to legal eminence and large income. 
He was born in 1766, and died in 1845. 

We have seen that Robert Forsyth did not exactly entertain the Trac- 
tarian notions of the ministry, or consider himself a sacred person set 
apart from secular pursuits. Neither did his doctrinal views verge to- 
wards the Evangelicals. They appear to have resembled the old-fashioned 
opinions of Christianity that we described in our Jate notice of Sydney 
Smith’s Sermons. His religious opinions, however, were strongly en- 
tertained to the last; his note-books are full of theological reflections ; 
and he employed the leisure of advancing life in composing the two com- 
mentaries on Genesis and Exodus which form a portion of this volume. 
The seven discourses that complete his posthumous theological writings 
were mostly, if not entirely, composed in early manhood, when he was 
preaching in various churches as a “ probationer.” 

The Observations on Genesis and Exodus appear to have been spe- 
cimens or subordinate parts of a very extensive work on the illustration 
of Bible History, which he early contemplated, and the notion of 
which he never perhaps wholly abandoned. It is probably unfortu- 
nate for the fame of Robert Forsyth that the law diverted him from this 
purpose—if he could have written his illustrations in the style of these 
commentaries without having been a lawyer. Profound theological or 
archeological learning they do not display, though they are sufficient in 
both of these points; but they possess novelty, character, and interest, 
from the habits of mind of the trained lawyer and metaphysician. The 
case has been thoroughly studied in its entire extent, not only as regards 
what is to be used but what is to be rejected or kept back in reserve : 
hence a mastery of the subject on the side the writer looks at it. The 
case is also well stated: much that is mystical, and some that is drama- 
tic or poetic, may escape ; but the essential facts are there, drawn together 
and marshalled in order. The argument is also full and close, with much 
of the independence or indifference of the advocate as to the subject mat- 
ter, or persons, provided his view can be upheld. To support religion, is 
indeed the object of Robert Forsyth’s Observations; but it is a rational 
religion, something made sufficiently intelligible to entitle him to “ask 
for a verdict,” unless where an occasional theory of his own may be pro- 
mulgated, and even those rare speculations look reasonable. 

As an example of what we mean, so far as a mere specimen can give 
an example, we will quote his remarks on the inspiration of Moses in 
composing Genesis. 

“ Moses does not mention the sources from which he derived the information 
that enabled him to write the book of Genesis. It is a very loose and unsatis- 
factory mode of testing the matter, to say that he was inspired, and that he 
learned his facts by inspiration. He does not say so; although in his other books, 
Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy, he never hesitates to represent 
his knowledge as proceeding from a supernatural source when the fact is so. The 

of Genesis contains many details of communications to men by superior 
beings. Facts are also recorded, such as the progress of creation, which could 
have no human witness, because they occurred before the creation of man, or 
consisted in part of the formation of the first man himself, of which he could not 
be a spectator or witness. A knowledge of these transactions must have been 
derived from information given by a preéxisting being or beings. But it is not 
said that God communicated these facts to Moses by inspiration, by voice, or 
dream, or vision, or otherwise. The probability is, that in the family of Abraham 
and his descendants, there existed written notices of their transactions and of the 
history of their progenitors. Other families, especially those that settled in 
Egypt, had records which are now lost. It is believed on the authority of Pagan 
as well as Christian authors, that Tautes or Hyoth (the Hermes or Mercury of 
the Greeks,) left records. He was a son of Mizraim, (or Moses,) one of the sons 
of Ham the son of Noah. Others, no doubt, did the same. Indeed, there are 
facts recorded in Genesis which imply that the author proceeded on records. 
Not only are minute details given of pedigree, and of the settlements of the first 
men, but the account of the flood is singularly special as to dates. Nay, the 
figure and dimensions of the ark are stated even to inches in length, breadth, and 
height; while the general form, (as will be presently noticed,) is contrived on the 
soundest principles of mechanical science, thereby indicating the truth of the 
whole statement. The book of Genesis also contains details of special trans- 
actions, such as the adventures of Dinah, Judah, and Reuben, which, although 
structive as showing the manners of the age, bear no mark of supernatural in- 
Spiration. The Jews also had other books. Thus, in Genesis it is merely said 

t Terah, the father of Abraham, left Chaldea with his family and went West- 
ward, but stopped at Haran. No reason for this emigration is mentioned; but in 


the book of Judith it is explained that the Chaldeans had become idolatrous and 

intolerant. They ‘ cast them out from the face of their gods, and they fled into 

Mesopotamia, and sojourned there many days.’ The book of Jethro is more than 

ws mentioned in the Old Testament, and the prophecy of Seth is mentioned by 
ude. 

“On the whole, I am disposed to regard the book of Genesis as, in general, a 
compilation made from more ancient records. But it has this peculiarity, that 
the compiler, Moses, was a man who had communication with a Superior Being: 
the effect of which was, first, to protect him against inserting anything in the 
narrative that, although obscure, was absolutely inconsistent with truth; 
secondly, to direct him, in framing the book, to record events and transactions 
important to be known by mankind in succeeding ages; and, thirdly, it enabled 
and authorized him to represent events not merely as ordinary occurrences result- 
ing from what is called the course of nature, but rather as acts of the Divine 
Sovereign of the world, by whom its physical constitution (course of nature) has 
been so framed as to suit its moral history.” 

The Observations on Exodus are less full than those on Genesis, but 
equally able so far as they go. They chieily consist of the character and 
conduct of Moses, the departure from Egypt, and the reason for the de- 
struction of the Canaanites, in punishing idolatry and furnishing a warn- 
ing to the Jews. 

The Sermons (some of which are incomplete) have not so striking a 
character as the Observations ; but the youth was futher of the man in a 
remarkable degree with Robert Forsyth. If these discourses were not 
touched in after years, his maturity of mind when little beyond his teens 
| is very singular; and though they may want the compass, they have the 
| closeness, fulness, and perhaps the hardness of his age. It is also satis- 
| factory to see that his opinions iv the church were the same as after he 
| had left it. Justification by faith he would not deny, still less the 
necessity of mediation, (on which point he was firmly orthodox) ; but his 
| Sermons contain more of reasoning in favour of the advantage of good 
| works, or of exhortation from the circumstances of life, than any appeals 
| toa mystical imagination. 





MRS. D. OGILVY’S HIGHLAND MINSTRELSY. 

| Tue object of Mrs. Ogilvy in this handsome volume is to illustrate the 
dead or decaying superstitions and manners of the Highlanders in a 
series of ballads, each heralded by a prose introduction descriptive of the 
particular incident or belief on which the poem is founded, pointing out 
to what extent the original legend has been varied or extended, with the 
authority for the changes the writer may lave made. The subjects are 
sometimes historical—as the first poem, descriptive of an exile’s stealthy 
return to the field of Culloden ; more frequently founded upon some actual 
incident of Highland story, with such alterations as the fair writer con- 
siders necessary for the purposes of poetry; and sometimes the story is 
invented to embody a particular superstition. 

Of the various classes of ballads, those which are grounded upon ac- 
tual occurrences are by far the best. In the poems where the story is in- 
vented for the purpose of illustration, and often where the legend is rather 
an anecdote than an actual story, the ballad is extended till diifuseness 
passes into feebleness. The reader is indeed presented with appropriate 
images and sentiments, clothed in flowing and elegant verse. But mere 
opinion predominates over facts; the reader desires greater condensation 
and rapidity ; nor did we ever meet with a more striking example of the 
superiority of nature to man’s “invention,” as regards variety, fulness, 
truth, and moral conclusion, than in some of Mrs. Ogilvy’s ballads com- 
pared with others. There is no doubt a risk of incongruity, arising from 
the superadded matter having very slender resemblance to the original ; 
as we continually see in novels founded on facts. In Mrs. Ogilvy’s 
case this is prevented by her literary and traditional knowledge of the 
Highlanders, as well as by sufficient warmth of genius to fuse the whole 
of her materials into an homogeneous character. 

The manner of the old ballads is well sustained, both in the cha- 
racter of the versification and the dramatic form into which the sub- 
ject is often thrown: but Mrs. Ogilvy seems to have given too much at- 
tention to modern imitations of those ballads, and to have occasionally 
proposed to herself some particular modern author as a model. This 
not only induces an echo as regards the flow and character of the 
verse, but her choice of metre is not always well adapted to her theme. 
As melodies, though susceptible of various expression according to their 
arrangement, yet possess, in Moore's language, “a real and innate senti- 
ment” to which one cast of thougiit alone is suitable, so all subjects with 
any relation to lyric poetry have some species of metre best adapted to 
convey the character of the theme. This will spontaneously come to a 
bard who is prompted by feeling only; but when a writer cultivates a 
close acquaintance with other poets, it is not always easy to distinguish 
between memory, or inspiration at second-hand. In this point of view, 
the national ballad writers had a great advantage in having little to 
imitate. 

The most varied and powerful poem of the collection is “ The 
Shrift of Janet Campbell.” The story is founded upon a legend of some 
elderly Highland chieftain having through jealousy confined his young 
wife in a remote tower and watched at the door till she was starved to 
death. This simple incident Mrs. Ogilvie has extended by introducing 
Janet, a former mistress of the chieftain, to whom he had promised 
marriage. On the arrival of the young wife, Janet perceives the lady's 
affection for a youthful squire of her train ; and makes her master witness 
of an interview between the lovers, though she knows the wife is guilt- 
less and that the squire has been dismissed. The sequel may be told by 
Janet herself, in a deathbed confession of her whole life. 

“Ha! thou false one! that didst trifle with each woman as a toy, 

See thyself, thou churl decrepit, ousted by a beardless boy ! 
Seek in Balloch Wood!’ He rushed there, saw them stand in weeping 


drowned. 
With a howl he felled the stripling, stunned and bleeding, to the ground. 
“ Not a word of rage he uttered, but he wrenched the lady's arm; 
And his cheek had bloodless pallor, and his eye had deadly harm; 
Back he dragged her to this castle, to this turret rude and small; 





There he barred her in that closet—Jeanie! hark ! I hear her call. 
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“ Here we guarded night and morning, we that once in love were bound, 
Now united in hate’s shackles—but we never looked around; 
With a steady purpose gazing on the doorway of her den, 
Only for subsistence quitting—sleep we ne'er might know again. 
“ Through a crevice in the wainscot did we feed the prisoned wretch, 
From a little pan of water, which I daily went to fetch; 
Upon that she lived and struggled many a day and many a night, 
Gasping, fainting, and yet living, as we listened in atfright. 
“ Oh! to hear her shriek of anguish—* Give me food, but give me food! 
Or else kill me with your claymore—oh, my husband, that ye would! 
Help me! never, never sinned I ‘gainst thine honour or my own. 
Give me food!’ and then her screaming died away into a moan. 
So she wailed until she perished; till upon that guilty cell, 
After those despairing ravings, deep and sudden silence fell: 
Then we knew our work was finished, that her soul had fled away; 
And the boy, whose wound had fevered, died of pain and grief that day. 
By his corse I stood and pondered ; for strange memories came back, | 
Strangely summoned by his features, by his eyebrows straight and black; | 
By the curve of lip and nostril; and I cried, *‘ Alas, my son, 
Had he lived to such a manhood, had been like thee, hapless one! 
‘Such his sire was when I loved him!’ as I looked I saw a scroll 
Hidden in his garment’s foldings, which I careless did unroll; 
°T was unsigned; oh, fatal writing !—'t was the letter of my Lord, 
When he hurled me to destruction with his cold and scoffing word. 
This I bound about my Kenneth in the madness of my scorn, 
This had been upon his bosom when to church I him had borne, 
When his gloomy graudsire took him—yes, my Kenneth, it was thou, | 
Lying murdered by thy futher, with his hand-mark on thy brow! | 
Thou wert then his wife's young lover, thou her squire from Erin’s isle, 
With thy father’s fatal beauty, with thy father’s treacherous smile; 
Ah! what til mine eyes had darkened, bleared with passion, truth to shun ? 
Dalled indeed the mother's instinct when she knew not ’t was her son! 
‘ Pacing up and down this chamber was the unrelenting Lord, 
By the dead wife of his bosom keeping late and useless ward: 
* Go thou down!’ I said, in frenzy: * once to thee a son I bore; 
Thou hast slain him in thy fury; go, and look on him once more! 
‘For that squire is our own offspring!’ Loud he laughed in scornful rage-— 
* Janet, wouldst thou melt my spirit to weak pity for her page— 
For her paramour?’ ‘ Nay, look here, proof is plain if thou canst read: 
Man! I say our son lies murdered, and thy hand has done the deed!’ 
“ Vacantly he stared and listened, stupefied and slow he went 
To the place where Kenneth’s body lay in cold abandonment: 
But, upon the very threshold, swift he turned and fled away, | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


o 
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And for years a raving maniac roamed the terror of Strath Tay. 

* Oh, that I like him had maddened, had forgotten all my wo! 

Better quick annihilation than this agony so slow, 
Eating cankerous my bosom: death itself me cannot save, 
For the evil of our courses doth pursue us in the grave.” 

The prose introductions prefixed to each ballad are not only necessary, 
but occasionally as interesting as the poetry they illustrate, especially in 
their sketches of Highland manners and superstitions. 

The illustrations, by Mr. M‘Ian, consist of views of scenery and groups 
of figures ; characteristic, so far as externals go, and suggestive of the 
manners as well as the costumes of the time. The action of the figures 
is expressive—most so where the faces are concealed: an artifice made 
famous by Apelles, which our homely illustrator not unsuccessfully 
employs. They constitute the beauty of the book for drawingroom or 
boudoir uses. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


From April 24th to April 30th, 
Books. 

Discoveries in Australia ; with an Account of the Coasts and Rivers Ex- 
plored and Surveyed during the Voyage of H.M.S. Beagle, in the years | 
1837-38-39-40-41-42-43, by command of the Lords Commissioners of | 
the Admiralty: also, a Narrative of Captain Owen Stanley's Visits to the 
Islands in the Arafura Sea. By J. Lort Stokes, Commander, R.N. 

Letters of the Kings of England ; now first collected from the Originals in 
Royal Archives, and from other Authentic Sources, private as well as 
public. Edited, with an Historical Introduction and Notes, by James 


uc, 
Orchard Halliwell, Esq., F.R.S., &e. 

Modern Painters. Volume Il. By a Graduate of Oxford. 

Forest Hill ; a Tale of Social Life in 1830-1831. In three volumes. 

Historical Pictures of the Middle Ages, in Black and White; made on the 
spot by a Wandering Artist. In two volumes. 


The War in India. Despatches of the Right Honourable Lieutenant- 
General Viscount Hardinge, G.C.B., Governor-General of India; the Right 
Honourable General Lord Gough, G.C.B., Commander-in-chief; Major- 
General Sir Harry Smith, Bart., G.C.B.; and other Documents : comprising 
the Engagements of Moodkee, Ferozeshah, Aliwal, and Sobraon. With a 
Mapof the Country, and seven Plans of the Positions of the Army. 

[This is just the sort of volume which ought to be published after a cam- 
paign,—if, indeed, the original documents of every campaign could be con- 
tained in so small a compass as those relating to the war of the Sutlej. All 
the despatches of the commanders are here brought together, as well as those 
of the Governor-General, and the communications of the Political Agent previous 
to the invasion; to which are added extracts from the speeches of the Duke of 
Wellington and Sir Robert Peel, and the private letters quoted by the latter. 
There is also an interesting “ pencil express,” written by Sir Harry Smith on the 
battle-field of Aliwal, which we quote for its heartiness and nature. 
“Bank of the Sutlej, January 28th. 

“ Hearing the enemy had received a reinforcement yesterday of twelve guns and 4,000 
men last night, | moved my troops at daylight this morning to attack. I think I have 
taken every gun he had, and driven him over the river. My guns are now battering 
him from the opposite bank. He came out to fight me. I expect fifty guns are on the | 
field, at least. My loss I hope not great. The cavalry charged several times, both 
Black and White, like soldiers, and infantry,—vied with each other in bravery. To the 
God of Victory we are all indebted. God bless you, dear Sir Hugh. My Staff all right 
—Mackeson and Cunningham, of the Political Department, bore heavily on some vil- 
lages. The encimy required all I could do with such brave fellows to teach him to swim. 

* (Signed) H. G. Smit, Major-General.” 

The volume is usefully illustrated by a map, and by a variety of official plans 
of the actions. } 

Bibliotheque des Mémoires relatifs a UHistoire de France pendant le Dix- 
huiticme Siecle. Avec Avant-propos et Notices, par M. Fs. Barriére. 
Tome II. 

Petits Chefs-T (Euvre Historiques. Avec Introductions et Notices His- 
toriques, par M. Antoine De Latour. Tomes I. et LI. 

[ Another batch of the admirable collections of Messieurs Didot. The Biblio- 
théque contains Duclos’ “ Memoirs of the Regency,” introduced by his account of 








the closing years of Louis the Fourteenth, and followed by a notice of the reign 
of Louis the Fifteenth. The Petits Chefs-d 2urre Historiques contain six of 
what may be termed particular histories, or an account of some singular event, 
and Vertot's Revolutions of Spain and Sweden. Of the smaller narratives, the 
“ Conjuration contre Venise” is the best known, and by far the most remarkable; 
alleged by some to be altogether fabulous, and admitted by those who defend it to 
be a mixture of history and romance, “empruntant a celui-ci la variété de ses in- 
cidents, et a celle-li la sévérité de son langage.” Such is the effect of a skilful 
arrangement, a dramatic power of painting character, incidents with the variety 
and spirit of romance, and a style, clear, lively, terse, and natural. It must, 
however, be said for St. Real, that his “Conjuration” looks quite as probable as 
the other narratives professing to be accurate, and is very much less dry. The 
remaining accounts, except Florian’s “ Précis of the History of the Moors in 
Spain,” are by contemporary writers, sometimes eye-witnesses, and always men 
likely to be well-informed, from their position. Singular, that we have no such 
collections in England. } 

Railways; their Rise, Progress, and Construction: with Remarks on Railway 
Accidents, and Proposals for their Prevention. By Robert Ritchie, 
F.R.S.S.A., Civil Engineer, &c. Illustrated with numerous wood-cuts. 

(This is a useful book, though somewhat encyclopsedic in its-character; going 


| back to roads among the ancients, and dealing rather curtly or superficially with 


the subjects it handles, perhaps with a view to popular readers. But the whole 


| question of railways is completely presented, from the various kinds of rails and 


the mode of laying them, up to comparison between the broad and narrow gauges, 
and the locomotive and atmospheric modes of propulsion. A considerable part of 
the book, involving practical matters, has slender attraction for persons not in- 
terested in railways,—if, indeed, the speculators ever gave attention to anything 
save the price of shares, reckless of cost of construction, prospects of tratlic, or 
probable receipts from goods and passengers. On larger topics, such as the 
principles to be considered in laying out a line, or the causes of railway accidents, 
ulustrated by cases, Mr. Ritchie's book has a wider interest. ] 

Sketches of English Character. By Mrs. Gore, Authoress of “ Mothers 

and Daughters,” &c. In two volumes. 

[ Nearly thirty papers descriptive of various characters peculiar to English society, 


| partly on the fashion set by Theophrastus, of collecting the traits of a class and 
| generalizing them into an abstract personage, and partly in the more modern style 


of sketching individuals, giving the story of their career as well as describin 
their qualities. We know not whether these articles have appeared in periodica 
magazines, but such was their proper place. The matter is poor and exaggerated, 
though the composition is smart; but it has more of the word-catching of maga- 


| zine-writing than is usual with Mrs. Gore, and often lacks the lifelike character 


of her style.] 

Lectures on the Prophecies, proving the Divine Origin of Christianity; 
delivered in the Chapel of the Honourable Society of Lincoln's Inn, on the 
Foundation of the late Bishop Warburton. By Alexander M‘Caul, D.D., 
Professor of Divinity in King’s College, London, and Prebendary of St. 
Paul's. 

2 portion only is here published of the entire series of lectures preached at 
aincoln’s Inn on the truth of the Messiah established by prophecy. The subject 
is not one exactly fitted for lay discussion, but the lectures of Dr. M‘Caul may 
be recommended for literary ability and great Hebraic learning. In fact, some of 
his arguments are rather addressed to Jews than sceptics. ‘The first sermon is 
entirely devoted to the disproof of the objection, that the sentence of the Sanhedrin 
on Christ is fatal to his claims. This argument would not have much weight 
with any but a Hebrew, and it was perhaps scarcely needed at Lincoln's Inn; but 
it gives rise to a very curious and interesting discussion as to the origin and cha- 
racter of the Sanhedrin. ] 

Bishop Heber and Indian Missions. By the Reverend James Chambers, 
B.A., late of All Souls College, Oxford. 


| [About half of this book consists of a brief view of the geographical divisions 


and religious characteristics of Hindostan, with a sketch of the different missions 
that have attempted the conversion of the Hindoos. The remainder of the book 
contains a short life of Heber, with copious extracts from his writings. } 

A Guide to the Anglo-Saxon Tongue; a Grammar after Erasmus Raske, 
Extracts in Prose and Verse, with Notes, &c., for the use of Learners, and 
Appendix. By Edward Johnston Vernon, B.A. Magdalen Hall. 

[A useful little book for those who wish to begin the study of the Anglo-Saxon, 
or to acquire a general idea of its structure and peculiarities, including the pro- 
nunciation. It contains the elements of the accidence after Thorpe’s translation 
of Raske; a syntax, chiefly compiled by Mr. Vernon from his own study; a selec- 
tion of readings from the Anglo-Saxon translation of the Scriptures, the Chro- 
nicles, and the Poets; with a vocabulary at the foot of the page, lists of words 
likely to be mistaken for each other, and a number of critical and illustrative 
notes. ] 

Babrit Fabule £sopie, cum Fabularum deperditarum Fragmentis. 
Rescensuit et breviter illustravit, Georgius Cornewall Lewis, A.M. 
dis Christi olim Alumnus. 

[In this edition of the Asopean Fables of Babrius, Mr. Lewis has included all the 
additions derived from the Tate discovery of the manuscript in the Greek monas- 
tery of Mount Athos, published in the Paris edition of 1844. It is a complete 
collection of this uncertain author, handsomely printed, and illustrated by Latin 
notes. } 

The Chronicles of Clovernook; with some Account of the Hermit of Belly- 
fulle. By Douglas Jerrold. 

[A reprint of a series of papers that appeared in the /U/uminated Magazine, with 
the addition of a few of greater substance and character, also, we believe from 
the same periodical. ] 

The True Grandeur of Nations ; an Oration. 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

[An English reprint of Mr. Sumner's “ Oration” in favour of universal peace, to 
which we gave a word of welcome when it came before us in an American dress. ] 

The Spelling-Book Superseded. By Robert Sullivan, Esq., A.M., T.C.D. 
Ninth edition, enlarged. 

Geography Generalized; or an Introduction to the Study of Geography on 
the principle of Classification and Comparison. With Maps and Ilustra- 
tions; and an Introduction to Astronomy. By Robert Sullivan, Esq., A.M, 
T.C.D. Sixth edition, enlarged and improved. 


By Charles Sumner, Esq., 





FINE ARTS. 

THE WATER-COLOUR EXHIBITIONS, 
Boru the exhibitions of Water-colour Paintings opened this year on the 
same day. The New Society used to open a week before the Old, and 
thus the efforts of the young painters were viewed and their merits dis- 
cussed before the veterans took the field. That was certainly a better 
arrangement than the present, of having private views of two rival exhibi- 
tions on the same day: we will not, however, be tempted to institute com- 
parisons between them, but glance at each separately; giving precedence to 

THE OLD WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY. 
This exhibition, always the most delightful of the season, becomes every 
year more highly appretiated by all who prize those fine qualities which 
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beleug to our best painters of English landscape and rural life. This 
Society is the stronghold of nationality both in subject and style, and, we 
may add, of sound principles of art: it is the true representative of the 
British school, whose characteristic excellences are unrivalled by Conti- 
nental artists. 

Landscapes predominate, as usual; and the veterans are in great force. 
David Cox is equally successful in grand and homely scenes: he dashes in 


the wild rocky glen and forest glade with rolling clouds, with a vigorous | 


and daring freedom that would be negligent, but that the truth of nature 
seems best conveyed by what appears careless incompleteness; and then 
leaving the umbrageous depths and empurpled distances of woodland soli- 
tudes, he exchanges their solemn tone for the dewy freshness of the mead 
and the warmer brightness of the corn-field: a weedy bank, a brook, a 
shady lane—the simplest bits of English pastoral—are invested with the 
charm of natural truth and poetic beauty. Dewint, whose pencil seems 
saturated with atmosphere, diffuses a genial warmth over the clouded skies 
and russet ground of his pictures, and makes you feel that sunshine per- 
vades the scene. A view of Canterbury, with the Cathedral in the dis- 
tance, towering above the ruddy buildings of the town, that is girdled with 
a verdurous belt of trees and skirted with golden harvest-fields, dappled 
with shadows, is one of his most perfect pictures: the deep, mellow tone, 
glowing brightness, and sweet repose of summer ripening into autumn, are 
depicted with delicious truth. Both Dewint and David Cox are inimitable 
in representing the out-door freshness and daylight brightness of our moist 
climate. 

Copley Fielding repeats his well-known types of nature—brown moor- 
land, and green downs, with mist and shower, grey stormy seas weltering 
beneath black clouds, and woody landscapes bright with sunset radiance— 
showing a growing tendency to feebleness and artificiality, the result of 
working by recipe; repeating the same effects, in similar scenes, again and 
again, without recurring to nature. When an annual producer of forty or 
fifty pictures limits their effects to a few varieties, he can scarcely avoid be- 
coming conventional; and the parsimony of the painter contrasts strangely 
with the boundless wealth of creation. The good effect of a fresh draught 
at the fountain-head is seen in aremarkable picture by W. Evans: A J/oun- 
tain Scene in Carnarvonshire on a November Morning, (102,) which is not 
only totally different from the gay, artificial appearance of this artist's ordi- 
nary works, but has a grand and impressive character, that he has not at- 
tained before: the foreground is steeped in twilight gloom, a faint gleam of 
blue on the river below being visible through the winter darkness, while 
the rocks are tinged with ruddy light, and the snow-clad mountain rises in 
spectral whiteness against the grey pall of the clouded sky. 

But the most attractive representation of mountain scenery is Harding 
great picture—one of the four cardinal points of the exhibition—The Runge 
of the High Alps; Como in the distance. It is one of the artist's finest works, 
and remarkable for atmospheric effect and repose. The scene is at once 
majestic and beautiful; the alpine barrier stretches across the horizon, 
the snowy peaks melting into the skiey distance; and the eye travels over 
the intervening tract of country before it rests upon the mountain range, 
whose vastness and extent are admirably conveyed. 

A magnificent grove of oaks, by Cattermole, arrests attention by the 
painter's largeness of style and prodigious power of execution: yet we can- 
not but consider it as a perversion of skill, by which the truth of nature is 
sacrificed to bravura sweeps of the brush, and the purity and transparency of 
the aqueous medium are lost in an impasto of opake colour, that already 
shows signs of cracking. Mr. Cattermole’s imaginative conception and 
mastery of his art are qualities much too rare and valuable to be wasted 
upon a mere display of misdirected power: a painter who can impress the 
mind should leave it to the vulgar to astonish the senses. 

Mr. Nash's picture of the Opening of the New Hall, Lincoln's Tnn, by Queen 
Victoria, is an admirable combination of architectural perspective and still 
life; and doubtless a faithful representation of the material features of the 
ceremonial festivity. The Royal table with its damask cloth and gold 
plate forms a brilliant foreground, on which the eye rests before traversing 
the long vistas of wigs and gowns, between which the illustrious guests are 
marshalled in procession. Newness and formality, essential characteristics 
of the scene, are not elements of the picturesque. 

The fourth central picture is Alfred Fripp’s, of Irish Reapers Meeting 
their Friends after Harvesting in England; a strange mixture of character 
and caricature, but evidently studied from living nature. The frantic de- 








| bridge Wells, has the charm of simple truth and fieshness; 


light and irrepressible enthusiasm of poor Pat at finding himself once more | 


among his own people, are expressed with a grotesque intensity, not so far 
from the reality as might be supposed from the artist's inability to do full 
justice to his subject. There is perception of character both in physiog- 
nomy and action, that only needs more matured skill in drawing, compo- 
sition, and execution, to constitute Mr. Fripp one of our most original 
painters. 
W. Hunt's studies of rustic character and interiors are, as usual, 
glowing with life and sunshine: no artist represents homely realities with 
such living, genial truth, and force of expression. He always hits the 
point he aims at, with the ease and certainty of instinct: whether it be 
humour or pathos—the bloom on a plum or the moss on a spray—a kitchen 
or a drawingroom—William Hunt's pictures are sure to be characteristic. 
No artist of the present day equals him in the power of depicting perfect 
abstraction: his figures are wholly absorbed in what they are about. 
There is a ploughboy pitching bread to his dog, with an intentness of pur- 
pose and an intensity of satisfaction quite wonderful. A sleeping urchin, 


with relaxed limbs, seems in such danger of falling, that it is quite a relief | 
But the darling of this year | 


to perceive that he is lolling against a post. 
is a country lass at her toilette: “ Saturday ” sees her leaning on the chest 
of drawers that contains her smart dress, enjoying in blissful anticipation 
the delight of the next day; “Sunday ” shows her in the lilac frock and 
primrose gloves, with the gipsy hat and cherry ribbon, contemplating with 
innocent complacency the perfection of her neatness. The expression of 
goodnatured contentment is perfect. This may be a little thing to do, 
but it is a great thing to do so well. 

Frederick Tayler’s pictures of rustic scenes and character are also full 
of life, and painted with refined art and powerful truth. A group of road- 
side travellers—a weary soldier and his family resting on a bank; and a 
poultry yard, in which the various characters of the feathered tribes are ex- 
hibited with a nice perception of their peculiarities, and animation of a 
ludicrous kind—are two of the most remarkable. 

But we can no longer expatiate; and must be content to note the great 
advance made by T. M. Richardson junior, whose view of Dunstanborough 


Custle is one of the best landscapes in the collection; and the powerful ef- 
fect obtained by S. Rayner in his views of Haddon Hall; though we still 
object to this overloaded manner of painting, and ostentatious display of 
forcible handling. G. Fripp’s landscapes are this year somewhat black and 
cold in tone, and hard and glassy in texture. Octavius Oakley has a highly 
finished portrait picture of a family group in Oriental costume; the only 
fault of which is too great smoothness. George Harrison and Samuel 
Palmer are improving in their treatment of foliage; as are Arthur Glennie 
and W. Callow in architectural views. The sea pieces of Bentley are 
scarcely susceptible of improvement; and Prout, Nesfield, Gastineau, and 
«d the height of their reputation. John 
v's flowers are alike blooming and lovely. 


ig 


other veterans, have long attai: 
Vright’s ladies and Bartholome 
NEW SOCIETY OF WATER-COLOUR PAINTERS. 

The talent and energy displayed by the New Society, the members of 
which continue to improv ‘ir art while they increase in numbers, 
makes this exhibition interest ndications of progress. Designs 
of tigures here predominate, ures of Scriptural and historical 
subjects are prominent features: but, after admiring tl Idi ud elabo- 

attempts, we with tion on 


ration of such ambitiou 

smaller works or homelier scenes, in which success is attained, and with- 
out effort. Edward Corbould’s finished picture from his cartoon of the 
Entry of the Boy King, Henry the 8 into L-ndon, is full of cleverness, and 
shows facility of execution, but it does not rise to the dignity of history: it 
is a splendid theatrical pageant, in which the persons are subordinate to 
the costumes. His Christ Raising the Daughter of Jairus awakens no emo- 
tion; but while this is passed by, the graceful figure of a girl with a basket 
of poultry on her head, “ For Sale,” attracts and delights every visiter. E. 
II. Wehnert has three pictures, showing extraordinary power of a homely 
sort, with an alloy of exaggeration. Wickliff Defying the Mendicant Friars 
is full of purpose and action; but its force is of a melodramatic kind: the 
great Reformer seems as if he were about to assault the Friars, who recoil 
as if fearful of his physical prowe The Eseape of the Emperor of Ger- 
sination is still more overcharged. 
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J. Absolon has tried his skill on Fai 
successful in a rustic group playing “ 
plicity is refined, not destroyed, by 
Louis Haghe has another picture of 
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is G the Quaker, at his devotions: 
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painting the Chapeau de Paille; a 1 and brilliant colouring 
in parts, though as a whole the s¢ a ion and harmo. 
ny of tone. His interiors are m ! ;: the Bre ‘orporation- 
Room, Antwerp, and its staircase, with a sualight effect such as De Hooghe 
is famed for, show where the artist’ lies. 

F. Topham’s studies of Irish cabins and cottiers : acteristic and 
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urneens 


it and 






‘e such | 


is full of 


beautiful, that one wishies he ha ictures a 
a mother watching her sleeping infant: it * ten 
picturesque truth. Joseph Jenkins is not happy this year in choice of 
jects: his soldiers ar e with his craceful damsels. William 
Lee, a new member, xeellence in his Tired S.ldier; H. 
Warren has another of his character nd eflective scenes in the desert; 
and Messrs. Weigall and Kearney exhibit hi y pieces, as usual. 

The ladies, though Miss Setchel is still missed, have been reinforced: 
in addition to Miss Fanny and Louisa Corbaux, Miss Jane Egerton puts 
forward claims to notice as a figure-painter; and Miss Fanny Steers in 
landscape bids fair to take the lead: her view on Rustall Common, Tun- 
and in other 
sketches there is evidence of a nice appreciation of the characteristics of 
English rural scenery and natural effects, that only require more matured 
command of the resources of art to develop these good qualities in per- 
fection. 

E. Duncan is in great strength this year; on land and at sea he is 
equally at home. <A Pastcral Scene, of a grove of trees on a river's bank, 
with the sunset glancing under the green covert, is a lovely picture; though 
the radiance of sunlight is rather tawny. The Worm’s Head, South 
Wales, is a very fine painting, remarkable for neatness of finish, and the ex- 
pression of space and atmosphere. A Dutch Ferry, and Ludlow Castle, are 
the most remarkable of his other works; all of which are conscientiously 
studied from nature. 

G. Dodgson exhibits a few elegant compositions of architecture and 
landscape gardening, evincing a refined taste in design and considerable 
skill in execution; though the colouring is deficient in transparency and 
clearness. A large view of the Louvre, showing the quay and bridges over 
the Seine, by T. 5. Boys, is a masterly piece of architectural perspective, 
and a clever drawing, though low in A picturesque view at Frank- 
Sort by G. Howse, an Jnterivr of the Hall f Justice, Bruge a by John 
Chase, some fresh sunny landscapes by W. Oliver, and picturesque 
views by Messrs. Jutsum, Lindsay, Maplestone, D’Egville, Hardwick, 
Youngman, Robertson, Telbin, and others, with some figure pieces by 
Alfred Taylor, sea pieces by John Callow and 8. Robins, and Mrs. 
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Margett's flowers, make up a varied and gratifying display. 








BIRTHS. 

On the 19th April, at Knockmullen Gorey, the Lady of Captain Richard Owen, R.N., 
of a son. 
On the 
On the 1, at Edinburgh, the Lady of the 
On the 24th, in Wilton Crescent, Lady Ge 
On the 24th, at Heston Hall, Heston, the L: 
On the Ist May, in Charles Strect, Berkeley Square, th 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 21st April, at St. Paul’s Episcopal Chapel, Edinburgh, William Hill Brancker, 
Esq., of Greenfield, Billinge, Lancashire, second son of Sir Thomas Branch 


23d, at Coughton Court, the Laly Vaux, of Harrowden, of a daughter. 
Hon. J. F 








Strangways, of a daughter. 






rth, Esq., of a son. 
ny, of a daughter. 


ker, of 
Liverpool, to Helen Grant, fourth daughter of Donald Stewart, Esq., of Luskintyre, 
Harris, N.B 

On the 22d, at Fulmodestone, the 
John’s College, Cambridge, to Jane, youngest daughte¢ 
Manor House, Fulmodestone, Norfol 

On the 28th, at St. Maurice’s, York, the Rev. Henry Wade Tlodgson, M.A., late 
Fellow and Chaplain of University College, Durham, son of Rear-Admiral Hodgson, to 
Julia, youngest daughter of Joseph Buckle, 1, of York. 

On the 29th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Mr. George Granville Francis Egerton, 
eldest son and heir of Lord Francis Egerton, to the Lady Mary Louisa Campbell, 
youngest daughter of the Earl and Countess Cawdor. 

On the 30th, at St. Mary’s, Bryanston Square, the Rev. George Birch Renyardson, 
M. A., Kector of Eastling, Kent, to Julia, the youngest daughter of the late, and sister 

| to the present, Sir John Trollope, Bart., M. P. 

On the 30th, at St. Alphage, Greenwich, the Rev. William Frederic Douglas, Chap- 
} lain to her Royal Highness the Dutchess of Gloucester, and Rector of Scrayingham, 
| York, third son of Lieutenant-Colonel Sir H. Douglas, Bart., M.P., to Christiana Fan- 





Rev. Nicholas M. Manley, M.A., Fellow of St. 
: of George Petingale, Esq., of 
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rich Hospital. 





shawe, eldest daughter of Admiral Sir R. Stopford, Governor of Greeny 


On the 30th, at St. Pancras Church, sir George Duckett, Bart., to Mrs. Saxe, of 
Gloucester Lodge, Regent’s Park. 
DEATHS 
On the 16th April, at Cheltenham, the Rev. William Morgan Whalley, Incumbent of 


Waltham Abbey ; in his 73d year. 

On the 20th, at Nice, Janet, the Wife of Rear-Admiral Dundas, 
of the late Charles Lord Amesbury. 

On the 231, at Leasowe Castle, Henrietta Ma 
Hon. Sir Edward and Lady Cust. 

On the 24th -Chapelle, Vice- Admiral Richard Peacoc 


M.P., and only child 


hristina, youngest daughter of the 



















A ° 

On the 3 Anne Reynolds, Relict of John Rogers, Esq., of Yarlington Lodge, 
Somersetshire ; in her 92d year. 

On the 27th, in Regent Street, the Rev. Richard Q. Shannon, Rector of Clonmethan, 
County of Dublin, and Prebendary of St. Patrick’s. 

On the 26th, at Cornworthy, the Rev. Charles Barton, for seventy-one years Vik 
that parish ; in his 96th year. 

On the 28th, at Ore Place, near Hastings, Major-General Sir Howard Elphinston 
Bart., G.C in his 74th year. 

On the 30th, at Esher, Surrey, Miss Frances Burdett, sister of the late Sir Francis 
Burdett 

EAST INDLA SHIPPING. 

The Seringapatam, Furnell, for Madras and Calcutta, has put back to Gravesend, 

with loss of bowsprit, &e. 






ARRIVED— At Gravesend, 27th d 
Malabar, Pare, from Bombay 
Williams, from Sidney; and Th 
29th, Lascar, Green, from Bombay. 





» Wainwri 
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mas Metcalf, Go Y 
Or Plyme uth, 30th, 











from China; Euphrates, Munro, from Madras; and Jane, 

Penzance, 25th, Taglioni, Black, from South Australia 

Sandon, Lancaster, from Calcutta. In the Clyde, 22d, Isabella Cooper, Gu from 
ditto. At Shanghae, 12th Feb. Gardner, ——, from Liverpool. At Sydney, 30th Dee. 
Garland Grove, Robson, from Liverpool. At t Town, previous to 10th Jan 
Stratheden, Briton, from London; Pestonjee Austin; and North Briton, 





















Head, from Plymouth. At Launceston, h ry Hay, Volum, fr London. 
At Port Philip, 3d, Vixen, ——; from ditto ¢, 28th Nov, Gung aves, 
trom Liverpool ; and Sth Dec. Joseph All ino, » F from Londen, 

SaILep—From Gravesend, 23d April, vy, Stuart, for Calentta ; and Hin- 
dostan, Lamb: and Duke of Portland, ¢ ul itt, for Bombay; 24th, Poicties, Denny, for 
Calcutta; and Morning Star, Heywood, for i, Coromandel, Forster ; at 
Livingstone, M‘Dougall, for Calcutta ; 26th, “ un, Cor r 
Lady Bute, M‘Kinlay, for Bombay ; 27 of Northumber 
Calcutta ; and 30th, Brahmin, Tayk m Liv 
for China; 26th, Lahore, Burt, for Cak Bang 
27th, John Horton, Cunningham, for Ch ld Trish Girl 
28th, Panama, M‘Leod, for China; and G , Benn, A r ¢ 
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MILITARY GAZETTE. 

War-orrice, April 28.—10th Light Drags H. F. Bonham to Li 
by purchase, vice Wallington, who retires; .F. nt 1 to be J 
purchase, vice bonham out. W. A. Hyder t by purchase, vi . 
who retires; Lieut. Sir T. Munro, Bart. to be Capt. by purchase, vice 2d 
Foot—Lieut. C. E. Thornton, from the 56th Foot, to be Lieut. vicc unwari ho 
exchanges. 7th Foot—Lieut. H. W. W. Wynn to be ¢ . by purchase, vice J. 
Butler, who retires; Ensign H. Charlton, from the Ist ot, to be Lieut. by purchase, 
vice W. Wynn Sth Foot—Gen. Sir C. Drua nd, G.C.B., from the 49th I , to be 
Col. vice Gen. Sir H. Bayly, dec.; Capt. F. 8. mes to be Major, by purchase, vice 
Roper, who retires ; Capt. A. Cunr “y. ham, fr mete 34th Foc t, to be Capt. vice Dicken- 
son, who exchanges; Lieut. W. T. Granville to be Capt. by purchase, vice Holmes ; 
Capt. E. G. Daniell, from the poy ‘Foot, to be Capt. vice Granville, who exchanges ; 





Herrick, from the 66th Foot, to be Lieut. by moron th vice Granville. 
13th Foot—K. R. Murchison, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Frere, promoted in 
the 24th Foot. 15th Foot-—-Gen. Sir P. Riall, from the 74th Foot, to be Col. vice Gen. 
Sir M. Disney, K.C.B. dec. 2Ist Foot—W. T. M‘Grigor, Gent. to be Lieut. with- 
out purchase, vice Dickins, promoted. 2ith Foot—Lieut.-Col. R. Brookes, from halt- 
pay unatt. to be Lient.-Col. vice H. D. Townsend, who exchanges ; Capt. H. Paynter to 
be Major, by purchase, vice Marsh, who retires; Lieut. E. Wodchouse to be Capt. | 

purchase, vice Paynter; Lieut. E. J. I. Fleming to be Capt. by purchase, vice L 
who retires; Ensign A. E. Frere, from the 13th Foot, to be Lieut. without purchase, 
vice Rutledge, who retires ; Ensign W. Selby to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Wodehouse ; 
Ensign J. Daubeny to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Fleming ; Bull, Gent. to be 
Enisgn, by purchase, vice Selby; E. G. Hibbert, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vic 

Daubeny. 32d Foot—Lieut. C. Richardson, xo the 89th Foot, to be Lieut. vice 
Philipps, who exchanges. 34th Foot—Capt F. B. G. Dickinson, from the Sth Foot, to 
be Capt. vice Robertson, who exchanges. 35th F ha S. F. Blythe, Gent. to be Ensign, 
without pur. vice Cuming, promoted in the 24th Foot. 36th Foot—C. H. Carew, Gent. to 
be Ensign, without purchase, vice Fortescue, promoted. 49th Foot—Major-Gen. Sir E. 
Bowater to be Col. vice Gen, Sir G. Drummond, appointed to the 8th Foot. 55th I 
—Capt. W. T. Granville, from the 8th Foot, to be Capt. vice Daniell, who exchang 
56th Foot—Lieut. E. M. H. Mainwaring, trom —y 2d Foot, to be Lieut. vice Thornton, 
who exchanges. 65th Foot—Capt. O. LB. D’Arcey, from half-pay unatt. to be Capt. vice 
W. S. Cook, who exchanges. 68th Foot—J. B. ig by, Gent. to be Ensign, without pur- 
chase, vice Hawker, promoted. 7lst Foot-—-L. Brown, Gent. to be Ensign, without 
purchase, vice Newman, promoted. 73d Foot—Statf Surg. of the Second Class N. 8. 
Campbell, to be Surg. vice M‘Bean, appointed to the Staff. 74th Foot—Major-Gen. Sir 
A. Cameron, K.C.B. to be Col. vice Gen. Sir P. Riall, appointed to the 15th Foot. 75th 
Foot—R. Barter, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Keats, promoted; Pay- 
master J. Nicholson, from the 84th Foot, to be ’aymaster, vice Eddy, who exchanges, 


Ensign W. H. 


sec. 


slie, 












































84th Foot—Paymaster G. H. Eddy, from the 75th Foot, to be Paymaster, vice Nichol- 
son, who exchanges. 89th Foot—Lieut. J. L. Philipps, from the 32d Foot, to be Licut. 
vice Richardson, who exchanges. 92d Foot— Lieut. A. Stewart to be Capt. without pur- 


chase, vice Sir W. Macgregor, Bart. dec. ; Ensign E. P. Mann to be Lieut. vice Stewart ; 
A. J. Robertson, Gent. to be Ensign, vice Mann; Assist.-Surg. H. Downes, M.D. from 
the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Millingen, appointed to the Staff. 

Rifle Brigade—-H. 8. H. Cornewall, Gent. to be Sec. Lieut. by purchase, vice A 
ton, who retires. 





lding- 


| 
Ist West India Regt.—A. Morphy, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Fick- 


lin, appointed to the Royal Canadian Rifie Regt. 
3d West India Regt.—C. H. Martin, Gent. to be Ensign, without pur. vice Cumming, 
G. 8S. Tyler, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Bancroft, pr 1 

Unattached— Major R. Brookes, from the 69th Regt. to be Lieut.-Col. without pur. 

Brevet—Capt. P. Gordon, of the 11th Regt. of Bengal Native Infantry, Major 
in the Army in the East Indies. 

Hospital Statf—Surg. J. A. D. M‘Bean, from the 73d Foot to be Stafl-Surg. of the 
Second Class, vice Campbell, appointed to the 73d Foot ; Assist.-Surg. J. C. Mil- 
lingen, — the 92d Foot, to be Assist.-Surg. to the Forces, vice Downes, appointed to 
the 92d Foot. 

Orric ; OF ORDNANCE, April 27.— Ordnance Medical Department— 
Surg. E. 8. Protheroe to be Assist.-Surg. 

War-orrice, May 1, 1846.—Ist Regt. of Life Guards 
Earl of Munster to be Lieut., by purchase, vice Lord Glamis, who retires ; 
Crawley, Gent., to be Cornet and Sub-Lieut., by purchase, vice the . : 
6th Dragoon Guards—Lieut. E. Warriner to be Captain, by purchase, 
retires ; Cornet H. L. Carter to be Lieut., by purchase, vice Warriner ; } 
Gent., to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Walker, promoted; J. M. Heath, Ge nt., 
be Cornet, by purchase, vice Carte 13th Light Drags --Lieut. R. E. Bl f 





promoted ; 


to be 





Temporary Assist.- 





Cornet and Sub-Lieut. W. 











ake 










22d Foot, to be Lieut., by purchase, vice Hyder, promoted; Lieut. A. J. Loftus, fro 
the 97th Foot, to be Lieut., by purchase, vice Sir T. Munro, Bart., promoted. 12th 
Light Drags.—Capt. W. H. Hare, from half-pay 5ist Foot, to be Capt., vice 8. A. 


Capel, who exchanges; Lieut. D. ‘A. Monro to be Capt, by purchase, vice Hare, who 








retires; Cornet and Adjut. J.de Montmorency M. Prior to have the rank of Lieut.; 
Cornet H. G. Sutton to be Lieut., by purchase, vice Monro; J. W. Fox, Gent., to be | 
Cornet, by purchase, vice Sutton. 4th Light Drs J. W. Bennett, Gent., to be 
Cornet, by purchase, vice Rosser, promoted in 10th Light Drags. Ist Foot—E. H. Fin- 


ney, Gent., to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Charlton, promoted in 7th Foot, 3d Foot— 
Lieut. W. Ponall, from Ceylon Rifle Regt., to be Lieut., vice Stewart, who exchanges. 
8th Foot—Ensign J. Biggs, from 69th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Daniel, appointed 
to the 69th Foot. 12th Foot—H. D. Barry, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, 
vice Brydon, deceased. 23d Foot—R. VY. Dickens, Gent. to be Second Lieut. without 
purchase, vice Servaute, whose appointment has been cancelled. 29th Foot—J. W. | 










37th Foot—Lieut. 
Ensign C. Luxmoore 


Bostock, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Barry, who retires. 
J, H. Mushet to be Capt. by purchase, vice Shum, who retires ; 


to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Mushet; T. Jackson, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, 
vice Luxmoore. 52d Foot—Ensign A. L. Peel to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Harenc, 
who retires; G. P. Heathcote, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Peel. 56th Foot 





ieut. J. Waddell. To be Lieuts, 


Ensign W. F. 


ro be Capts. without purchase—Lieut. R. W. Lacy ; L 












without 1ase—Ensign A, M‘Donald, from 92d Foot ; Ward ; Ensign 
Il. C. Lanauze, vice Lacy. To be Ensigns, without purchase—G. Thorne, Gent.; J. 
K. Humfrey, Gent.; H. Eecles, Gent. viee Ward; 8. W. L. Cheetham, Gent. vice La- 
t 54th Foot—Capt. G. F. F. Boughey to be Major, by purchase, vice Gordon, 
retires; Lieut. C. T. Wilson to be Capt. by pur vice Boug r y; Ensign W. 

we to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Wilson; G. G. Mosley, Ge nt. » Ensign, by 
purchase, vice Hoare. 69th Foot—Ensign W. G. Daniel, from 8th = to be Ensign, 
vice igus, appointed to the 8th Foot, 74th Foot—Major W.W. Crawley to he Lieut 
Col. without purchase, vice E. J. Crab an who retires on full pay; Capt. *, Ansell 
to be Major, vice Crawley ; ut. I . Munns to be Capt. vice Ansell; Ensign W. C. 
Bruce to be Lieut. vice M inns ; - de tng Gent. to be Ensign, vice Brace. 76th Foot 
~—Ensign J. E. Large to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Lacy, appointed Adjt.; Lieut, 
Il. H. Lacy to be Adjt. vice Ferns, promoted; Quartermaster-Sergt. J. Dunlop, to be 
Ensign, without purchase, vice Brown, whose appointment has been cancelled; N.C, 














Lrowne, Gent. to be Ensign, vice Large. 89th Foot—Ensign F. A. Hardy, from 98th 
Foot, to be Ensign, vice Kippen, who exchanges. 92d Foot—C, Campbell, Gent., to be 
Ensign, without purchase, vice M*Deonald, promoted in the 56th Foot. _ 95th Foot—En- 
sign Li. N. Kippen, from 59th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Hardy, who exchanges. 
Ceylon Kith Zz Lieut. D. Stewart, from the 3d Foot, to be Lieut. vice Pownall, 
who exchanyes. 
W. H. Hare, of the 12th Light Drags. to be Major in the Army; Bre- 
Tr. Leslie, late of the Bombay Artillery, to have the local rank of 
: employed as Recruiting Officer for the E may Company's Service at 
Lieut.-Col. H. B. Smith, late of the Madras ¢ avalry, to have the local rank of 
Liecut.-Col, while employed as Recruiting Officer for the East I. C,’s Service at Bristol. 
Hospital Stat!—W. Simpson, M.B. to be Assist.-Su to the Forces, vice J. Tonnere, 


who retires upon halt-pay. 


Memors The Christian names of Lieut. Thompson, on half-pay Unattached, 


wma 





































are Thomas James, not Thomas Jones, as previously stated. 

OFFICE OF ORDNANCE —Corps of Royal Engineers—Brevet Lieut.-Col, G, 
Phillpotts to be Lieut.-Col. y, retired on halt y; Sec. Capt. J. Chaytor to 
be Capt. vice Phillpotts ; First Lieut. E. Reynolds to be Sec, Capt. vice Chaytor; Sec. 
Lieut. I. Phillpotts to be First Lieut. vice Revnok 

sm 
COMMERCIAL G ALE TTE. 
Tuesday, April U8. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Pearson and Co, Oakenshaw, Lancashire, druggists—L« and Co. St. James's Walk, 
Clerkenwell, irommongers ; as far as regards E. Parker—J. and G. Wylde, Manchester, 
che s— ell, Ryan, and Co -_ Campbell, Jones, and Co, Mexico, and Vera 

as far as regards T. T. R yan J.and H. Digby, Colchester, millers— 


Manchester, dry oie rs—Simpson and Hopson, Stowmarket, Suffolk, 











toddard and Watkins, Brighton, cabinetmakers—Bowra and Co. Castle 

ark, shoe-manutacturers —-Booker and Son, Leeds, stock-Lrokers—Peace 

and Sons, Shetiield, manufacturers—Ashworth and Co, How | Mill, Yorkshire, cotton- 
I Ashworth— Booth and Durait », Chester, merchants— 
pool, joiners—Witty and b) , Cottingham, Yorkshire, 

nd Palmer, Upper North sireet, Islington, builders— 





ind Sutton, E 





Sheph arl Street, Blackfriars, stereotype-founders—Packer and Son, 
Newbury, Berkshire, watchmakers—Thring and Bickers, Romsey, Hampshire, winee 
mai mints—J. and T, Lovitt, Kingston-upx n-Hull, cabinetmakers—Gill and Perry 
junior, Dowwate Hill, cheesemonyen Thomas Lristol, commission-merchants 

Lt ett and Co. Blackburn, cotton-spinners as regards J. Rodgett—Mang- 
nalis and Simpson, Holywell, Flintshire, paper-manafacturers—Crompton and Co, 
Shrig Hes Cheshire, brickmakers ; as far as regards R, Crompton—Nickolls and Shipley, 





Ners—H ». Birmingham, japanners 





ard and ¢ 





t Row, Oxford Street, corn-chan 
















J. and 8. Lawton stal, Yorkshire, woolstaplers—Ricketts and ¢ Truro, bank- 
as tar as regards E. Turner and J. O, Mason—Ricketts and Co, Moorgate Street, 
merchants; as far as regards H. J. Enthoven—Hartley and Warwick, Newzate Street, 
engravers—Haynes and Brown, Nottingham, lace-manufacturers—Beverley and Simp- 
son, Leeds, wool-merchants—Dickinson and Colchester, West Bromwich, Staffordshire, 
surgeons—Burns and Clarke, Whitehaven, surgeons—T. and W. Cook, Croydon, 





lineudrapers. BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 

QvARTON, JosEerHn, Stamford Bridze, Yorkshire, grocer. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Manchester, share-»roker, to surrender May 14, June 11: solfel- 
Langford, Friday Street, Cheapside; Messrs. Sale and Co., 
Man official assignee, Mr. Hobson, Manchester. 

ond, CHARLES Joun, Tranquil-vale, Blackheath, tallor, May 8, June 12: solicitor, 
Mr. Engleheart, Great Knight Rider St; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall St. 

CrewpbsoNn, THomas, Liverpool, stock-broker, May 7, 29: solicitors, Messrs. Gregory 
and Co. Bedford Row ; Mr. Green, Liverpool ; official assignee, Mr. Morgan, Liverpool. 

Hampson, JamMEs, Manchester, ironfounder, May 14, June 11: solicitors, Mr. Cop- 
pock, Cleveland Row; Messrs. Coppock and Woollain, Stockport ; official assignee, Mr. 
Hobson, Manchester. 

HILL, EDWARD, Stourport, hosier, May 11, June 8 
Stourport; Mr. Rawlins, Birmingham ; official as 

Hvueases, Owen, Holyhead, linendraper, May 15, 
Byrne, Southampton Buildings ; Mr. Roberts, Carnarvon ; Messrs. 
Liverpool ; official assignee, Mr. Cazenove, Liverpool. 

Laws, JAMEs, Bread Street, Golden Square, grocer, May 12, June 9: 
Burn, Great Carter Lane ; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry. 

LEATHER, GEORGE, and WARDLE, CHARLES WETHERELL, Leeds, earthenware-mand- 
facturers, May 14, June 18: solicitors, Messrs. Sudlow and Co, Chancery Lane ; Mr. 
Shackleton, Leeds ; official assignee, Mr. Young, Leeds. 

Parsons, Joun, Wolverhampton, edge-tool-manutacturer, May 8, June 13: solicitors, 

fotteram and Knowles, Birmingham ; official assignee, Mr. Christie, Birmingham, 

PERRY, WILLIAM, Wolverhampton, ironfounder, May 9, June 6: solicitors, Messrs. 
Bennett and Thorne, Wolverhampton ; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Birmingham. 

PULLING, CHARLES, Tooley Street, potato-salesman, May 12, June 9: solicitors, 
Messrs. Maples and Co., Oli Jewry ; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry. 

WaLpvuck, HANNAH, Nelson Square, dealer, May 5, June 9: solicitor, Mr. Bevan, 
Old Jewry; official assignee, Mr. Alsager, Birchin Lane. 

DIVIDENDS. 

May 19, Holland, Buxted, Sussex, draper— May 21, 
ham Road, builder—May 20, Freeman, Wisbeach, builder—May 21, A. and A. Rad. 
cliffe junior, St. John Steeet Road, patent glaziers’ diamond-manufacturers—May 22, 
Caswell and Tindall, Northampton, leather-sellers—May 21, Bunn, Norwich, builder— 
May 19, Evans, Llangelynin, Merionethshire, miller—May 19, Banning, Liverpool, sta- 
tioner—May 26, ui M. T. Knight, Bath, upholsterers—May 28, Edwards, Hudders- 
field, woollendraper—May 19, R. and J. Campion, Whitby, bankers—May 19, Wilks, 
Leeds, builder—May 19, Walker junior, Leeds, butcher—May 19, Pemberton, Leeds, 
svap-boiler—May 20, Bannister, Portsea, draper. 

CERTIFICATES 

7, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 
ulace Kow, New Road, cowkeeper—May 20, Blacklocks, Lydd, 
Castle, Newbury, horse-dealer—May 21, Emmins, Kensington, 
Clement’s Inn, builder—May 19, Little, Southampton Ter- 
May 19, J. and Z. Wilkinson, Bradford, York- 
facturers—May 22, Williams, Bristol, victualler—May 22, 
rant Ma iy 20, New Mills, Derbyshire, cotton- 


Bs Sleddon, 
spinner Ma iy 21, Goodridge, Exeter, baker May 20, Gillard, Plymouth, grocer. 


LIRCHALL, ALFRED, 
tors, Reed and 


Messrs 








hester ; 





solicitors, Pritchard and Ingram, 
ee, Mr. Bittleston, Birmingham, 
9: solicitors, Messrs. Sweeting and 
Currie and Co. 






solicitor, Mr. 








Page, Devonshire Terrace, Ful- 








To be grante 

May 19, Tubb, P 
Kent, carrier—May 21, 
builder—May 19, Stevens, 
Caw aden Town, corn-chandler 
















To be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before May 19. 
Allerton, Bootle cum Linacre, Lancashire, wheelwright—Wynne, Colwyn, Carnar- 
vonshire, inukeeper—Jones, Canterbury, wine-merchant—Coddard, Leicester, teas 


Poulton junior, Luton, straw-hate 


1Xta-Birmingham, builder 
Watson, Gateshead, 


» Worship 





dealer—Capas, Asto| 
manutacturer—Bonell 
bookseller, 


Street, cabinet-manufacturer 





DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Lees and Co. Lombard Street, bankers; final div, of 7d. April 30, and three subse- 
quent Thursdays; Mr. Belcher, King’s Arms Yard— Panton and Son, Sunderland, irons 
manufacturers; first div. of 6d. any Saturday after April 25; Mr. Baker, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne—Panton and Co. Sunderland, iron-manutacturers; first div. of 4s. 4d. any 
Saturday after April ; Mr. Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne—Allinson, Whitehaven, 
ironmonger; fourth div. of April 25, or any subsequent Saturday; Mr. Wakley, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne—South, Grantham, maltster; first div. of Llgd. any Friday ; Mr. 
Whitmore, Birmingham—Dadds, Leadenhall Street, tea-dealer (separate estate); 8e- 
cond div. of 6d. April 29, and two following Wednesdays ; Mr. Turquand, Old Jewry— 
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Yates, York Road, shipowner; first div. of 2s. 6d. April 29, and two subsequent Wed- 
nesdays; Mr. Turquand, Old Jewry—Play and Titterton, London Road, oilmen; div. 
of 10d. May |, or any subsequent Friday ; Mr. Follett, Sambrook Court—Wrake junior, 
Canterbury, bricklayer ; first div. of ls. lj}d. any Wednesday; Mr. Whitmore, Basing- 
hall Street. 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
Browy, P., Ayr, clockmaker, May 1, 29. 
Parnick, J., Paisley, manufacturer, May 4, 23. 


Friday, May 1. 


PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 


Mitchell and Schofield, SheMield, stock-brokers—Cutff and Sons, Smithfield, veterinary- | 


Manchester, button-manufacturers—F. G. and C. C. 
—Holdsworth and Fitch, Vauxhall, publicans—J. and 
G. Lockwood, Wakefield, linendrapers—Hayes and Co., Liverpool, commission-mer- 
chants—larker and Co., Exmouth, coal-merchants—Cameron and Co., Liverpool, 
stock-brokers—Rose and Noble, Salisbury Wharf, Strand, bottled beer-merchants— 
Rochester and Co., North Shields, brewers—Lucas and Jenner, Chelsea, beer-mer- 
chants—Asiworth and Co., Rochdale, stone-dealers ; as far as regards J. Ashworth 

J. and T. King, Bedfordbury, leather-sellers—Cass and Francis, Ware, maltsters—Smith 
and Erichsen, Fenchurch Street, general-agents— Paseall and Richards, Hackney, ha- 
berdashers—H. and S. Newton, Kingston-upon-Hull, bricklayers—Wrigley and Co., 
Woodhouse Mills, near Huddersfield, cotton warp-makers—Bracken and Sons, Halifax, 
manufacturers of paper; as far as regards J. Bracken—J. Killhams and T. J. Bacchus, 
Manor Place, Walworth, bottle merchants—Heughan and Thompson, Newcastle-upon- 
Burslem, manufacturers of earthenware—Hib- 


druggists—Ashford and Cooke, 
Crossley, Bradford, share-brokers 





Tyne, linendrapers—S. and H. Hallen 

berts and Alcock, Hayfield, Derbyshire, cotton-spinners; as far as regards J. 
Alcock sen, BANKRUPTS. 
ALLEN, EpMonpD THomaAs, York, apothecary, to surrender May 14, June 2: solicitors, 


Mr. Rushworth, Staple lun; Mr. Wilson, York ; Mr. Harle, Leeds ; official assignee, 
Mr. Young, Leeds. 

Baxter, Georee, Church Street, Southw. 
Mr. Burn, Tokenhouse Yard ; ofticia’ 

BRADSHAW, WILLIAM, Gretton, near 
solicitor, Mr. Cooke, King Street ; official as: 

EpMonps, CHARLES Joseru, Bluntisham, near 
solicitor, Mr. Grainger, Bucklersbury ; official assignee, Mr. Turquand, Old Jewry. 

Few, Epwarp, Manchester, cabinet-maker, May 15, June il: solicitors, Messrs. 
Gregory and Co. Bedford Row ; Mr. Whitworth, Manchester ; official assignee, Mr. 
Hobson, Manchester. 

Ganpy, Tuomas, Lower Road, Islington, grocer, May 7, June Il: 
Rae, Warwick Court ; official assignee, Mr. Graham, Coleman Street. 

HAMBRIDGE, CuHARLts, Curtain Road, coach-smith, May 13, June 16: solicitors, 
Messrs. Carter and Gregory, Old Jewry ; official assignee, Mr. Bell, Coleman Street 
Buildings. 

Hanson, THomas, Leeds, builder, May 21, June 18: solicitors, Mr. 
ple Inn; Mr. Sanderson, Leeds; official assignee, Mr. Freeman, Lee 
Har.ow, Joun, Leicester Square, tobacconist, May 12, June 13: 

ster, Size Lane ; official assignee, Mr. Green, Aldermanbury. 

Harrison, Joun, Kingston-upon-Hull, ship-chandler, May 13, June 3: solicitors, 
Messrs. Allen, Carlisle Street, Soho Square ; Mr. Johnson, Hull; ; Official assignee, Mr. 
Kynaston, Leeds. 

Haruison, THomas, Birmingham, victualler, May 13, June 6: 
Vincent and Co. Temple ; Mr. Hodgson, Birmingham ; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, 
Birmingham. 

Makspen, Ricard, Brynmawr, Brecknockshire, linendraper, May 18, June 12: 
licitors, Mr. Mawson, Manchester ; Messrs. W. and C. Bevan, Bristol ; official assignee, 
Mr. Hutton, Bristol. 

Morrram, I’ryce, Shrewsbury, draper, May 12, June 16: solicitors, Mr. Gordon, 
Shrewsbury ; Mr. James, Birmingham ; official assignee, Mr. Valpy, Birmingham. 

Pitscn, JouN WILLIAM, Sackville Street, tailor, May 12, June 12: solicitors, Messrs. 
Davies and Son, Warwick Street; official assiguee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 

Ropeéett, SAMUEL, Blackburn, ironfounder, May 13, June 16: solicitors, Messrs. 
Milne and Co. 
Pott, Manchest 

SHEFFIELD, WILLIAM and Jouy, Lower Acton Place, Bagnigge Wells Road, grocers, 
May 12, June 12: solicitors, Messrs. Lawrance and Plews, Bucklersbury ; official assig- 
nee, Mr. Green, Aldermanbury. 

SMmiruis, Epwin BuoNnaParTe, and MaTHEws, JAMES ALEXANDER THomas, Great 
Dover Road, glass-merchants, May 7, June 10: solicitor, Mr. Wadeson, Austin Friars ; 
Official assignee, Mr. Johnson, Basinghall Street. 

SHEFFIELD, WILLIAM, Bagnigge Wells Road, grocer, May 12, June 12: solicitors, 
Messrs. Lill and Matthews, St. Mary Axe ; official assignee, Mr. Green, Aldermanbury. 

TIMEWELL, WILLIAM TooGoop, Charlotte Strect, Blacktriars Road, silver-refiner, May 
9, May 30: solicitor, Mr. Stevens, Queen Strect, Cheapside ; official assignee, Mr. Follett, 
Sambrook Court. 

Wapbswortu, Goprrey Binciey, Broad Strect, Golden Square, apothecary, May 7, 
= 10: solicitor, Mr. Lane, Argyle Street ; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, Basinghall 

treet. 


ark, currier, May 12, June 12: solicitor, 
. Mr. Green, Aldermanbury. 

1am, cattle-salesman, 
wee, Mr. Turquand, Old Jewry. 

St. Ives, apothecary, May 7, June 11 : 

















solicitor, Mr. 


tushworth, Sta- 





solicitor, Mr. Bag- 


so- 

















er. 











DIVIDENDs. 
St. Alban’s, silk-throwster—May 21, Jones, Canterbury, wine- 
merchaut— May 21, Palmer, Daventry, wine-merchant—May 21, Williams, High Street, 
St. Giles’s, victualler—May 21, Littlewood, New Bond Street, hosier—May 21, White, 
Aylesbury, tailor—May 21, Welch, Ring Cross, Holloway, victualler—May 26, Inglis, 
Portsea, draper—May 28, Hardy, St. Ives, Huntingdonshire, innkeeper— May 22, 
Amos, Kingsland Road, builder—May 28, Owen, Liverpool, miller—May 28, Di 
Ecclesfleld, innkeeper—May 28, T. and W. B. Lupton, Leeds, flax-spinners—May 28, 


May 28, Woollam, 





Mallalieu, Halifax, cotton-spinner—May 29, Robertson and Hughes, gene ster, line n- | 





drapers— May 29, Harrington and Pattinson, St. Cuthbert, Cumberland, 
—May 29, A. and W. Allen, South Shields, drapers—May 28, Fordyce, Nev w wcastle- upon 
Tyne, bookscller—May 21, Hutchinson, Jewry Street, ‘Aldgate, leatherseller. 
CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

May 22, Poile, Rye, merchant—May 26, Robson, Finsbury Street, plasterer—May 
26, Cross, Greenwich, corn-merchant—May 25, Laurence, Bedford Street, Covent 
Garden, dealer in watches—May 25, Docker, Pall Mall, oilman—May 25, Briden, Great 
Corum Street, surgeon—May 26, Robinson, Swansea, grocer—May 25, Crowther, Hud- 
derstield, woollen cloth-manufacturer—May 22, Johnson, Nantwich, druggist—M 
29, T. and G. Snaith, Bishop Auckland, ironmongers—May 25, Ross and Burton, Ne 
castle-upon-Tyne, flour-dealers— May 29, Pilling, Gateshead, wine-merchant— May 28, 
Edwards, Iuddersfield, woollendraper—May 28, Bousfield, Lincoln, ironmonger—May 
28, Lupton, Leeds, flax-spinner—May 26, Schultz and Carr, Liverpool, stock-brokers— 
May 25, Wood, Manchester, varnish-maker. 

To be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before May 22. 

Ashton, Pickering, Yorkshire, spirit-merchant—M. and T. A. Butterticld, Royston, 

linendrapers grocer —Spiers, 


















~—Taylor, Philpot Lane, wine-merchant—Cronk, Seal, Kent, : 
North Audley Street, printer—Glass, Basinghall Street, woollentactor—Streeter, Br 
tol, builder—Hulse, Little Tower Street, chemist—Baldwin, Notland Road, Notting 
Hill, victualler —Bickerton, Kingston-upon-Hull, timber-merchant. 
DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 
Redditch, Worcestershire, needle-maker; the proportion of first div. of 
Mr. Christie, Birmingham—Gallimore, Burslem, earthenware- 
manufacturer; sec. div. of 44d. any Thursday; Mr. Christie, Birminzham--Brown, 
Birmingham, merchant; first div. of 6}¢. any Thursday ; Mr. Valpy, Birmingham— 
Tittensor and Co, Newcastle-under-Lyme, curriers ; sec, div. of ls. and sec. div. of 10d. 
on S. Brother’s separate estate, any Thursday; Mr. Valpy, Birmingham—Miller, 
Moseley New Colliery, Wolverhampton, coal-master ; sec. div. of 2s. 6d. any Thursday ; 
Mr. Valpy, Birmingham—Carruthers, Coventry, draper; first div. of ls. Sid. any 
Thursday ; Mr. Valpy, Birmingham—Gouzgh, Stourbridge, worsted-dealer ; first div. of 
53d. any Thursday; Mr. Valpy, Birmingham—Briggs, Ulverstone, cotton-spinner ; first 
div. of 2s. ld. May 12, or any subsequent Tuesday ; 
Dowglass, Vigo Street, cloth-manutacturers; first div. of 4s. 9d. May 4, and two subse- 
quent Monmiays; Mr. Alsager, Birchin Lane—Forrester, Baltic Coffeehouse, Russia- 
broker; sec div. of 3d. May 4, and two subsequent Mondays; Mr. Alsager, Birchin 
Lane— Marks, Mertimer Street, upholsterer ; first div. of 8d. May 2, or any subsequent 
Saturday ; Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry—Yardley, Stoke Newington, attorney; first div. 
of 3s. 6¢. May 2, or any subsequent Saturday; Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry —M! Laughlin, 
Long Lane, Be rmondsey, hair-merchant ; first div. of 3s. May 2, or any subsequent Sa- 
turday ; Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry. 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Apcock, G., Edinburgh, clothier, May 11, June 8. 

CUTHBERTSON and TWEEDIE, Glasgow, iron-merchants, May 6, 27. 

Macreat, W., Edinburgh, glass-merchant, May 7, 28. 

Smiru, R. and Co., Edinburgh, cloth- -merchants, May 7, June 9. 

Smitu, W., Paisley, manufacturer, May 8, 29. 










Boulton, 
7s. 10d. any Thursday ; 











May 7, June Il: | 


solicitors, Messrs. | 


Temple; Messrs. Wilding and Fisher, Blackburn ; official assignee, Mr. } 


ay 


Mr. Pott, Manchester—Evill and | 


PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
























































































BANK OF ENGLAND. 
| An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 6th Victoria, cap. 32,for the week ending 
| on Saturday the 25th day of April 1846, 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 
£27 ,049,510 ) Government Debt ...... 
Other Securities ... e. 
Gold Coin and Bullion 


| 
| Saturd. , Monday.| Tuesday.| Wednes.; Thurs. | Friday. 
8 per Cent Consols ....... «.+. 968 968 953 953 96} 
Ditto for Account . ... 963 96¢ 96 963 
| 3 per Cents Reduced .. 95 ot 913 954 s 
| 3 per Cents. ees 962 965 962 < 
Long Annuities coe 104 10g 10g & 
Bank Stock, 7 per Cent . 2054 2049 205§ 3 
India Stock, 10$....... } 258$ 259 — 3 
Exchequer bills, 1}d. per diem 27 23 26 
India Bonds, 3 per Cent ......... 33 pm. | — 30 
FOREIGN FUNDS 
| (Last Official Quotation during the Week e nding Thursday Evening.) 
| Alabama (Sterling)......... &p.¢ Ct.} —— || Massachusetts (Sterling). p.Ct _— 
¢ tanna eS: | | OM ccomnkansenaa: ii _ 32 
- } 9 Ditto De ferred). . 5 - ié 
— Michigan .......000 o t— _:- 
= | 2 | Mississippi exenapedl sts_— —_— 
= 38 | Neapolitan ..... 5 = 
WE aewncsen. ccdenqasen — | 95% |, New York (1858 i = 863 
Columbian (ex Venezuela - ND. c an vevcccowens cseves 6«— — 
Danish ° = avs i Pennsy ‘Avania pecueceucHes 5- — 
Dutch Ex. 12Guilde rs) - — 50% 4) Peruvian .... cccce.e ooss ‘— 37 
Ditto. ... weet 914 Portuguese .. .2.-e0..00- 5— 79 
| French . i _—- DURES wccccccccce st— 563 
DittO 2.0000. o-s0c0 Se —_— Russian. . ... t=— 110g 
Indiana (Ste rling) ccccccess = — Spanish ... 6&- 25 
| Illinois . ° f= — || Ditto ° 3- 37 
| Bemtweky 2... cescocce.cs _=- — Ditto Passive) ‘a 
| Louisiana (Sterling ft = 77 Ditto (Deferred 163 
Maryland (Sterling) ...... s=— -_- Venezuela Active ...... .0-.- vse 42 
| SHAR 
| (Last Official Quotation during the Wee ok ending Thursday Eveningz.) 
| Minrs— | || Baxgs— 
ED cccene adeentatquenseve — || Australasian... wneanad 253 
Brazilian Imperia al ° ° } —_— British North ‘Ame rics in . 443 
| Ditto (St. John Del Rey)....... 2 i | ertreessceenen — 
| Cobre Copper ....-..sscccee sees | 26 Commercial of London ........ _ 
| Ramways— | London and Westminster 27 
Birmingham and Gloucester .. x 125 || London Joint Stock — 
| Edinburzh and Glasgow.... 74 ional of Ireland ... — 
Eastern Counties... .. 24 ional Provincial .. .... ..- — 
Grand Junction. {| rovineial of Ireland ....... 493 
Great North of England . 215 Union of Australia 253 
Great Western... ... 155 Union of London ...... — 
| Liverpool and Manche ster — |*Docks— 
| London and Brighton .... 66 || East and West India. .. ...... Milg 
| Londonand Blackwall . sg | OE" GREE 115 
London and Greenwich ye St. Katherine lol 
London and Birmingham... 226 MISCELLANEOUS 
London and Croydon. 234 || Australian Agricultural... ..... _ 
| Manchester and ‘Birmingham e. 82 | British American Land ... —_ 
Manchester and Leeds .... 132 | Cama ..ccc:ccccccees. ° —_ 
Midland ...2 2. cece -ccccccccses 157 CI General Steam .....-00.0+ e+-+] — 
South-easte cxah ‘and Dover . 385 CS Peninsular and Oriental Steam . 67 
South-western ........+.0+e000 625 | Royal Mail Steam . — 
York and North Midland 974 South Australian 102 
| 
| 





Notes issued ....eseseeeeeeeee +» £11,615,100 
. 2,984,900 








| Silver Bullion .........+++ 

| £27,049,510 | £27 049,510 

| BANKING DEPARTMENT. 

| Proprietors’Capital .... ¥ Government Securities, (in- 

| <~ =a pang tame cluding Dead Weight Annuity )£13,528 065 
Public Deposits* 7 Other Securities ... 17,884,532 
Other Deposits ....... 16,778,110 TEOESS ceccee 0 2008 6,485,140 
Seven Day and other Bi 962,415 Gold and Silver Coin 656,317 

— £38,557,054 | £38,557,054 


. * Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners of National Debt & Dividend Accounts. 

























BULLION. Peroz. | METALS. Per ton. 
Fereign Gold in Bars, Standard.. £317 9 | Copper, British Cakes £93 0 0.. 0 0 0 
Foreign Goldin Coin, Portugal Pieces 3 17 5 | Iron, British Bars.... 910 0.. 9 0 0 
New Dollars ..... ooo Lead, British Pig .... 1910 0... 1915 0 
Silver in Bars, Standard 09 683 Steel, English ...... 0 0... 000 

GRAIN, Mark Lane, April 24. 

s 8 | ~ 2 &. % 8 
Wheat,R.New 5éto60 | Rye......-. 3 | Oats, Feed. 24to25 
Fine ..... 60—G64 | Barley ...., 25 { Fine 25—26 

Oid........ 6 | Malting.. Poland. 27 
White ..... | Malt, Ord... Fine. 29—30 
Fine ..... ; | Fine. .... 58—60 | Potato .. 30—32 
Super.New 64—66 33 —34 Fine. 32—33 





Peas, Hog .. 



















AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. ' DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN. 
Per Qr. (Imperia}) of England and Wales. For the present Week. 
Wheat ....55s. 7d. | Rye.......-- 33s.1id., Wheat . .... 
Barley. 30 4 Beans . 34 10 | Barley 
| @ame.. ....98 ¥ |ieas........ 383 9 /Gats.. 
| Weekly Av »s for the We 
| 
| 





Kent Pockets 105s. to 130s.' York Reds 






































Choice ditto ...... . ..esee- M0 — 180 | Scotch Reds. 70 —100 
| Sussex Pockets...... - 105 — 120 Devons .. eos o— 0 
} Fine ditto....... ee - 26 — 130 Kent and xW o—- 0 
| 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
CUMBERLAND. SMUTHFIELD. WHiITEcnartL. 
Hay, Good ........ 80s.to 90s... 65s. 60s.to 84s. 
Inferior . 60 — 80 0 o— 0 
WOW os coave o— oO 0 @ = 
| Clover ....... .. nz — 5 88 50 — 
WheatStraw ........... 33 — 36 3A oo 
| 
FLOUR. PROVISIONS 
Town-made ........+ persack 56s.to 5 Butter—Kest Fresh, 14s. 0d. per doz. 
Seconds... .. 666 cove ss esseees io Carlow, ol. 10s. to 41. 8s. per ewt. 
| Essex and Suffolk.on board — 18 - Bacon, Irish... ....eseee crea 528.— Sit, 
| Norfolk and Stockton ....... — 50 Cheese, Cheshire . 5s — 7 
Bran. . + «per quarte: r 0 —o0 D by Plain 
Pollard, ine. ... ... ..... © = @ | Hams, York. ....... 
Bread, 7d. to 9d. the 41b. loaf. Ezz iggs, French, per 120, Os. Od. to Os. Oa. 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
NewGATe ann LEADENHALL.* SMITHFIELD.” Heap or Carrey at 
s. d. » & d. @& «6 s. a. Su iTHrreco. 
| Beef... 2 6to3 6 to 310 3 6tos tod 0 Friday. Monday 
| Mutten 3 8—4 2—4 6 ..... 46—5 O0—5 4} Beasts. 897 ..... 3,100 
Veal. 34—44—5 0 46—410—5 4] Sheep. 6,000 5... 21,330 
Pork . 34—-44—5 0 310—4 8—5 47] Calves. 182 ...-. 82 
Lamb.. 5 8—6 4—0 0 6 O0—610—0 0} Pigs... BOO cicce 250 
° ‘vo sink the offal, per 8lbs. 
am, COALS, CANDLES. | GROCERIES. 
Rape Oil per cwt. = lis. 0d.| Tea, Bohea, fine, rib. Os. 2d.to Os. 5d. 
Refined 15 0 | Congou, fine. - 15 —2 32 
Linseed Oil 3 | Souchong, fine ........... 14—2 8 
Linseed Oil-Cake ...... 0 * In Bond—Duty 2s. ld. per Ib. 
Candles, per dozen, “Ss. Od. to 5s. 6d. | Coffee, fine (in bond) 04 cwt. 92s. to 140s. 
Moulds (64 per doz. discount) 7s. 6d. Good Ordinary . . -488. to 52s. 
Coals, Hetton........... soos 198. 9d, Sugar, Muse sovado, ‘perc ist 36s. 23d. 
TOOS crccrcscccccccescocce. 166. 9d, West India Molasses... 198. Od. to 25s. Od. 
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He MAJESTY’S THEATRE—| 
The Nobility, Subscribers and the Public, are respect- 
fully informed that an EXTRA NIGHT will take place on 
HURSDAY Next, May the 7th, 1846, when will be performed, 
for the first time this season,) Rossini’s Opera, LA GAZZA 
LADRA. Ninetta, Madame Grisi; Lucia, Madame Bellini ; 
and Pippo, Madlie. Brambilla; Gianetto, Signor Mario; 
Podesta, Signor Lablache ; Isaac, Signor Dai Fiori ; Fabrizi 
Vingradito, Signor A. Giubilei; and Fernando Villabello, 
Signor Fornasari. With a selection from A FAVOURITE 
OPERA ; in which Madame Castellan, Madlle. Sanchioli, and | 
Madlle. Corbari, will appear; and various entertainments in | 
the Ballet Department, in which will appear Madlle. Cerito, 
Madile. Liouise Taglioni, and Madlle. Lucile Grahn, M. St. | 
Leon, M. Gosselin, M. Di Mattia,and M. Perrot. Applications 
for Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets to be made at the Box-office, } 
Opera Colonnade. Doots open at Seven; the Opera to com- 
mence at Half-past Seven o'Clock. 
M SICAL UNION.— Willis’s Rooms, 
Teespay May Sth, half-past 3 o'clock. Quartet in G. 
No. 1, Mozart. Trio, B flat, Op. 97. Beethoven, Andante, 
Solo Violincello, Herr Kellerman. Romberg, Nonetto in PF. 
Op. 31, Spohr. Executants, Messrs. Sainton, Deloffre, Hill, 
Houesmann, Howell, Ribas, Barret, Lazarus, Baumann, Har 
per, and Madame Belleville Oury. 201, Regent Street, J. Elia, 
Director. Artists not admitted without special invitation. 
Members tickets not transferable. Amateurs wishing to be- 
come Members to send their names and address to 201, Regent | 
Street, where all particulars of the Society are obtained 





















Witsos S SCOTTISH ENTERTALN- 
MENTS.—Mr. Witson has commenced his entertain- 
ments on the SONGS of SCOTLAND, in the Music Hall, Store 
Street, on the Moxnay evenings, at eight o'clock, as formerly. | 
Programmes may be had at the Music-shops, and at the Hall. | 
Tickets, to the front seats, 2s. 6d., to th cond seats,2s. Pri | 
vate boxes may be had at the Hall —47, Gower Street } 


h R. LOVER’S IRISH EVENINGS 

Mr. Lover will make his First Appearance this -cason, 
at the Princess's Concert Room, Castle Street, Oxford street, 
on Moxoiy May Lith, in his New Entertainment, enti 
THE QUEEN'S VISIT TO IRELAND. Admissior 
Reserved seats, ?s. 6d. Tickets and Programmes at the princi- 

















pal Music Warehouses 
HE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER COLOURS.—The Twelfth Annual Exhibition, 

is now open at their Gallery, 53, Pall Mall, near St 






Palace, from 9 o'Cluck till dusk. Admission Is. Cat 
James Faury, Sec 


RAWING GALLERY, 184 Maddox Street. 

To advanced Amateurs and Students in Landscape, in 
Oil and Water Colours. On Monpay the 4th May, Mr. J.B 
Pyne will commence a COURSE of INSTRUCTION adapted 
to gentlemen and professional students in Landscape Painting, 
which will especially comprise the principles of light and 
shade, colour, and composition. The General Practical School 
of Design, conducted by J. M. Lercu, Esq. is open every 
evening. W. Rosr. Dickinson, Secretary. 


YEARD’S IMPROVED PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PORTRAITS, so highly eulogised by all the leading 
Journals, are taken daily, from 9 till 6, at 34, Parliament 
Street, Westminster ; 85, King William Street, City ; and the 
Royal Polytechnic Institution, Regent Street. “‘ The brilliancy 
and warmth of ton ned by the patentee’s new method of 
colouring add materially to the exce!lence of the Portraits.” 
“ The Portrait stands out in bold relief, clear, round, and life- 
like.” Licences to exercise the Invention in London or the 
Provinces ¢ y Mr. Brann, (so) atentee of the 
Daguerréotype,) 85, King William Street, City. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12, St. James’s Square. 
Patron—His Royal Highness Prince ALBERT 
The Library is now REOPEN ED in the new and permancut 
domicile which has been taken and fitted up for its reception, 
and offers at present a collection of 25,000 volumes, formed 
entirely since its first opening in Pall Mall in May Is84l. The 
terms of Subscription continue the same as before—namely, 
Six Pounds Entrance Fee, and Two Pounds Annual Subscrip- 
tion. The sixth year of the Institution commences on the Ist 
of May, on which day the Annual Subscription becomes pay- 
alle. The Annual Genera! Meeting of the Subscribers will be 
held on Sarcnupsy the 30th May. 
Kiy order of the Committee, 
April 25th, 1816. J3.G. Cocunanr, Secretary and Librarian. 


TEAM to CEYLON, MADRAS, and CAL- 

CUTTA, vid EGYPT.—Regular Monthly Mail Steam Con- 
veyance for Passenger t Goods.—The Peninsular and 
Oriental Steam-Navigation Company book passengers and re- 
ceive goods and parcels for the above ports by their steamers, 
starting from Southampton the 20th, and from Suez on or 
about the 10th of every month.—Vor rates of pa money, 
plans of the steamers, and to secure passages, apply at the 
Company’s Offices, 51, St. Mary Axe, London. 


Gore ITORS’ AND GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
e, London. (Registered.) 
al, One Million 
3. 
Bowstead, Joseph, Esq. Temple. 
Cox, E. W. Esq. Temple 
Doune, 8. E. Esq. New Broad Street. 
J.S8.M_ Esq. St. John's Wood. 
am, Esq. Crosby Square. 
Maynard, J. A. Esq. Tempic. 
Morris, J. M. Esq. Moorgate Street. 
Mourilyan, Joseph Noakes, Esq. Gray's Inn. 
’. Esq. London Street. 
er Cookson, Esq. Temple. 
Torr, John 8. Esq. Chancery Lane. 
Withall, W. Esq. Parliament Street. 
Wordsworth, C. Esq. Temple. 
Auditors. 
Ayrton, W. 8. Esq. Dorset Square. 
Church, J. T. Esq. Bedford Row. 
Hand, R. W. Esq. Stafford. 
Jones, Joseph, Esq. Welshpool 
Reeves, John Frederick , Esq. Taunton. 
Physician. 
David Lewis, M.D, Finsbury Place West. 
Surgoun. 
Bransby B. Cooper, Esq. F.R.S. New Street, Spring Gardens. 
Bankers. 
London and Westminster Bank, Bloomsbury Branch. 
Se 





































57, Chancery Ls 
7 Cay 























Solicitors. 
Messrs. J. and W. Galsworthy, Ely Place. 

This Society is now completely Registered, and prepared to 
transact al! the usual business of Life Assurance. 

The Socicty is based upon a principle which will combine 
the benefits of Mu ual Assurance with the guarantee of a 
Subscribed Capital of One Million Sterling. 

Whilst perfect security is thus given, the number and cha- 
racter of the Sharcholdcrs (consisting of nearly 500 Members 
of the Legal Profession) will command a large amount of 
business, and consequent advantages will arise to the assured. 

Tables of Premiums have been prepared expressly for this 
Office by F. G. P. Newsox, Esq. F L.S., and will be found to 
afford peculiar encouragement tothe assurance of young lives. 
They embrace participating and non-partici ‘ ,. 

In the participating class, the assured will be entitled to 
four-fifths of the profits, without any deduction for interest of 
Capital, or for a guarantee fund 

@ age and interest will at any time, on satisfactory proof, 
be admitted 02 a poiicy, and never afterwards disputed. 
jurances may be effected through any respectable Soli- 
citor, or by writing to the Secretary, from whom Prospectuses 
and all other requisite information may be obtained. 
Cuagces Joun Git', Sceretary. 

















USTRALIA.—THE LONDON JOINT- 
STOCK BANK continues to transmit the funds of emi- 
grants to the colony of New South Wales, by granting Credits 
oa the Commercial Banking Company of Sydney on the most 
favourable terms. The frequent depreciation of the exchange 
between Sydney and London renders the transmission of 
capital through the medium of a bank extremely favourable 
to settlers. Groner Potrarp, Manager. 
London Joint-Stock Bank, Princes Strect, Bank. 
I AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Fleet 
4 Street, next St. Dunstan's Church, April 9th, 1846.— 
Notice is hereby given that the Divipexps on the Capital 
Stock of this Society for the year 1845 are in the course of 
Payment, and can be received any day (Tucsdays excepted), 
between the hours of 10 and 3 o'clock 
By Order of the Directors, 
Geo. Kinxraraicn, Actuary. 


f{XeLse AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 
4 ASSURANCE, and LOAN ASSOCIATION, 12, Waterloo 
Place, London, and 119, Princes Street, Edinburgh 
Established 1839. Subscribed Capital, One Million. 

Life Assurance, Annuities, Reversions, and Endowments. 

A union of the English and Scottish principles of Assurance 

A comprehensive system of Loan in connexion with Life 
Assurance on undoubted personal or other security 

The Assured participate in two-thirds of the Profits 

J. Bercer WiiiiaMs, Actuary and Secretary. 


I ONDON, EDINBURGH, AND DUBLIN 
4 LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

3, Charlotte Row, Mansionhouse, London. 
RICHARD SPOONER, Esq. M.P., Cheirman. 
BENJAMIN IFILL, Esq., Deputy-Chairmen. 

THIS IS THE ONLY GUARANTEED MUTUAL COM- 
PANY, those assuring on the participating principle having 

















| the security of a joint stock company, and being entitled at 


the same time to the whole of the mutual profits. 

THIS IS THE ONLY COM NY who are bound by their 
deed of constitution not to dispute 
prove that it was obtained by fraud ; and for this purpose the 
Company have, by a clause in their deed of constitution, unhesi- 
tatingly deprived themselves of the power of objecting to any 

dertake to prove that it was obtained from 
5 misrepresentation. 

THIS 1S THE ONLY COMPANY who bind themselves to 
pay the full amount of the policies, although the debts for 
which they are effected shall have been liquidated before the 
claim arise 

THIS IS ALMOST THE ONLY COMPANY who grant in 
favour of creditors whole world policies, whereby the debt is 
secured though the debtor should go beyond the limits of 
Europe. 

BY THE HALF-PREMIUM PLAN, only one-half of the 
first seven years’ premiums is required, the other half being 
payable at the convenience of the assured ; thus allowing a 
policy to be continued for seven years at one-half of the usual 
rate, or to be dropped at one-half the usual sacrifice. 

A reduction of 25 per cent has been declared upon the cur- 
rent year's premiums of all participating policies of five 
years’ standing 

Copies of the last report, prospectuses, and all other infor- 
mation, may be obtained from the Manager or Agents. 

Avex. Ronerrson, Manager. 
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] ICHLY-CUT GLASS CHANDELIERS, 

in great variety of elegant and original Designs, from 
10!. upwards. A very choice stock of richly-cut glass single 
light Lustres, from l7s. per pair upwards Double-light 
Girandoles, from . per pair upwards. Pianoforte and 
Table Lights, engraved and elegantly-cut Decanters 
Glasses, Tumblers, Goblets, and every description of 
glass of the richest and newest patterns, at equally reason- 
able prices. Also, a very extensive and superior stock of 
Bohemian, F ch, and Venetian Glass, just imported, at F 
and C. OSLER’S London warehouse, 44, Oxford Street, near 
Berners Street; manufactory, Broad Strect, Birmingham. 
Established 1807. Wholesale and Export orders executed on 
the lowest terms. 


I ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE.—E. Lazenby 
and Sox, having numerous complaints from Families who 
are imposed upon by spurious imitations of their Harvey's 
Fish Sauce, request purchasers to observe that each bottle of 
the genuine article bears the name of “ Wittiam Lazensy” 
on the back, in addition to the front label used so many years 
and signed “* Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
FE. Lazeney and Son’s ESSENCE of ANCILOVIES continues 
to be prepared with that peculiar care which has rendered it 
so justly admired as sauce for salmon, turbot, cod, soles, 
&c., and is manufactured only at their old-established Fish 
Sauce Warehouse Edwards Street, Portman Square. 


OWLAND’S LOTION.—This elegant 
preparation, an original formula of the late Dr. Gowland 
limpurities of the skin, continucs to maintain a repute 
ate with its specific properties of speedily eradi- 
cating every species of eruptive malady, discolouration, and 
of preserving and enhancing the beauty of the complexion by 
a congenial action upon the skin, as perfectly innocent as it is 
agreeable and efficacious. ‘‘ Robt. Shaw, London,” is in white 
letters on the Government Stamp, without which none is 
genuine. Price 2s 9d. and 5s. 6d.; quarts, 8s. 6d. Sold by all 
Perfumers and Chemists. 
HILDREN’S HAIR.—The balsamic proper- 
ties of ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL nourish the Hair 
in its embryo state, accelerate its growth, sustai 

























































n it in ma- 
turity, and continue the possession of healthy vigour, silky- 
softness, and luxurious redundancy, to the latest period of 
human life. Genial and purifying, it dispels all scurf and 
impurity, and renders the use the fine comb unneee ry. 
Keware of spurious imitations!!! The genuine article has 
the words “ Rowland’s Macassar Oil,” on the wrapper.—Price 
3s. 64.—7s.—Family Bottles, (equal to 4 small) 10s. 6d. and 
double that size, 21s. per Bottle. Sold by the Proprietors, at 
20, Hatton Garden, London; and by all Chemists and Per- 
fumers. 












OSS OF TEETH.—Mr. THOMAS, Sur- 
4 geon-Dentist, 64, Berners Street, Oxford Street, continucs 
to supply the loss of teeth, without springs or wires, upon his 
new system of Sclf Adhesion, which has procured him such 
universal approbation, and is recommended by numerous Phy 
sicians as being the most ingenious system of supplying 
tificial teeth hitherto invented. They adapt themselves over 
the most tender gums, or remaining stumps, without causing 
the least pain, rendering the operation of extracting quite un- 
» also begs to invite those not liking to undergo 
3 practised by most members of the 
profession, to adopt his painless yet effective system, which is 
also much less expensive than others 
\ ETCALFE’S NEW PATTERN TOOTH- 
BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth-brush 
has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them inthe most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose, Is. An improved Clothes-brush, that cleans in a 
third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the 
finest nap. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable un- 
bleached Russian bristles, which do not soften like common 
hair. Flesh-brushes of improved graduated and powerful 
friction. Velvet-brushes, which act in the most surprising 
and successful manner. Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its 
preserved valuable properties of absorption, vitality, and du- 
rability, by means of direct imporeations, dispensing with all 
intermediate parties’ po and destructive bleaching, and 
securing the luxury of a genuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at 
Metcatrer’s sole establishment, 130 »,Oxford Street, one door 
from Holles Street. Beware of the words, from Metcalfe's, 
adopted by some houses. 
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any policy unless they can | 








) EPLATING.—PLATED ARTICLES, which 

» have been worn through, Replated by the NEW PRO- 

CESS.—T. COX SAVORY and Co. Silversmiths, &. 47, Corn- 
hill, (seven doors from Gracechurch Street,) London 


R485 EAST INDIA PALE ALE, 

recommended by the first Medical Men, and supplied to 
them both in bottles and casks, by the Agents, WH. G. BERRY 
and Co. St. James's Street 


] ETTS’S PATENT BRANDY, exclusively 

used at Guy's, St. George's, St. Thomas's, the Westmin- 
ster, and other Hospitals, and at the Manchester, Bristol, 
Brighton, and other Infirmaries. May be procured in every 
locality at 3s. per bottle, protected by the patent metallic cap- 
sule, embossed “ Betts’s Patent Brandy, 7, Smithfield Bars"; 
or at the distillery, their only establishment, at 16s. per gallon 
in bu’k, or at 18s. in the capsuled bottles, iu quantities not 
less than two gallons. 


| OUBLE BROUGHAM CARRIAGE.—For 
sale or job, a new and well constructed double-seated 
light carriage, of good materials throughout, and the latest 
improvements; with a comfortable interior, and respectable 
modern style of finish, At the builder's, John Osbaldeston, 
coach-builder, Davies Mews, (near Mivart’s,) Davies Street, 
Herke'ey Square. 
TICOLL’S PALETOT of LLAMA CLOTH. 
Registered 6 and 7 Vic. cap. 65. Patronized by the Prince 
Consort, Prince George of Cambridge, &c. This Over-coat 
recommends itself to the Public generally by its peculiar elas- 
ticity and lightness, moderate price, and able defence against 
the almost constant humidity of the climate of Great Britain. 
To be had in London only of the Patentess, 114, Regent St. 


] | EAL and SON’S LIST of BEDDING, 

containir full description of weights,sizes, and prices, 
by which purchasers are enabled to judge the articies that are 
best suited to make a good set of bedding. Sent free by post, 
on application to their establishment, the largest in London, 
exclusively for the manufacture and sale of bedding 
steads or other furniture being kept) —Heratand Son, Feather 
Dressers and Bedding Manufacturers, 196, opposite the Chapel) 
Tottenham Court Road. 


STOOPING OF THE SHOULDERS AND 
kJ) CONTRACTION of the CHEST are entirely prevented, 
and gently and effectually removed in Youth and Ladies and 
Gentlemen, by the occasional use of the IMPROVED ELASTIC 
CHEST EXPANDER; which is light, simple, easily employed, 
outwardly or invisibly, without any uncomfortable constraint, 
or impediment to exercise. Sent per post, by Mr. A. Biv von, 
40, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London; or full par- 
ticulars on receiving a postage-stamp. 


ace STIC, VENETIAN, and other PA- 
4 TENT TILES, and MOSAIC PAVEMENTS, may be 
purchased at MINTON and Co.'s Warehouse, No. 9, Albion 
‘lace, Surrey side of Blackfriars Bridge 
ryarr, Panker, and Co., Agents. 
The above tiles have lately been considerably reduced in price. 
N.B. An assortment of plain and ornamental Door Furni- 
ture, Slabs, and Tiles for Fireplaces, &. &c 
peas AND CO-’83 PATENT PAPER- 
HOLDERS or LETTER-FILES, with ELASTIC 
BANDS.—The advantages of these Paper-holders, with Pa- 
tent Elastic bands, over ordinary Letter-files are very im- 
portant. Letters or papers are kept in perfect order without 
piercing or defacing them ; they may be instantly referred to, 
removed, or replaced ; and the number may be increased or 
diminished without effecting theirsecurity. Manufactured of 
the following sizes, from 1s. each and upwards—1-mo. 8vo, 4to. 
royal 4to. and foolscap folio. Other sizes made to order. Sold 
by all Stationers and Dealers in such articles. Wholesale and 
for Exportation, by PERRY and Co. 37, Ked Lion Square. 



























. . 7 raTre Ee 
YERDOE’S LIGHT WATERPROOF OVER- 
COATS, guaranteed to exclude any rain whatever. The 
established reputation of these garments has been so long 
and universally admitted, that continuing thus to notice them 
would be unnecessary, were it not that their well-known 
extensive sale is continually producing fresh attempts to mis- 
lead. For quality and style, efficiency, respectability, and 
real economy, these most convenient and admired garments 
are unquestionably still un alled. An extensive variety in 
Lamas and other new materials, manufactured exclusively for 
W. B. for the present season, now ready, Or made to order at 
a day's notice, (price 35s. to 50s.) only by W. Berpor, Tailop, 
Over-coat Maker, and Waterproofer, 69,Cornhill, ‘North Side. 


j ECHT'S PAPIER-MACHE TEA-TRAYS 
4 are decidedly the most unique and clegent ever manu- 
factured. The designs are various, as well as the prices; and 
the economical may be suited as easily as those whose wealth 
entitles them to seek for the most recherché articles which art 
can produce. The papier-maché work-tables, work-boxes, 
tea-caddies, writing-cases, inkstands, hand-sereens, card- 
boxes, &c., are really superb. Mechi has a stock of dressi 
cases not to be surpassed; also an immense assortment of 
writing-desks, table cutlery, Sheffield plated ware, &c. His 
cushioned bagatelle tables are renowned for their superior 
construction.—Manufactory, 4, Leadenhall Street, London. 
Pr , + ’ <a 

YAUTION.—MECHIS MAGIC STROP.— 

J “ The Real Magic Strop,” “‘ The Double Magic Strop," 
“The Magic Strop,” are all base imitations of Mrcmi's Macic 
Srror. None are uine without Mechi's Name, which they 
dare not put on the spurious strop; yet, strange to say, many 
perfumers calling themselves respectable endeavour to palm 
this rubbish (they cost from 3d. to 5d. each in Sheffield) on the 
public as Mechi'’s genuine strop, although they possess no 
sharpening propertics whatever, but the very reverse. The 
well-known Magic Paste is an invaluable auxiliary to the 
Strop, and its renovating properties are truly astonishing. 
Mechi's Razors stand preeminent 




































NW OURNING—1 HE PARISIAN 


SNERAL MOURNING ROOMS, Nos. 246 and 








248, GENT STREET.—The Proprietors, in returning 
thanks to their numerous and distinguished patrons, an- 
nounce that, owing to the extraordinary success which has 
attended their undertaking, they have been compelled to en- 
large their premises, and that they have fitted up the whole of 
the adjoining premises, known as the ARGYLL ROOMS, 
lately in the occupation of the Hudson's Bay Fur Company, 
asa GENERAL MOURNING ESTABLISHMENT. The ar- 
rangements were completed on Monxpay, Arnit 27, on which 
day it was opened with a complete assortment of every de- 
scription of Mourning, and all the Novelties from Paris — 
Gothic entrance to the Parisian Millinery and Mantle Rooms, 
248, Regent Street. —Cuartrs Cook and Co. Proprietors 


, . 
HAWLS.—GEORGE SMITH announces the 
WO completion of arrangements which enable him to place 
before the public a magnificent colleetion of SHAWLS at ex- 
tremely moderate prices. The Paisley manufacture, in every 
price, from 10s. to 12/. The French from 20s. to 2.; the Indian 
from 10/. to 270/.; the Chinese from 3/. to 402, SCARFS 
at all prices. Specimens from the new patent Double- 
action Loom,” by which one weaver produces two Shawls 
back to back at the same time, are still for inspection in their 
unseparated state. Every novelty in silks, satins, velvets, 
coloured dresses, worked muslins, mantles, and fancy goods ; 
family drapery &¢.—Part of his new system of business: The 
public is invited to examine at pleasure, but not expected as 
a consequence to purchase, and on no pretence whatever im- 
portuned to do so. The prices are marked in plain figures, 
on strict ready-money principles, from which no deviation can 
be made. Grorce Surrn,32, Ludgate Hill, (the late premises 
ofRuxps.t & Bawors.) Indian Shawls bought or exchanged. 
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ESSRS. WILLIAM STODART aud SON, 
in consequence of the various p ies of their surname, | 
find it necessary to acquaint the public, that, neither have 
they now, nor had they ever, the most remote connexion with 
any other Pianoforte-maker, and that all Instruments of their 





) 


manufacture ae “ar the full inscription, “‘ WILLIAM STOD- 
ART AND SON, No.1, GOLDEN SQUARE, LONDON.” 
This distinctive inscription, however, being often f. d, they 








beg to add, that they will (gratuitously) enable all persons to 
ascertain the genuineness of Pianos, upon application at thei 


only hi house of business, No. 1, Gotpe~ Savane 


MPOR TANT SALE OF PICTURES. 
Messrs. FOSTER AND SON HAVE RECEIVED IN- 
STRUCTIONS TO SELL, at their Gallery, dt, Pall Mail, 
on Wepxespay the 20th of May, and following day, the well 
known and beautiful collection of Picture oa ected with 
great taste and at considerable by R. Nichols, Esq. of 
Brompton Square ; consisting of choice specimens of the Ve- 
netian, Italian, German, 1ish, Dutch, Flemish, English, 
and French schools. Among them will be found three pic 
tures by Titian, several by Rembrandt, an important land- 
scape by Rubens, engraved; the famous Proccaccini, and a | 
Carracci from the Durazzo collection; an exquisite G 
Penni; a Lucas Cranach—Herodias with the Iiead of St. | 
John, of superb quality ; a very fine work by Q. Matsys, of St. | 
Jerome ; with select specimens of Giorgione, I’. Veronese, 
Correggio, Guido, Pordenoni, Gaspar and Nicholas Poussin ; | 
Greuze, Claude, Canoletti, Mazzolino and Scarcelino de Fer- 
rari, Zurbaran, Salvator Rosa, William and Adrian Van de 
Velde, Teniers, Ruysdael, Hobbima, Cuyp, Both, L. Back 
huysen ; a very interesting picture by Velasquez ; inimitable 
examples of A. Ostade and Gerhard Dow; 3; with other im- 
portant works of Watteau, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Wilson, and 
Gainsborough. To be viewed privately on Saturday May 16, 
and publicly on Monday and Tuesday preceding the 
when Catalogues may be had of Messrs. Foster and Son, 


Pali Mall. s ot A 
E, & S SOSURANCE 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR 


Si1ra—The just comments contained in the Times of the 10th 
of March, on the serious consequences of insurance ¢ ompanies 
converting their policies, when they become claims, into in- | 
struments of litigation, excited general attention at the time 
and I for one hoped that its remarks would have had their 
due influence on the conduct of all such institutions. 

Every office is unquestionably bound to employ all fair 
means to guard against fraud ; but as fraud in such cases can 
always be more easily imputed than disproved, in consequence 
removal of the party charged with its perpetration, 
‘sought never to be made except upon the most 
sate) otherwise the system of life assurance will be 
come altogether worthiess. 

The case of “ Geach cv. Ingall,” tried at the last Warwick 
Assizes, is one, in connexion with this matter, which ought, I 
think, to be brought before the public more prominently than | 
it hitherto has been. The following is, I believe, a correct 
outline of its merits— 

person named Scott insured his life in the Imperial 
Office, nearly four years before he died. He happened to die 
of consumptic ym, and the directors having heard that he had 
on one occasion four years bef he insured his life, and, 
therefore, between seven and eight years before his de ath 
spit blood, disputed payment of the policy ; a trial took place | 
at Warwick, and a verdict passed against the office. The com- | 
pany then obtained a new trial, on the ground that Lord | 
Denman, who tried the cause, did not put certain questions 
properly to the Jury. A second trial took place before Sir N 
Tindal, and a verdict was again given against the office. I 
am now told that the office has once more applied for a new 
trial ; and as the judges have granted a rule, the probability 
is, that the company will try its strength, for a third time, 
and may do so, indeed, for as many more times as it can raise 
such new technical points as those on which the rule nisi 
has, I hear, just been granted. | 

Now, I have insured my own life in the Imperial Office for | 
§,0007. and the life of another member of my family is also 
insured for the same amount; but I confess that the sense of 
security which I have hitherto enjoyed is most materially 
affected, when I sce such evidence of a disposition on the part 
of the oitice to disregard the repeated decisions of competent | 
juries, and to go on indefini'ely moving for new trial aftet 
new trial—a course by which a precaution which I design 
and pay for as a benefit to my family at my death, may be 
turned into a mere source of anxiety, expense, and disappoint- 
ment. 

Few persons possess adequate resources for a costly litiga- 
tion with a powerful company ; and if, in the case to which I 
allude, the policy had remained in the hands of the family of 
the assured, the company must have succeeded in is oppotsi- | 
tion ; but the policy was purchased from the assignees of the 
assured by a ze ntleman who, fortunately, has the means of | 
vigorously prosecuting his claim. That he should do so is of 
the utmost importance to all who insure their lives; and I 
hold that he is entitled toevery encouragement and assistance 
in endeavouring to show to insurance offices that they cannot 
be allowed to proceed with impunity in the course of seeming 
wrong and injustice pursued by this office. If any persons 
who are insured should deem it worth their while to commu- 
nicate with me on the subject, I shall be prepared to co 
operate with them in calling a general meeting in London of 
all who may be favourable to the formation of a fund to aid 
parties who may not be able to enforce their claims, however 
just, against a powerful company, in obtaining their rights ; 
and thus preventing those injuri mus compromises to which, 
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under the system so ably denounced by the Zimes, many, | 
doubtless, are now obliged to submit. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, | 

_ Birmingham, April 28. WittiaM Scuorerrerp. =| 


| 
UTLER’S COMPOUN .D CONCENTRATED | 
DECOCTION, or FLULD EXTRACT of SARSAPARIL- 
LA, is the original of the now numerous concentrated prepa 
rations of the kind. A dessert-spoonful of it, diluted with 
water, makes half a pint of the Compound Decoction, of the 
same strength and composition as that ordered by the British 
Pharmacopwi Prepared and sold in pint bottles, 20s.; half- | 
pints, 10s.; and quarter-pints, 5s. 6d.; by Better and Harp- 
1nG, Chemists, 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's, London; and 
may be obtained of J. Sancenr, 150, Oxford Street; likewise 
of Davenront and Srepman, 20, Waterloo Place, opposite the 
Post-oftice, Edinburgh; or through any respectable Druggist. 
No. 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's. 
TAT . pr x > 
NOTHER CURE OF A BAD LEG BY 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINTME? 
a letter from Mrs. Murray, whose husband has been a ser, 
in the Scots Greys, and now is in the Metropolitan P« 
“* 32, Charles Street, Westminster, 24th April 1546. Sir— 
Having been long afflicted with an abscess in the leg, I ap- 
plied for relief to some of the most eminent of the medical 
profession ; but getting no better, I was admitted into the 
Westminster Hospital, and after a long stay, I left uncured ; 








T.—Extract of 
— 








indeed, the surgeon said that any further effort on his part 
was perfectly useless: yet shortly afterwards my leg was | 
cured by using Holloway's Pills and Ointment Sold by all 





Druggists, and at Professor Hollow: ay’s Establishment, 214, 
Strand, London. 


RGANIC CAPSULES, containing pure | 

Balsam of Copaiba. By her Majesty's Roy: *y Letters 
Patent. These Capsules will be found superior to those made 
with Gelatine. They remain entire until they have passed 
through the stomach into the intestines; and the medicine | 
being efficiently brought in contact with the organs it is in- | 
tended to affect, the usual nausea and unpleasant eructations 
are avoided. Evans and Lescuer, London, Patentees. The 
above Capsules may now be had of all Chemists and Medicine 
Venders throughout the kingdom. Also, Capsules containing 
pure Castor Oil. An Aromatic Oil, one Capsule being equal 
to a tablespoonful of Castor Oil. *," Ask for the Patent 
Flexible Capsules. 


| 





The Second Edition of 


LORD CAMPBELL’S 
LIVES OF THE LORD CHANCELLORS 


IS NOW READY. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


MR. COLBURN’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS NOW READY. 


LET 


SERS OF THE KINGS OF ENGLAND. 


Now first Collected from the Originals in Royal Archives and from other authentic sources, private as well as 


P mublic. 


Edited, with an Historical Introduction and Notes, 
By J. O. HALLIWELL, 
2 vols. with Portraits, &c. price 21s. bound. 


Esq., F.RS., &c. 


II. 
The Second Volume of 


LORD BROUGHAM'S 


LIVES OF MEN 


OF LETTERS 


AND SCIENCE 


WHO FLOURISHED DURING 
With Original Letters. 
111. 
MARSTON ; 
OR THE SOLDIER AND STATESMAN. 
3y the Rev. G. Crory, LL.D. 
Author of “ Salathiel,” &c. 3 vols. 
IV. 
TRAVELS OF LADY HESTER 
STANHOPE. 


he Completion of her 


Forming the “ Memoirs.” 


3 vols. with numerous Illustrations, 31s. 6d. bound. 
Tmine diately. ) 
Henry CoLpurn, 


Royal 8vo. 


THE 


Publisher, 


EORGE IIL. 
2is. bound. 


REIGN OF 
with Portraits. 


EMILIA W YN \DHAM. 


By the Author of “ Two Old Men’s Tales,” “Mount 
Sorel,” &c. 3 vols. 

“ Emilia Wyndham is a masterpiece. The characters 
are real, and the whole story a delightful combination of 
the natural, the passionate, and the wise.”—Zxaminer. 

vi. 
) Tt 30 T T 
CAPTAIN O’SULLIVAN ; 
Or Adventures Civil, Military, and Matrimonial, of 
a Gentleman on Half-pay. 
By W. H. Maxwe tt, Esq., Author of “ Stories of 
Waterloo,” &c. 3 vols. (Just ready.) 
13, Great Marlborough Street. 


P rice 








THE CORN-L — 
This day is published, price ls. 
PEECH OF VISCOU NT PALMERSTON 
in the House of Commons, on Friday, March 27th, 
of the Bill for the REPEAL 


h 
1846, on the Second Reading 
OF THE CORN-LAWS. 
London: J. HaTcnarp and Son, 
NEW WORK BY THE LATE DR. W. FERGUSSON. 
In a few days will be published, in 1 vol. Svo. 
NOTES and RECOLLECTIONS of a PRO- 
p FESSIONAL LIFE. By the late WintiaM FerR- 
ON, Esq., M.D., Inspector-General of Military Hos- 
s. Edited by his Son, James FERGUSSON. 
London: LONGMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANs. 


187, Piccadilly. 





Published this day, feap. Svo. 5s. cloth, 
JETER WALKING on the SEA; 
Sermons. By the Rev. Epwarp IARsTon, M.A., 
late Rector of St. Stephen's, Norwich. Published by Re- 
quest. 
London: LoncMAN, Brown, and Co.; and J. NIsBET 
and Co.; Ipswie h: F. Pawsey. 


NE W WORK be THE AUTHOR OF 
“A BRIEF SKETCH OF GREEK PHILOSOPHY.’ 
Just published, in 2 vols. post Svo. price 18s. cloth, 
JVERICLES; a Tale of Athens in the 83d 
Olympiad. by” the Author of “ A Brief Sketch of 
Greek Philosophy.” 

“ All these classical scenes are vigorously drawn, and 
blend with the happiest effect a profound knowledge of 
early Greek history : literature with a graceful and 
interesting fiction.”—ritannia. 

London ; LoneMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANs. 

DR. REID ON VENTILATION. 
&vo. with Diagrams and Engravings on Wood, l6s. 
LLUSTRATIONS of the THEORY and 
PRACTICE of VENTILATION. By D. B. Rew, 
M.D., F.R.S.E., &e. 

* It is furtunate that the necessity which our legisla- 
tors felt for the comfort of their own persons in the 
House of Commons led them to seek the assistance of 
Dr. Boswell Reid, whose strong manly intellect and un- 
tiring energy and zeal are well fitted to apply to practi- 
cal purposes great scientific principles. The work before 
us is the result of his investigations. We have previously 
alluded to its publication: we return to it, in order to 
lay before our readers those parts which are of special 
interest to us as medical practitioners.”"—Zrit. and For. 
Med. Review. 

London: LONGMAN, 











Baown, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


NEW EDITIONS 7 R —_ ESSOR SULLIVAN'S 
EOGRAPHY GENE i ALIZED; or an In- 


troduction to the Study of Geography on the prin- 
ciples of Classification and Comparison; with Maps and 
Illustrations, and an Lutroduction to Astronomy. Sixth 
Edition, price 2s. 
“So much information of so high a character, in so 


and other | 


small a compass, and at so low a price, has rarely, if ever, | 


appeared before.”- 
“It is particularly entitled to commendation, as more 
bad books have been written on Geography than on any 
other subject. Mr. Sullivan has treated Geography as a 
Science.”—Athencum. 
THE SPELLING-BOOK SUPERSEDED; 
Or A New and Easy Method of Teaching the Spel- 


Spectator. 


wr 





| ling, Meaning, Pronunciation, and Etymology of all the 


nelish Language; with an Ap- 
Ninth 


| Difficult Words in the 
pendix, containing a choice Collection of Proverbs. 





| Edition, price 1s. 4d. 


N INTRODUCTION TO GEOGRAPHY AND HiIs- 
TORY; with Seventeen useful Maps and Illustrations. 
Sixth Edition, price ls. 

Published by Lonomans and Co., and Sold by all 

Booksellers. 


vow ready, in 2 vols. 
HE BLAC K-GOWN 
By L. MARtoTTI. 
Also, by the same Author, New Edition, 2 
ITAL Y, PAST and P 
Its History, Religion, Polities, L iterature, and Art. 
WILeY and Pe TNAM, 6, Waterloo Place ; and all Book- 
sellers and Libraries. 


r PAPERS. 


vols. lds. 





Now ready, *vo. price Is. cloth extra, with 20 Plates, 


and numerous Wood Engravings, 
PRACTICAL TREATISE on WEAVING 
Lt by HAND and POWER-LOOMS; in which the 
theory and practice of the art are carefully explained, 
and amply illustrated by representations of the machinery 
and implements as they should be used in weaving, ac- 
cording to the acknowledged principles of the art, with 
the view of rendering the work a text-book to the manu- 
facturer by hand and power-looms, and power-loom en- 
gineers ; and especially de red to forward the extension 
of machinery successfully to all kinds of plain weaving. 
By Geonce WHITE. 
Glasgow : JoHN NIVEN. 


gt IGHTS 
4 








London: WHITTAKER and Co. 


zately published, 7 
AND. SHADOWS OF SCOTTISH 


LIFE. Price 2s, 6d. 


2. THE TRIALS OF MARGARET LYNDSAY. 
Price 2s. 6d. 
THE SUBALTERN. Price 2s. 6d. 
. THE LIFE OF MANSIE WAUCH. Price 2s. 6d. 
5. TOM CRINGLE’S LOG. Price 3s. 6d. 


6. VALERIUS, A ROMAN STORY. P rice 2s. 6d. 
. THE FORE STE RS. Price 2s. 6d. 
& THE CRUISE OF THE MIDGE. Price 3s. 6d. 
THE YOUTIL AND MANHOOD OF CYRIL 
THORNTON Price 3s. 6d. 
10. REGINALD DALTON. Price 3s. 6¢. 
The above may be had neatly bound in Cloth at Six- 
pence, or elegantly gilt at One Shilling, per volume extra. 


WILLIAM BLack woop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


1 post Svo. with 11 Portraits, price 10s. 6d. 
GAL LERY of LITERARY PORTRAITS. 


i Ly Georcet GILFILLAN. Exhibiting the following 
distinguished Writers—Jeffrey, Godwin, Hazlitt, Hall, 
Shelley, Chalmers, ¢ arlyle, De Quincey, Foster, Wilson, 
Irvin id the Preachers of the “day . Landor, Campbell, 
am, Coleridge, Emerson, Ww ordsworth, Pollock, 
Lamb, Cunningham and the Rural Poets, Elliott, Keats, 
Macaulay, Aird, Southey, Lockhart. 

an cloquent "—Mr. 
r November; where appeared the first 






book. DE in 





QUINCEY, 





ald (rine 
of a Sericsof Papers by Mr. De Quincey on “ Gilfillan’s 
(allery.” 
W. Tait, Edinburgh ; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


London. 


dhe ERING JEW, 
complete for two shillings. 

Now ready, price ‘Qs. si wed, or 2s. 6d. cloth extra, 
Part 79 of “ The Novel Newspaper,” containing the only 
authentic translation of 

rik WANDERING JEW: a Tale of the 
By EvGene Sve. Translated from the French by 
Arp, Author of “The Student’s French Grammar, 

THE SALAMANDER; a Naval Romance. 
EUGENE Sue. Price 9d. 

THE JEW: a Romance of the Fifteenth Century. 
SPINDLER. ce ls. 6d. 

INVALIDE; 


7 HE WAN 


Jesuits. 
D. M. 
” &e. 

By 


By 











THE or Sketches of the French Revo- 
| lution. By Sprnpier. Price ls. 4d. 
THE ROSE of THISTLE ISLE. By EMILy CABLEN. 


Price 1s. 4d. 

The Novel Newspaper comprises the best works of 
the most popular authors of the day, printed without 
the slightest abridgment. Catalogues forwarded, post- 
free, on receipt of a napanaae 
Breceand WY LD, Farringdon St. ; and all Booksellers. 
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Just published, price 6d. 
DDRESS OF THE LITERARY ASSO- 
CIATION of the FRIENDS of POLAND to the 
British Public, on the late Events in Poland. Si l by 
Lord Dudley Stuart. 
Published by E. DeTKEN 


ne 





8 A, Davies Street, Grosver 
had « H 





ay pm 
AScuCTS. 





4 


the Effects 
of Separate Confinement on the Bodily and Mental 
Condition of Prisoners in the Government Prisons and 
Other Gaols in Great Britain and America 
By Sir Perer Laurig, Alderman, President of the 
Royal Hospitals of Bridewell and Bethiem. 
JoHN MURRAY, Albemarie Street. 
Now ready, in 3 vols. price 31s. 6d. bound, 
| Bp pamny of ROYAL and ILLUSTRIOUS 
LADIES of GREAT BRITALDS, illustrative of the 
History of England. Now first published, from tl 


original MSS. with Introductory Notices, by MARY ANNE | 


EVERET?Y Woop. 
This work contains a series of letters fraught with high 
historical and biographical interest, from most of the 
Queens of England; and there are few of the ancient 
nobility who will not find an ancestress here com- 
memorated. 
HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 
Street. 








Now ready, in | vol. 8vo. Maps, Plates, and Wood-cuts, 
YOUTH AUSTRALIA AND ITS MINES; 
with an Account of Captain Grey’s Goverument. 

By Francis Durron, Esq. 

T. and W. Boone, Publishers, 29, New Bond Street, 
London; Otiver and Boyp, Edinburgh; CumMine and 
Co. Dublin. Of whom may also be had, 

EYRL’s DISCOVERIES in CENTRAL AUSTRALIA, 
2 vols. 8vo. with Map and numerous Plates. 

Now Ready, in 2 vols. S8vo. with numerous Mays, 

Charts, and Plates. 
ISCOVERIES IN AUSTRALIA; with an 
Account of the Coasts and Rivers Explored and 
Surveyed during the Voyage of H.M.S. Beagle in the 
years 1837, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, and 43. By Command of 
the Lords Commissioners ofthe Admiralty. Also, 

A NARRATIVE of CAPTAIN OWEN STANLEY'S 

VISITS to the ISLANDS in the ARAFURA SEA, 
By J. Lor? Strokes, Commander, R.N. 

T. and W. Boong, Publishers, 29, New Bond Street, 
London ; Ottver and Boyp, Edinburgh; CUMMING and 
Co. Dublin. 


HE SHAKESPEARE SOCTETY.— 
The REPORT of the COUNCIL to the FIFTH AN- 
NUAL MEETING of the Society, held on Monpay the 
27th ult. is now printed, and can be 
to Mr. Rodd, Agent to the Society, No. 9, Great Newport 
Street, Long Acre, London; as also any info 
quired as to the admission of Members and the objects 
of the Society. 
*,.* Members are requested to pay their annual sub- 
scription, as a in order that the delivery of the 
books may be perfected. 


“BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY—NEW VOLUME. 


ublished this day, Vol. 7, 
R including the 


1 con 
OSCOE’S LIFE OF LOR 
MEDICI, callel the Magnificent ; 
Copyright Notes and Illustrations, with fine Portrait. 
New and Complete Edition, carefully revised, with a new 
Memoir of the Author, by his Son, price 3s. 6d. 


*,* Please order Bown’s Edition, as a similar one has 
been put forth in a rival series; and although Mr. Bohn 
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| being 


| or in excellency of arrangement.” 


on application | 


xation re- | 


in 
NZO DE’ | 


lately succeeded in obtaining an injunction against it, the | 


Editor has again foisted it on the public with colourable 
alterations. 
York Street, Covent Garden. 
MICHELET’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, price ls. 6¢. medium 8vo. sewed, 
ESUITS and JESUITISM; being Two Series 
of Lectures—the one by M . MICHELET, Aut 
Women, and Children”; and the I 
Translated by G. H. Smits, F.G.S. 
The popularity attained by the present work is almost 
Without precedent. It passed through seven editions in 
the course of cight months; and has been translated in 
almost every country in Europe. In the short space of 
two years upwards of two hundred volumes have 
peared, attacking or defending the present work. 
Also, just publishec, uniform, 
ET’S PEOPLE. Is. 4d. 
ST’S HISTORY of FRANCE. 















e 
* Priests, 
Mons. QuINeET. 





ap- 





Parts | to 5. 
MICHELET’S PRIESTS, WOMEN, and FAMILIES. 
In the Press. 
WuitTTAKer and Co, Ave Maria Lane. 
8, New Burlington Street, May 2, 1546. 
M: BENTLEY IS PREPARING FOR 
| IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION THE FOLLOW- 


ING NEW WORKS, 
1. 
MEMOIRS AND ESSAYS ON ART, LITERATURE, 
AND SOCTAL MORALS. By Anna Jameson, Author 
of ** Characteristics of Women,” “ Loves of the Poets,” 


“ Memoirs of Female Sovereigns,” &c. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
o 


MEMOIRS OF A FEMME DE CHAMBRE, 
the Countess of BLEssincron. 3 vols. 
3 


By 


ANECDOTES OF DOGS. By Epwarp JesszE, Esq. 
Author of “ Gleanings in Natural History,” &e. Small 
4to. with numerous Ilustrations from Original Paintings. 
2ls. (Vo > ready.) 


THE OCCULT SCIENCES. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF MAGIC, PRODIGIES, and 
APPARENT MIRACLES. From the French. Fdited, 
with Notes and Illustrations, 
Vols. post 8vo. 21s. 5 

RAVENSNEST. By J. Fentmone Cooper, Esq. 
Author of “ The Pilot,” 
Slayer,” &c. 3 vols. 6. 

A NEW SERIES OF ORIGINAL LETTERS, IL- 
LUSTRATIVE OF ENGLISH HISTORY. Including 
numerous Royal Letters, from Autographs in the British 
Museum, &c. With Notes and Illustrations. By Sir 
Henry Extis, K.H. F.R.S. &c. 4 vols. 8vo. with Por- 
traits. 

RichakD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 








by A. J. Tomson, M.D. 2 | 


NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 





In Twenty-one Volumes Quarto, 
Illustrated by Five Hundred and Six Engravings on Steel, and many Thousands on Wood, wita 
General Index of upwards of 68,000 References. 


THE ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. 


SEVENTH EDITION. 
EDITED BY PROFESSOR NAPIER. 

In paper, printing, and embellishment, as well as in the literary value of its contents, the work is accom- 
modated to the improved tastes and advanced information of the times; and, whether for the purpose of sys- 
tematic study or occasional reference, the Proprietors are satisfied that the Seventh Edition of the Ency- 
cLor-epIA Brrrannica will be found to be THE MosT VALUABLE ADDITION WHICH CAN BE MADE 
TO A MODERN LIBRARY. 

A recent writer in the “ Quarterly Review,” in adverting to the preéminent value of this Encyclopedia, 
observes, that “ An Australian or New Zealand settler, who left his home with no other accomplishment but 
that of being able to read, write, and count, might, with such a companion, beguile his long and weary voyage, 
and become a well-informed man before he reached his destination.” 

“This is the really cheap Encyclopedia, for that only is cheap which is excellent. Now that the country is 
delurved with diluted stuff, compounded from Germany and America, what hope is there for the science 
and literature of England, that publishers dare ever again venture on such another work as this ?"—Athenum. 

“ The EncycLope#pia Britannica is a rich storehouse of knowledge, reflecting honour upon the age and country 
that have produced it. We know of nothing in any language approaching to it in fulness and accuracy of matter, 
Standard. 





Just completed, in two thick volumes, &vo. price 3/. Illustrated by Maps, Engravings on Steel, and 
554 Engravings on Wood. 


A CYCLOPADIA OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


BY JOHN KITTO, D.D. F.S.A. Editor of “ The Pictorial Bible,” &c. &c. 
ASSISTED BY NUMEROUS ABLE SCHOLARS AND DIVINES, BRITISH, CONTINENTAL, AND 
AMERICAN, whose Initials are affixed to their respective contributions. 
On no work of this class has there ever been engaged the same extensive and distinguished codperation; 
nor has any publication of the kind ever appeared, either at home or abroad, containing so large an amount 
of valuable original matter, or forming so able a digest of information, from every source, illustrating the 


| Sacred Writings. Besides Maps and Engravings on Steel, the work contains 554 Engravings on Wood, re. 


presenting Landscapes, Buildings, Monuments, Plants, Animals, Illustrations of Manners and Customs, and 
whatever can be more clearly displayed by prcTor1AL than by WRITTEN description, or by which the written 
text may be in any degree elucidated. 

“In the Cyclopedia before us, we recognize the closeness of the connexion between the Scriptural and profane 
subjects of the ancient world; the learning and ability with which the one class is made to throw light upon the 
other; the industry with which obsolete usages are again restored to the knowledge of mankind; the acute criticism 
which is made to bear on the most disputed forms and things of revelation; and the extraordinary illustration which 
the most recondite subjects receive at the hands of the contributors.”—Athenum. 

“Tt is not too much to say, that this Cyclopedia surpasses every Biblical Dictionary which has preceded it, and 
that it leaves nothing to be desired in such a work which can throw light on the criticism, interpretation, history, 
geography, archxology, and physical science of the Bible. It is beautifully printed, and is illustrated with fourteen 
engravings of maps and views, besides more than five hundred well-executed wood-cuts of subjects calculated to elu- 
cidate the Holy Scriptures.”—Hoxne’s Jatroduction to the Critical Study of the Scriptures, Ninth Edition, Vol. V., p. 437. 
«* An Abridgment of the “Cycvorxpia oF BrsiicaL Lrreratcre” is preparing for publication under the Edito- 
rial superintendence of Dr. Kitto. This Abridgment will be studiously accommodated to the wants of the great body of the 
religious public, consolidating, in a Jorm at once attractive and instructive, such of the materials of the original work as 
will be most interesting to the general reader. It is therefore confidently believed, that this Abridgment will possess the same 
rity over PorcLar Cyclopedias of its class, as the Original work confessedly does over those which aim at higher 
erudition. The Enarar ings on Wood and Steel, which illustrate the original work, will be liberally employed in the illus- 
tration of the Abridyment, which, in extent, will be limited to one volume medium 8vo. 
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In a handsome volume folio, price 2. 16s. strongly half-bound; in morocco, with gilt leaves. 
A NEW EDITION OF 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD, 


REVISED AND CORRECTED THROUGHOUT, WITH NUMEROUS 
ADDITIONAL MAPS. 


The work is in every respect accommodated to the present advanced state of Geographical Knowledge, and 


| whether on the ground of accuracy, beauty of execution, or cheapness, the Publishers invite a comparison 


3s 6. each. | 


“The Pathinder,” “The Deer- | 


with any other work of its class. 
The General Index—an addition without which no Atlas can be deemed complete—contains no fewer than 
57,000 Names, with their Latitude and Longitude, and the Number of the Map in which they will be found. 
*“ Large enough to be distinct, without being so large as to be unwieldy ; it has all that any one can require for ge- 
neral use, and all that could be introduced, without making it too bulky or too expensive, and so counterbalance ite 
principal intention.”—Church ef England Quarterly Review. 








In a thick closely-printed volume, 8vo. price 30s. 
A NEW EDITION OF 


A SYSTEM OF UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY, 


FOUNDED ON THE WORKS OF MALTE BRUN AND BALBI. 


Embracing a Hisroricat Skercn of the Procress of GeocrapuicaL Discovery, the Prrycreies 
of MarnEMATIcAL and Puysica, Grocrariy, and a complete Description, from the most recent 
sources, of all the Counrrues of the Worup, with numerous Tables of Population and Statistics. To which 
is added, a copious Index of the Counrries, Towns, and MisceELLANEOUs INFORMATION contained in the 
body of the Work; comprehending not fewer than 13,500 Names, a number very much greater than is con- 
tained in any existing Gazettecr. With this important instrument of reference, the book possesses every re- 
commendation of a GAZETTEER, preserving, at the same time, all the characteristic features of a SysTE- 
MATIC Work. 

* A work, the careful elaboration of which is equal to its utility.” —AMeneum. 

“ Executed with masterly ability.”—Adas. 

“ One of the most comprehensive and best-compiled books of the class ever published.”—Britanania. 





Price 7s. 6d., a New and greatly Enlarged Edition of 


LYRICAL COMPOSITIONS, 


SELECTED FROM THE ITALIAN POETS; 
VITH TRANSLATIONS. By JAMES GLASSFORD, Ese., OF DOUGALSTON. 

The former Edition of this work was not originally printed for sale, but for private distribution among the 
Translator’s friends. After having been some time in circulation, a notice ey in the Edinburgh Re- 
view, in which the work was so very highly commended for “ the grace and polish of its execution,’ that the 
author was persuaded to sanction the sale of the remaining copies. The volume was then published, and 
very shortly all the copies were sold. é , 

The present Edition has been much improved, both by the addition of many new Translations, and by the 
correction of those which appeared in the former edition, Although the Translator’s lamented death has 
deprived the work of the advantage of his revision as it passed through the press, it has been carefully 
edited by his Literary Executor; whose duties, however, have been almost exclusively limited to the correc - 


tion of typographical errors. 
ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK, EDINBURGH; 
LonGMAN and Co.; SoreKry, MArsHaun, and Co.; Warrraker and Co.; and 
Hamittron, Apams, and Co., London. 








THE SPECTATOR. 





Just ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. clo 
HE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY “OF FREE 
NATIONS, Considered in relation to their Domestic 
Institutions and External Policy. By W. Torrens 
M‘CuLLacn. 
London : CHAPMAN and Hatt, 186, Strand. 


are under Homepathic Treatment. 
Hom@oratuic laystctan. 
___ London: a. Bownon, 213, Oxford Street. 


This ‘day, the Second ‘Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. of 
SYTEM OF LOGIC, Ratiocinative and 
es. By Joun Stuart ry 
By the same Author, 8vo. 6s. 
ESSAYS ON SOME UNSETTLED QU ESTIONS OF 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
London: Joun W. PARKER, West ‘Strand. 


“Just published, price 3s. Gd. feap. 8vo. 
MANUAL OF HOMC@OPATHIC 
COOKERY, chiefly designed for the use of such as 





Now ready, Svo. 3s 
HE HEALTH and SICKN ESS of TOWN 
POPULATIONS, considered with reference to pro- 
posed Sanatory Levislation, and to the establishment of a 
comprehensive system of Medical Police and District Dis- 





pensaries. With Appendixes and Statistical Tables. 
London : JOuN w. sRKER, West Strand. 
his day 4vo. 7s. 6d. 


NHEORY OF D-VELOPMENTS IN 
CHRISTIAN DOCTR! NE APPLIED and TESTED. 
By M. O’SvuLLivan, D.D. Rector of Killyman, and Chap- 
lain to his Grace the Duke of Manchester. Dedicated, by 
permiss‘on, to his Grace the Archbishop of Armagh. 
London: Joun W. Parker, West Strand. 


mre vray's Home and € ‘olonial Librar: ¥. 
day, No. 32, Post 8vo., Price 2s. 6d. 
v0. NIAN TALES. By the Author of 
“ LETTERS FROM THE BALTIC.” 
On May 3ist, No. 33, containing MEMOIRS OF A 
CHURCH MISSIONARY IN CANADA. 
JOHN Mvcrray, Albemarle Street. 


Now ready, price 
RELAND; being No. 5 of ‘the TOPIC, a 
Weekly Periodical. No. 1 contains The Indian War— 
No. 2, The Tariff——No. 3, The Oregon Questioa— No. 4, 
Poland. ‘The first Monthly Part, containing four Num- 
bers, price ls. is now ready. 
C. Mircue ty, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 


7 IBRARIAN’S REY IEW, and POLEMICAL 
LITERARY MAGAZINE, price 6d. is the only 
Magazine published on the lst of every Month that is 
strictly devoted to a Review of Literature. Its Criti- 
cisms are characterized by independence and common 
sense,—-two ingredients not generally found in literary 

reviews. 

“ Its judgment may be safely followed.”—Bell's Life. 
V. STRANGE, 21, Paternoster Row. 


TO FAMILIES, STU DENTS, AND GENERAL 
EADERS. 
HE HOME. 





“MAG AZIN ‘E for May 
is now ready, Price Sixpence. 

This Magazine has been declared by the Metropolitan 
and Provincial Press to be the best and cheapest ever 
published, 

London: CHARLES EpMmonps, 154, Strand; Dublin: 
Curry and Co.; Manchester: ABEL Heywoop; and by 
all Booksellers in Town and Country. 


. KNIGHT and co,’ J ae EKLY PUBLICATIONS. 
Day, 

NIGIIT’S WEEKLY VOLUME. — 

BACON ; his WRITINGS and his PHILOSOPHY. 

b~ 4 I. By G. L. Ckatx, M.A. Price 1s. sewed ; ls. 6d. 

cloth 

KNIGHT’S PENNY MAGAZINE, Nos. 21, 22: con- 

taining: Spanish Scenes in 1845; The Lopez Family— 

Historical Scenes, ['V.; Conquest of Constantinople by the 

Crusaders—Education fur the Army, I1.—Progress of a 
Volcanic Eruption, &c. 

London : CHarves Knicut and Co. 22, a Street. 


Just published, price ls., No. IV. 
ACPHAIL'S EDINBURGH ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL JOURNAL AND LITERARY REVIEW. 
CoNTENTs: 1. Jay’s Complete Works— 2. Sonnet. The 
Church of Scotland—3. Life and Correspondence of David 
Hume—4. Rev. Hugh Binning’s Works—5. The German 
Catholic Movement—6. Hagiography, Chap. I1I—7. Let- 
ters to a Young Minister, No. 2—8. Records of Missions, 
China—9. Ecclesiastical Intelligence—10. Literary No- 
tices ; History of Dunfermline, &c., &c. 
Edinburgh: My.es Macrnait; London: Caaruzs Ep- 
MONDs; Liverpool: G. Purr. 
HARPE’S LONDON MAGAZINE, a Journal 
of Entertainment and Instruction, for general 
reading ; containing original Essays, Tales, Articles de- 
scriptive of objects of Antiquarian or Historical Interest, 
Translations, Interesting Extracts, Poetry, original and 
selected, with valuable Miscellanies; printed in a new 
and elegant type, with superior Wood Engravings, from 
original desigus by the best artists; is published in the 





following forms :— s. d. 
Weekly Numbers . . ......- 0 1} 
Monthly Parts .. » 07 
Half-yearly Volumes, cloth lettered . - 46 


May be had of any Bookseller or Newsman throughout 
the Country. 





“ihe Seventh Part of _ 
HARPE’S LONDON MAGAZINE, con- 
taining the Five Numbers for May, with several 
elegant Engravings, and price only Eightpence-Halt- 
penny, is now ready. 

As the above Part forms the commencement of the 
Second Volume, it affords a most favourable opportunity 
to persons wishing to subscribe to what has been pro- 
nounced by upwards of 700 notices of the publie press to 
be “the cheapest as well as the most — es aud 
instructive periodical ever publi 
has the advantage over all others of being ‘fasued in 
advance-—the present Part appearing at the beginning 
instead of the end of May. 

Just Published. 

VOLUME ONE, (complete in itself,) 420 Pages 
of Letterpress and nearly Sixty first-rate Lilustrations, 
cloth lettered, for 4s. 6d. ! 

May be had of avy Hookedler or Newsman in the 

Kingdom. 





By the Wire of a | 











| 


B LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. CCCLXVIT. May, 1846. 

CoNTENTs: }. The Student of Salamanca. Part the 
Last—2. Shakspeare and the Drama—3. Birboniana; or 
Italian Antiquaries and Antichiti—4. The Americans and 
the Aborigines. Part I.—5. State of Ireland: its Condi- 
tion, the Life and Property Bill, The Debate, and the 
Famine—6. The Modern Pilgrim’s Progress —7. The 
Iliad of Homer—Book the First. (In English Hexa- 
meters.) 8. Prospectus—9. Truth and Beauty—l0. The 
Campaign of the Sutlej. 

Witiiam Brackwoop and Sons, 45, George Street, 

Edinburgh ; and 37, Paternoster Row, London. 


This day is published, 
PENINSULAR SCENES AND SKETCHES. 
Originally published in “ Blackwood’s Magazine.” 
hy the Author of “ The Student of Salamanca.” 
Price Two Shillings and Sixpence, 





On the ‘Ist of May, with numerous ‘Milustrations, poe ‘Is. 
MHE UNION MAGAZINE.—No. V. 
ConTENTS.—1l. The Deal Boatman—2. Musings at | 

Home and Abroad—3. The Tournament of Cowick, A.p. 
1470—4. Comparative View of the Rise and Progress of 
Liberty in England and France—5. The Student Abroad | 
—6. The Man Mountain: A Legend—7. | 
tures” (continued)—Reviews—8. Fremont’s Expedition | 
into Oregon—9. Vestiges of Creation—Poetry. i 
Published by Barker and Warre, 33, Fleet Street, | 
London, and to be obtained (by order) of all Booksellers, | 
in | Town or Country. | 


HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 
for May, price 2s. 6d. 

Contains: The Black Prophet; a Tale of Irish Fa 
mine. By William Carleton—Pearce’s Memoirs of the 
Marquis of Wellesley—The Witch of Kilkenny ; from the 
Kishoge Papers—Ireland Sixty Years Ago: Third Arti- 
cle: The Kingdom of Dalkey; The Visitation of 1798 ; 
Lord Clare’s Funeral; the Gibs’ Parliamentary Privi- 
leges; Trial of Tiger Roche—Hood’s Poetical Works— 
Persius’ Prologue to his Satires— David Hume’s Life and 
Correspondence : Second Article—Our Portrait Gallery, 
No. XXXVIIL.—Sir Martin Archer Shee, P.R.A.; with 
an Etching—Cwlebs in Search of a Bed—Ringwooid’s 
Theocritus—Social Condition of Ireland—Bryan Seery. 

Dublin: James M‘Guiasuan, 21, D’Olier Street ; W. 8. 
Ore and Co. London , and all Booksellers. 
Of whom may also be had, 

THE FORTUNES OF TORLOGH O'BRIEN; a Tale | 
of the Wars of King James. No.2. With two Illustra- 
tions by Phiz. Price Is. | 
— ART-UNION, Monthly Journal, No. 94, 

for May. CONTENTS: 

The New Tariff, as affecting British Manufactures. 

Visits to Private Galleries—Sir R. Peel's. 

Picture Sales of the Month. | 

Gothic Furniture—a Series of Original Designs, con- | 
tributed direct by Heideloff. 

Ary Scheffer; with a beautiful line Engraving from 
his famous Picture “ The Comforter.” 

Delaroche’s new Picture of Napoleon at Fontaine- 
bleau. 

Letters on Landscape, by J. B. Pyne. 

The Society of British Artists, 

Illustrated Tour in the Manufacturing Districts— 
Kidderminster, with Mlustrations. 

Paleographie Universelle of M. Sylvestre. 

Art in Continental States. 

The Galleries of Munich a:.d Schleissheim. 

The Royal Academy. 

Hay on Colour. 

Obituary. John Le Keux—William Radclyffe jun. 
Topics of the Month, Reviews, &c. & 

CHAPMAN and HALL, 186, Strand. 


* Late for Lec- 
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12. 
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The following Periodical Works for May 1846 ~vill be 
published by CHARLES KNIGHT and Co, 


NIGHT'S PENNY MAGAZINE. Part IV. 
Price 6d. 

KNIGHT'S PENNY MAGAZINE, Vol I. 
boards, price Is. 6d. 

THE PICTORIAL GALLERY of ARTS. 
price 1s. 

OLD ENGLAND'S WORTHIES ; a Gallery of Por- 
traits, with Memoirs, being a Continuation of * Old Eng- 
land.” Part LV. price Is. 6d. with a Coloured Plate of 
Lord Bacon’s Monument at St. Albans. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND DURING THE THIRTY 
YEARS’ PEACE. Part II. First Half, price Is. with | 
Map of India. j 

THE ew DICTIONARY. Part XIT. Second 
half, price | 

THE su PPL EMENT TO THE PENNY CYCLO- | 
PXDIA. Part X. Second half, price 9d. | 

CABINET HISTORY OF ENGLAND, Vol. XVI. 
price ls. sewed, 1s. 6d. cloth. 

MAPS OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION | 
OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. Reissue Fart XVIII.; | 
containing West Africa, Nos. I. and II. two Maps—South | 
Africa, one Map—lIslauds in the Atlantic, one Map— 
North America, General, one Map—North America, 
British, one Map—Canada and the United States, one | 
Map. Price 5s. coloured, and 3s. 6d. plain. | 

MAPS FOR THE TIMES; selected from the Maps 
of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, and 
Corrected to the Present Day; forming a Political and 
Commercial Atlas of present interest and permasent 
utility ; with a Geographical Memoir accompanying each | 
Map. Monthly Part, plain, 2s-; coloured, 3s. Part I. 
containing Four Maps of India, connected with passing 
Events. 

The Weekly Issue for May will consist of the follow- 
ing Maps and Memoirs ; plain, 6d.; coloured, 9d. 

No. 5—May 9.—America, General Map of. | 


in elegant 


Part XVI. 


6 ,, 16.—British North America. 

7 =, 23.—Canada and the United States. 

8 ,, 30.—Central America, Texas, California,&e. | 
KNIGHT'S 


WEEKL Y ‘YoLu ME FOR ALL 
READERS. 
Price ls.; or bound in cloth, 1s. 6d. 
The following Works will appear in succession— 
1846, May 2—Iacon and his Works. By G. L. Craik. 
Vol. I 


9—Lands Classical and Sacred. By Lord 





ss 3 Nugent. Vol. I. 
* » 16—Ditto, ditto. Vol. II. 
ae » 23—Flowers and their ‘Associations. By Miss 


Pratt. 
» 30—Cabinet Portrait Gallery. Vol. VIII. | in 
32, Ludgate Street, 22d April 1846. 


HE LAW REVIEW, No. 
Price 5s. CONTAINS: 
1. Lives of the Chancellors. 
2. The Law of Estates. Chap. I. 
3. The Welsh Judge. 
4. Bavarian Remarkable Trials. 
5. Uncertainty of Law. 
> Practical Use of the Roman Law. 
- Philip Dupin. 
. The Number of Witnesses. 
.. M. Molé. 
10. Law of Debtor and Creditor—Mr. Hawes’s Bill. 
11. Burdens on Land—Conveyancing Reform, 
12, The Bar, the Benchers and the Judges. 
Adjudged Points. 
Notes on Charitable Trusts. 
Postscript. 
Owen Ricuarps, Law Bookseller and Publisher, 
191, Fleet Street. 


’, for May. 


r T 


This day is published, price 2s, 6¢. No. VI. of 
TPHE PROSPECTIVE REVIEW, a Quarterly 
Journal of Theology and Literature. 

“ Respice, Aspice, Prospice.”—StT. BERNARD. 
CONTENTS : 

1. Mohammed the Prophet. 

2. Bruno Bauer, and the Universities of Prussia. 

3. Memoir of the Life of Henry Ware jun. 

4. The People: by M. Michelet. 

5. An Essay on Primeval History. 

6. Bunsen’s Church of the Future, and Universal Li- 

tury. 

7. The Examinations and Writings of John Philpot, 

B.C.L. Archdeacon of Winchester. 

Postscript to the Article on Bunsen’s Egypt, in No. V. 

London : CuapMAN, Brotmers, 121, Newg ite Strec ot. 
YRASER’S MAGAZINE for May. 

Price 2s. 6d. CONTAINS : 

1. The Old Judge; or Life in a Colony. The Lone 
House. By the Author of “ Sam Silch the Clock- 
maker,” “ The Attaché,” &c. 

Something more about Victor Hugo. 

The Chamber of the Bell. 

. The Rise of Napoleon. 
Fall of Napoleon.” 
Marengo. 

5. Elephant-shooting in Ceylon. 

j. Past and Present Condition of British Poetry. 

The Fight with the Dragon. 

Arnold's Lectures on Modern History. 

The Sikhs and the late Campaign. 

- On a late French T rial. 

G. W. Nickisson, 215, Regent Street, L ondon, 


With Two Ilustrations by Leech, and a Portrait of “Lis- 
ton the Comedian, from the Original by Jackson, the 
May NUMBER, price 2s. 6d. of 

Y, 


ENTLEY’S MISCELLAN 
OR LUCK IS EVERYTHING. 


CONTAINS: 
By W. H. Maxwett, Esq. 
ee of “ Storie s of Waterloo,” “ Wild Sports of the 
Vest,” &c. With an [llustration by Leech. 

Cuap. Ms — London— Meetings with old acquaintances— 
Irian leaves Town on a visit to his mistress, and I 
full in love with a lady across the street. 

Cuap. xt.—Visit Richmond in company with the Colo- 
nel’s widow— What happened at the “ Star and Gar- 
ter,” and during the drive home—lLrian’s journey to 
Holmesdale, and the reception he met with there. 


fer 


Author of “ The 


By the 
. The Campaign of 


No. V. 


BRIAN O'LINN; 





| The City of Lahore. By | Hans Brenzel, the Smug- 
Louisa Stuart Costello, gler. By W.H.G, King- 
| Parting andajfeeting. By ston. 
©. H. Hitely | Tea-Table Talk. By Mrs. 
The Yard of Clay. By G.- Mathews. With an L- 
Linneas Banks. | lustration by Leech.! 


THE APPRENTICESHIP OF RAPHAEL SANTI 
OF URBINO. 


From the German. By Lapy Durr Gorpon. 





The Cavalier’s Hat. By Al- | The Philosophy of David 
fred Crowquill. Hume. ty Dr. W. C. 
Vinum Komanum. By Chas. Taylor. 
de la Pryme. Payment in Kind. By Paul 
New South Wales, Prenderyast. 





The Country Medical Man: 
Popular Zoology. By Al- 
bert Smith. 

TIPPERARY HALL. 

‘Hail to the Barrister back from the Circuit”"—The 
Irish Whisky-Drinker’s Bulletin of the Battle of 
Sobraon—May-day, and the Gali-up on the Downs 
—(ireek Lyrics to Jessie, with an Irish Translation 
-—The Cambridge and Oxford Boat Race—The Baron 
von Reichenbach’s new Imponderable, and the Light 
of the Magnetic Ladies, &c. 

Ricuarp Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


The Monthly Part for May, price 7d. of the 
EOPLE’S OURNAL, 
contains Four Illustrations by Kenny Meadows, 
Margaret Gillies, F. W. Topham, and Edward Duncan, 
and the following Original Papers— 

1. Christmas in Sweden. By Fredrika Bremer. 
2. Letters on Labour. By William Howitt. 
3. Memoir and Portraits of the Hutchinson Family. 
4. On the Study of History. By W. J. Fox. 
5. Lyrics of Life. By Mary Howitt. 
6. What are the People doing to Educate themselves ? 
By Dr. Smiles. 
7. Verses. By Thomas Cooper. 
8. The Tempters and the Tempted ; a Tale. 
milla Toulmin. 
Holydays for the People. 
The Commonwealth of Industry. 
Gillies. 


Liographical Sketch of Lis- 
ton the Comedian. With 
a Portrait. 





by Ca- 


By William Howitt. 


9. 
By Mary Leman 


10. 
By W. J. Josse. 


11. On Living Poets—Barry Cornwall. 

12. The Wedding Breakfast. By Angus B. Reach. 

13. The Brothers; a Tale. By Arthur Wallbridge. 

14. The Sister Island, and Glorious War. by Mrs- 


Wentworth. 
15. A Tale of the Last Militia. 
16. Annals of Industry for the Mouth, &c. 
Original Contributions by Miss Martineau, 
ford, Charles Mackay, LL.D., H. F. Chorley, 


By Arnheldt Weaver. 


Miss Mit- 
and Mrs. 


| Loudon, will appear in subsequent Numbers. 


DeorLe’s JouRNAL Office, 69, Fleet Street. Sold by 
all 1 Booksellers. 





anion: Printed by Josern Craytoy, of 320, Strand, in the 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at the offic e «f Rovsrat 
Pa mcr ani Josern Crayton, No. 10, Crane Court, in the 
— of St. Dunstan's im the West, in the City of London ; ; 
dP i by the id Josern Ciarron, at 9, Wel- 
lington Street, in the Precinct of the peg ae in the 
County of Middlesex. —Sarvavar, 2d Mar } 
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SATURDAY, MAY 2, 1846. 


THE WEEK ENDING 


(Gratis wita tur Weex’s Srecrator, 








UNIFORMITY OF 


GAUGE, 








Report of Her Majesty's Commissioners in favour of National Uniformity of Railway Gauge, 
with Extracts from the Evidence of the Witnesses. 


May IT PLEASE youR Magssty, 

We, the Commissioners appointed by Writ, under your Majesty’s 
Privy Seal, bearing date the llth of July, in the ninth year of 
your Majesty’s reign, to inquire whether, in future private Acts of 
Parliament for the construction of Railways, provision ought to be 
made for securing an uniform Gauge, and whether it would be expe- 
dient and practicable to take measures to bring the Railways already 
constructed, or in progress of construction, in Great Dritain, into 
uniformity of Gauge, and to inquire whether any other mode could 
be adopted of obviating or mitigating the evil apprehended as likely 
to arise from the break that will occur in Railway communications 


have called before us such persons as we have judged to be, by rea- 
son of their situation, knowledge, or experience, the most competent 
to afford us correct information on the subject of this inquiry, and 
we have required the production of such books and documents, from 
the various Railway Companies, as appear to us to be the best eal- 
culated to aid our researches. 

We have personally examined into the usual course of proceeding 
on various Railways both at home and abroad, especially those which 
are incident to a break or interruption of Gauge ; and we have per- 
sonally inspected several locomotive engines, as well as mechanical 
contrivances invented, either for the general use of Railways, or for 
obviating the special difficulties presumed to arise from the break of 
Gauge, or otherwise connected with the subject of our inquiry; and, 
as we believe we have now carried our investigation to the utmost 
useful limits, we feel in a position dutifully to offer to your Majesty 
the following Report. 


I, On THE Breax or GAvuce. 

Our attention was first directed to ascertain whether the break of 
Gauge could be justly considered as an inconvenience of so much 
importance as to demand the interference of the Legislature. 

Gloucester is the only place where a break of Gauge actualiy 
exists at the present time. It is caused by the meeting at that 
place of the broad or 7 feet Gauge with the narrow or 4 feet 8} inch 
Gauge. There are other points, however, where a transfer of goods 
occurs similar to that which must result from a break of Gauge, and 
persons well acquainted with Railway traffic have no difficulty in 


foreseeing the nature of the inconvenience that would arise from any | 


The managers and directors of Railways are well aware of this 
feeling, and in some instanecs where they do not allow their carriages 
to run through, yet with a view of diminishing the inconvenience 
to which this exposes their passengers, they send a luggage van 
from terminus to terminus, to prevent the evil of a removal of the 
passengers’ luggage ; and some Railway Companies incur consider- 
able expense in running trains of return empty carriages, in order 
to accommodate the public by enabling travellers to avoid a change 
of carriage on the journey. 

It is by the ordinary or mixed trains that private carriages and 
horses are conveyed; and the removal of either from one truck or 


from the want of an uniform Gauge, beg dutifully to submit, that we | horse-box to another, at any part of the journey, would be attended 


with inconvenience and delay; aad, with regard to the horses, it 
would involve conziderable risk. 

We arrive, therefore, at the conclusion, that the break of Gauge 
would inflict consierable inconvenience on travellers by the trains 
now under consideration, and that this inconvenience would be much 
increased at points of convergence of more than two lines. 

The change of carriages, horse-boxes, and trucks, and the trans- 
ference of luzgzage of an entire train of much extent, must, even in 
the daytime, be an inconvenience of a very serious nature; but at 
night it would be an intolerable evil; and we think legislative inter- 
ference is called for to remove or mitigate such an evil, 

3rdly, Goods Trains. . 

From the statements made to us by carriers on Railways, and 
from our own observation, we are induced to believe, that not only 
a considerable degree of care, judgment, and experience is reces- 
sary in the stowage of merchaudise in Railway waggons, but also 


| that it is desirable, that, when properly packed, the articles should, 


generally speaking, not be disturbed until the journey is completed. 
We find that in the arrangement of merchandise the heavier goods 
are placed at the bottom and the lighter at the top of the load, and 
so secured as to prevent friction, as far as practicable, from the jolt- 


ing of waggons; and it is considered very desirable, with a view to 
| prevent loss by pilfering, that the sheeting, which is placed over the 


| deed, acting upon thi 


further intermixture of Gauge ; and we humbly subinit the observa. | 


tions that occur to us as to the whole of this important part of the | 
| one of the termini. 


question. 

We will divide the subject of the break of Gauge under the follow- 
ing heads :— 

Ist, As applying to fast or express trains ; 

2ndly, To ordinary or mixed trains ; 

3rdly, To goods trains ; 

4thly, To the conveyance of your Majesty's forces. 

lst. Fast or Express Trains. 
We believe that the inconvenience produced by a break of Gauze will, 


load, should not be removed till the completion of the journey, In- 

this principle, carriers find it profitable to send 
their wagzons partially filled from varions stations on the line, 
thereby increasing their toll to the Railway Company, rather than 
incur the risk of loss’ by theft, to which they would be exposed by 
uncovering the waggons on the journey, to fill up, with intermediate 
local goods, waggons that may bave started with light loads from 


The stations for re-arranging the goods trains are therefore as 
few as possible; thus, between Leeds and London, the points for 
unsheeting the goods waggons are only Derby and Leicester, and 


| between Liverpool and London the re-arrangement is only confined 


to Birmingham and Rugby; and even at those stations the propor- 


| tion of waggons which are uncovered is very small; indeed it is 


stated that at the important town of Birmingham five-sixths of the 


| Waggons pass without re-arrangement, 


in some respects, be less felt in these than in other trains, because | 


the passengers travelling by fast trains are usually of a class who 
readily submit to many inconveniences for the sake of increased 
speed on the journey, and who are, perhaps, generally less eucun- 
bered with luggage than persons travelling by the slower trains; 
and, as it is understood to be the general practice that no private 


carriages or horses are conveyed by these trains, the inconveniences | 
of a break of Gauge are reduced in this instance to the removal of | 


the passengers and a moderate quantity of luggage; and although 
such removal must create delay and some confusion, as well as per- 
sonal discomfort, especially at night and in the wiuter season, be- 
sides the risk of a loss of luggage, yet we do not consider the break 
of Gauge, in this instance, as being an inconvenience of so grave a 
nature as to call for any legislative measures, either for its removal 
or for its mitigation. 
2ndly. Ordinary er Mixed Trains. 

In these trains the passengers considerably exceed in number 
those who travel by the fast trains, and they have generally a much 
greater quantity of luggage. To such travellers a change of carriage 
1s really a serious inconvenience; and it is a well-known fact, that 

Tsuns travelling by Railways in communication with each other, 

ut under different managements, endeavour to make such arrange- 

ments as to admit of their travelling by those trains which afford 

m the accommodation of occupying the same carriage from the 
beginning to the end of their journey. 





In the conveyance of machinery and articles of a similar clase, 
which are both heavy and delicate, it is of the utmost consequence 
that the load should not be distucbed between the beginniag and 
the end of the journey: a change of carriage, such as would result 
in all probability from a break of the Gauge, would altogether pre- 
vent the transport of such articles by this mode of conveyance. 

We believe that the traflic upon the line of Railway between Bir- 
mingham and Bristol has been greatly restricted by the interruption 
of Gauge at Gloucester. 

In respect to the conveyance of minerals, the inconvenience of a 
break of Gauge would be very serious; the transfer being attended 
with an expense which would be sensibly felt in consequence of the 
low rate of tolls charged on such articles; moreover, many descrip- 
tions of coal, such as a considerable proportion of that of the Mid- 
land Counties, are subject to great deterivraiion by breakage. 

In regard to various articles of agricultural produce, the loss by 
removal would be less than on other classes of goods; much incoa- 
venience, however, would be found in the transfer of timber; and 
the difficulty of shifting cattle would be so great as to present an 
insurmountable obstacle to such an arrangement, from the excited 
state of the animals after travelling by Railway, and the resistance 
they in consequence offer when it is uttempted to force them a second 
time into a Railway waggon. 

4thly. Conveyance of Troops. 
There is another use of Railways which we have deemed it neces- 
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sary to consider; we allude to the transport of your Majesty’s 
troops, with their military stores, &c., either in the ordinary move- 
ments of corps through the country, in the time of peace ; or in the 
more pressing and urgent case of their movements for the defence 
of the coast or of the interior of the country. 

We have carefully weighed the important information given to us 
by the Quartermaster-General of your Majesty’s forces, as well as by 
the Inspector-General of Fortifications, both officers of great expe- 
rience; and we deduce from their opinions, that although a break of 
Gauge, on the line of route, would produce both delay and confu- 
sion, yet, that as in time of peace it is usually practicable to give 
notice of the intended movements of a body of troops, the inconve- 
nience of the break of Gauge might be so reduced as not to be an 
evil of great importance; but, in the event of operations for de- 
fensive objects against an enemy, the inconvenience would assume a 
serious character. 

It would appear, that, for the defence of the coast, the proper 
course would be to retain the great mass of troops in the interior of 
the country to wait until the point selected by the enemy for his 
attack should be ascertained with certainty, and then to move upon 
that point such an overwhelming force as should be adequate to the 
emergency. 

It is obvious that the success of such a system of defence must 
depend upon the means of conveying the troops with great despatch, 
and without interruption on the journey. 

The troops should be carried with their equipments complete in 
all their details, and with their artillery and ammunition; and it 
therefore appears indispensably necessary, in order to ensure the 
requisite supply of carriages, where perhaps little or no notice can 
be previously given, that the whole should be conveyed in the same 
vehicles from the beginning to the end of the journey. 

The effect of a break of Gauge might, in this view of the case, 
expose the country to serious danger. 

To all classes of merchandise, as well as to all military operations 
connected with Railways, one general remark will apply,—that, in 
starting from any one point, it is usually practicable to obtain a suf- 
ficent number of waggons for whatever may be required to leave 
that point, however irregular the tratlic may be; but at the con- 
vergence of several lines, where the greater number might be of a 
Gauge not corresponding to the Gauge of the other lines, if it hap- 
pened that all were unusually loaded at the same time, it would 
probably be impossible to provide on the latter an adequate number 
of waggons to carry off all the loads thus brought: the alternative 
would be, on the one hand, to submit to great confusion, delay, 
and inconvenience, on all the converging lines having the majority 
on the same Gauge; or, on the other hand, to maintain on the 
lines being in the minority a very extensive stock of carriages, which 
in general would be totally useless. 

There is one point which forcibly presses on our attention, and 
the truth of which must be readily acknowledged, but of which the 
importance is not at first equally obvious; it is, that the greater 
part of the inconveniences to which we have alluded are not in- 
conveniences of rare occurrence, and which would affect only a 
small number of persons, but, on the contrary, that many of them 
would occur several times in the course of every day, to a great 
number of persons, at each point at which a break of Gauge might 
exist. The cumulative amount of such inconvenience would of ne- 
cessity be very considerable, and we feel bound to sum up our 
conclusions by stating that we consider a break of Gauge to bea 
very serious evil. 

II, RemMEDIES FOR THE Evits or Break or GAUGE. 

We are now brought to the second stage of our inquiry, which: is, 
to discover the means of obviating or mitigating the evil that we 
find to result from the break of Gauge. 

The methods which have been laid before us, as calculated for 
this purpose, are as follows :— 

lst. What may be termed Telescopic Axles; an arrangement of 
the wheels and axles of carriages, permitting the wheels to slide on 
the axle, so as to contract or extend the interval between them in 
such a manner that they may be adapted to either of the Gauges. 

2ndly. A form of truck adapted to the Broad Gauge, but carrying 
upon its upper surface pieces of rail 4 feet 8} inches asunder, so 
that a Narrow Gauge carriage may be run upon these rails without 
any disturbance of its wheels. 

srdly. A method of shifting the bodies of carriages from a plat- 
form and set of wheels adapted for one Gauge, to a different plat- 
form and set of wheels adapted to the other Gauge. 

4thly. A proposal to carry merchandise and minerals in loose 
boxes, which may be shifted from one truck to another, and of 
which one only would probably be carried upon a Narrow Gauge 
truck, while two would be conveyed on a Broad Gauge truck. 


1. Telescopic Azles. 

Of these various methods, the first, if it admitted of being used 
safely and extensively, would be, in its application, the easiest of 
all. By the operations of detaching the wheels from one limiting 
hold, of pushing the carriage along converging or diverging rails, 
until its wheels were brought to the required width, and of then 
connecting them by another limiting hold, the transformation of 
the Narrow Gauge carriage to the Broad Gauge carriage, or vice 
versa, would be completed. But this construction is liable to 
grave objections, It is stated to us as a matter of experience (and 
we believe it admits of satisfactory explanation), that a very small 
unsteadiness of the wheels of a Railway carriage upon the axle 
renders the carriage liable to run off the rails. A far more serious 














objection, however, is, that the safety of a carriage, and the whole 
train with which it is connected, would depend — the care of 
the attendant, who has to make the adjustments of the axle-slide. 

It is true that there are other cases, as in the attendance on the 
switches and signals, which depend upon the care of the person who 
is stationed to work them: but the circumstances differ very widely. 
In these cases the attendant has a single act to perform (or, at the 
utmost, two acts only); he is not hurried, and his whole attention 
is concentrated on very simple duties. 

In respect to the shifting axles, the attendant would have to 
adjust a great many carriages in succession (as there are sometimes 
a hundred waggons in a goods train); the adjustment must be 
made hurriedly, and often in the night; and the attendant’s 
thoughts would probably have been partly occupied with the 
loading of goods, and other station arrangements. ( 

On the score of danger, therefore, we think that this construc- 
tion must be at once abandoned. But we think it proper to add, 
that, if even there were no such essential ground of objection, a 
construction of this nature could not be adequately useful unless it 
were extended to every carriage which is likely to pass the station 
where the break of Gauge occurs. Under the existing system of 
interchange of carriages, which is adopted by all the Railway Com- 
panies whose lines communicate, and of which the advantages are 
recognised in special clauses of the Acts of Parliament applying to 
several Railways, carriages belonging to distant Railways will fre- 
quently be found at the place of junction of the two Gauges. This 
eonstruction, therefore, would lose much of its utility unless every 
Railway carriage were made in conformity to it, that is, unless a 
vast expenditure of capital, and a corresponding annual expense in 
replacing worn-out carriages, &c., were incurred even on Railways 
very distant from the break of Gauge. 

2. Broad Gauge Trucks for Narrow Gauge Carriages. 

The plan of placing a Narrow Gauge carriage upon the top of a 
Broad Gauge truck has, on the face of it, this obvious difficulty, that 
a Broad Gauge carriage cannot be placed in the same manner upon 
a Narrow Gauge truck; and therefore, unless not only the Broad 
Gauge Railway, but also all others communicating with it, be 
furnished with trucks proper for carrying Narrow Gauge waggons, 
and with Narrow Gauge waggons also, and unless the loads travel- 
ling towards the Narrow Gauge be placed only in these Narrow 
Gauge waggons, the system effects nothing as regards the passage 
in one direction. But even with regard to the passage from the 
Narrow Gauge to the Broad Gauge, the system will not bear exami- 
nation. If the trucks are supported on springs, there is practically 
a difficulty in running the waggons upon them ; and if they are not 
supported on springs, they will sustain great injury on the journeys. 
If they are loaded singly, there will be a great delay; if they are 
placed in a row, and the Narrow Gauge carriages are run through 
the whole series, very great caution will be necessary to secure each 
carriage both in front and in rear. When heavy loads are thus 
placed in elevated positions, and when the security of each depends 
upon adjustments hurriedly made, there will be the danger to which 
we have alluded in noticing the first proposed construction. Finally, 
an enormous amount of dead weight will be carried on the Broad 
Gauge line. We reject this proposal as entirely inapplicable to the 
traffic of Railways. 

3. Shifting Bodies of Carriages. 

The system of shifting the bodies of carriages from road wheels 
to Railway wheels is practised successfully in France, where the 
diligences from Paris to distant towns, proceeding on road wheels 
from the Messagerie of Paris to the Railway station, are carried on 
a peculiar Railway truck as far as Rouen and Orleans, and are then 
again placed on road wheels to continue their journey. At the low 
speeds of the French Railways this system is safe, but we doubt 
whether it would be safe with the speeds of the English Railways. 
Moreover, it deprives the Railway system of one of its greatest con- 
veniences, namely, its readiness to receive almost any number of 
passengers without warning, and to carry them to any distance, 
small or great. Carriers’ carts are also conveyed (but to no great 
amount) inthe same manner. In France, as we understand, it is 
not thought likely that the system will be in any degree retained 
when those Railways shall have been extended further. The same 
remarks, we conceive, would apply entirely, or in a great measure, 
to similar proposals for the shifting of the bodies of Railway car- 
riages ; but, as this plan has never been strenuously urged, it is un- 
necessary to criticise it more minutely. 

4. Loose Boxes for Goods. 

The system of conveying goods in loose boxes, carried upon 
Railway trucks, has been seriously discussed. It has been re- 
peatedly tried, and we are able, therefore, to give an opinion on it, 
founded on experience. 

The result of this experience is, that in one instance of a tem 
porary character, where the whole operation was under the control 
of one engineer, it succeeded ; in other instances, although always 
under the control of one engineer or one company, it has usually 
failed; and these failures have occurred where, from the deteriora- 
tion, caused by hand-shifting, to the mineral conveyed, it was mat- 
ter of anxiety to avoid transference of the load, from one box or 
waggon to another, and where no expense was spared in the erec- 
tion of machinery proper for the transference of the loose boxcs. — 

These failures, it is to be remarked, occurred in a traffic which is 
comparatively regular, viz., that of coal; in traffic of a less regular 
character the causes tending to produce failure would be very 
much more numerous. 
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We consider that this method is totally inapplicable to remedy 
the inconvenience of a break of Gauge. 

Some of the witnesses whom we have examined are of opinion 
that there would be less difficulty in unloading the waggons of one 
Gauge, and placing the articles in waggons of the other Gauge by 
having two rows of waggons on the different Gauges, marshalled 
alongside of each other; but, having witnessed this process at Glou- 
cester, we are of opinion that such a system is totally inapplicable 
to an extended traffic. 

We sum up our conclusions on this head, by stating our belief 
that no method has been proposed to us which is calculated to 
remedy in any important degree the inconveniences attending a 
break of Gauge. 


Ill. 


Considerations on the general Policy of establishing an Uniformity 
of Gauge throughout the country. 

We approach this momentous question with a full conviction of 
its importance, and of the responsibility that rests upon us. 

That an uniformity of Gauge is now an object much to be desired 
there can, we think, be no question. In the earlier period of the 
Railway history of this country, the great trunk lines were so far 
separated as to be independent of each other, and, as it were, isolated 
in their respective districts, and no diversity of Gauge was then 
likely to interfere with the personal convenience, or the commercial 
objects, of the community; but now that Railways are spreading in 
all directions, and becoming interlaced with each other in numerous 
places, that isolation is removed, that independence has ceased, and 
the time has arrived when, if steps cannot be taken to remove the 
existing evil of the diversity of Gauge, at least it appears to us im- 
perative that a wider spread of this evil should be prevented. 

If we had to deal with a question not affecting the interests of 
parties, who are not only unconnected, but who are opposed to each 


Pottcy or EsTaBLIsSHING UNirormity or GAUGE. 


other in a spirit of emulation, if not of rivalry; or if we were deal- | 


ing with the property of the public, and not of private a com- 


panies ; we should merely have to consider whether that uniformity | 


of Gauge which we deem to be so desirable would be too dearly 


pepe by an alteration of one Gauge to suit the other, or of | 


th to some fresh Gauge which might be considered preferable to 
either, if any such there be. 

But our position is different from this, since we have to consider 
not only the relative length of the different systems, the comparative 
mechanical efficiency of each, the general superiority of one above 
the other, their adaptation to the wants of the country, and the 
possibility as well as the policy of a change, but also the pecu- 
niary means of effecting it. We have further to look to the con- 
sequences of an interruption of the traffic during the progress of an 
alteration. 

There is still another view of the question, and that is, the ex- 
pediency of having, on lines of Railway, additional rails, so as to 
afford the facility of using engines and carriages on both Gauges. 

This expedient, in whatever form adopted, cannot be considered 
as free from difficulties. If two rails, forming a Narrow Gauge-way, 
are placed between the two rails which form a Broad Gauge-way, 
carriages of the different gauges may run in the same train, without 
alteration even of their buffers, which in the ordinary construction 
of the carriages correspond exactly on the Broad and Narrow Gauges. 
But the expense of such an insertion would probably be not less 
than that of an entire change of Gauge, including, in the Jatter, the 
change of engines and carrying stock ; and the complication which 
it would introduce at the crossings might produce danger to rapid 
trains, unless their speed were dimimished at approaching such 
points. The difficulty of packing the rails, if longitudinal sleepers 
were used, would also be much greater than if rails of only a single 
Gauge were employed. If a single rail were inserted eccentrically 
in a Broad Gauge-way, so as to form, in conjunction with one of the 
Broad Gauge rails, a Narrow Gauge-way, the expense of the insertion, 
and the danger of the crossings, as well as the difficulty of packing 
the rails, would be somewhat diminished, but it would be imprudent 





to run carriages of the different Gauges in the same train; and as it | 


would probably be the policy of the Railway company to adopt for 
their own stock of engines only one of the two Gauges, and to in- 


terpose those difficulties which amount to a prohibition of the use | 


of other company’s engines, the inconveniences of a break of Gauge 
would exist in almost all their force at every junction of a Branch 
Railway on a different Gauge. 

We consider, therefore, that the general adoption of such a system 
ought not to be permitted. 

We remark, however, that the difficulties to which we have al- 


luded may be greatly diminished on any Railway where the system | 
of combined Gauges is cordially taken up by the company; and we | 


think that great respect ought to be paid to the rights which the 
companies may be supposed to possess in the methods or systems 
which they have devised or adopted. At the same time, we lay it 
down as the first principle, that intercommunication of Railways 
throughout the country ought, if possible, to be secured. If, to 
obtain the last-mentioned object, it should be necessary to alter or 
make a change in any existing Railways, we think that it may be 
left as a matter of ulterior consideration for the Legislature, whether 
in these limited instances the combination of Gauges may not be 
allowed. 
Wuat 1s THE Best GaucGe. 

Whatever may be the course which at the present time circum- 
stances will permit, it will appear, from the opinion we have ex- 
pressed, that we think, abstractedly, equilization desirable; and we 


shall, therefore, proceed to consider what Gauge would be the best, 
in such a system of equalization. 

We shall examine this part of the question under the following 
heads :— 

Ist. Safety. 

2nd. Accommodation and convenience for passengers and goods, 

3rd. Speed. 

4th. Eeouomy. 

1. Safety. 


We will commence with the question of Safety. 


We are of opinion that experience will, in this matter, afford a 
better test, by which to compare the systems of the Broad and the 
Narrow Gauge, than any theory; and we, therefore, have made in- 


quiry into the nature of the accidents recorded in the officia! reports 
of the Board of Trade, as well as of such as have. happened since 
the last Report was published. 

We find that Railway accidents arise from collisions, obstructions 
on the road, points wrongly placed, slips in cuttings, subsidence of 
embankments, a defective state of the permanent way, loss of 
Gauge, broken or loose chairs, fractures of wheels or axles, &c.; and, 
lastiy, from engines running off the line through some other cause. 

Of these several classes of accidents all except the last are ob- 
viously independent of the Gauge; and, with reference to this Jast 
class, we have thought it right to endeavour to determine whether 
the advocates of either Gauge could fairly claim, in regard to these 
accidents, a preference for their respective systems, on the score of 
greater security to the traveller. In these lists we find only six 
accidents, of the kind we are considering, recorded from October 
1840 to May 1845; whereas there have been no less than seven 
within the last seven months, and these are all attributable to ex- 
cessive speed, the majority having happened to express trains. Of 
the whole number of these accidents, three have occurred on the 
Broad Gange and ten on the Narrow; the former, however, differ in 
their character from the latter, the carriages only, in the last two 
cases, having been off the line, whereas, in all the ten Narrow Gauge 
cases, the engines have run off, and the consequences have been 
more fatal. We must here observe, however, that the extent of the 
Narrow Gauge lines is 1,901 miles, and that of the Broad only 274; 
therefore, the comparison would be unfavourable to the Broad Gauge 


| if considered merely with regard to their relative length; but it 


must be borne in mind that the general speed of the Great Western 
considerably exceeds that of many of the Narrow Gauge lines, and 
that some consideration is on this account due to.the Broad Gauge. 

The primary causes of engines getting off the rails appear to be 
overdriving, a defective road, a bad joint, or a badly-balanced engine. 
If, in consequence of heavy rains or other unfavourable circum- 
stances, any part of the road becomes unsound, the engive sinks on 
one side as it passes along such part of the rails, suicenly rises 
again, and is thus thrown into a rocking and lateral oscillatory 
motion, with more or less of violence according to the rate of 
speed; and a very similar effect is produced in passing at high 
speeds from one curve to another of different curvature. A suc 
cession of strains is thus thrown upon the rails, and if, before the 
rocking subsides, the wheel meets with a defective rail or chair, 
which yields to the impulse, the engine and train are thrown off as 
a necessary consequence: but, as far as we can see, such casualties 
are equally likely to happen on either Gauge, other circumstances 
being similar. 

It has indeed been stated by some of the witnesses whom we have 
examined, that the Broad Gauge is more liable to such accidents, 
from the circumstance that the length of the engine, or rather the 
distance between the fore and hind axle, is less in proportion to its 
breadth than in the Narrow Gauge engines, and that therefore the 
Broad Gauge engine is liable to be thrown more obliquely across the 
lines, and, in case of meeting with an open or defective joint, more liable 
to quit the rail: but we cannot admit the validity of this objection 
against the Broad Gauge lines, It may be that the proportion between 
the length and breadth of the engine has some influence on its 
motion, and that the motion is somewhat less steady where the 
difference between the length and breadth is considerably diminished ; 
but practical facts scarcely lead to the conclusion that the safety of 
the trains is endangered by the present proportion of the Broad 
Gauge engines; for it appears that on the London and Birmingham 
Railway, where the engines hitherto employed have been, generally, 
short four-wheeled engines, the distance from axle to axle not ex- 
ceeding seven feet, or seven feet six inches, no such accident as we 
are considering has been reported; and we are informed by Mr. 
Bruyeres, the Superintendent of that line, that no such accident has 
ever occurred, The same remark applies to some other Narrow 
Gauge lines; and if, as has been stated, exemption from these acci- 
dents has resulted from the close fixing of the engine and tender 
adopted on this line, the same system might be adopted on any other 
line, whether on the Broad or Narrow Gauge. An evil may also 
sometimes arise in six-wheeled engines, by the centre of gravity of 
the engine being brought too much over the driving wheels, and the 
springs being so adjusted, for the sake of the adhesion of the wheels 
to the rails, that the front wheels would have little or no weight to 


| support, and would be thus in a coniition, by any irregularity in the 


road or other obstruction, to be more easily lifted off the rails. But 
here, again, if this fault in the construction or adjustment has been 
anywhere committed, it is a fault or defect wholly unconnected with 
the breadth of Gauge. 

Another cause of unsteady or irregular motion, dangerous to the 
safety of the train, has been stated to be the great overhangin 


| weight beyond the axles of some engines of recent construction, an 
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of the weight of the outside cylinder beyond the axle bearings. So 
far as this construction is concerned, it certainly appertains to 
Narrow Gauge lines only; but at the same time we must remark, 
that it is not essential to their working. 

Upon the whole, therefore, after the most careful consideration of 
this part of the subject, we feel bound to report, that as regards the 
safety of the passengers, no preference is due, with well-proportioned 
engines, to either Gauge, except perhaps at very high velocities, 
where we think a preference would be due to the Broad Gauge. 
On this part of the subject we would beg to point to the nature of 
the evidence of Mr. Nicholas Wood. 


2. Accommodation and Convenience for Passengers and Goods. 

We have now to advert to the question of the relative accommo- 
dation and convenience for passengers and goods. 

The first-clazs carriages of the Broad Gauge are intended to carry 
eight passengers in each compartment, and the compartments are 
sometimes subdivided by a partition and inside door. On the 
Narrow Gauge lines the first-class carriages are usually constructed 
to carry only six passengers in each compartment, and we find that 
about the same width is allowed for cach passenger on both Gauges. 
Some of the original mail carriages were adapted for four passengers, 
and we believe that the public had a preference for these carriages 
over both the other descriptions. 

Until lately, the Broad Gauge carriages were altogether more 
commodious than those of the Narrow Gauge; but recently, carriages 
have been introduced on several of the Narrow Gauge lines nearly 
as lofty as those on the Broad Gauge, and equally commodious ; in 
short, we now see no essential difference as regards accommodation 
and convenience to individual passengers in the first-c!ass carriages 
of the two Gauges. 

In the second-class carriages on the Broad Gauge, six persons sit 
side by side, each carriage being capable of holding seventy-two 
passengers. On the Narrow Gauge, generally, only four persons sit 
side by side, the total number in each carriage being thirty-two. In 
this respect we are inclined to consider the latter are more comfort- 
ably accommodated. 


With reference to the ease of the carriage, and the smoothness of | 


the motion, we have had very contradictory evidence aud it must be 





speed on the Great Western, both by the express trains and by the 
ordinary trains, exceeds the highest speed of similar trains on any of 
the Narrow Gauge lines. But some of the latter have trains which 
exceed in speed the corresponding trains of the Bristol and Glouces- 
ter line, and also of the Swindon and Gloucester line, both of which 
are on the Broad Gauge; but these latter, it is to be remembered, 
are still of recent construction, with unfavourable curves and 
gradients; and we have been informed by Mr. R. Stephenson, in 
his evidence, that, at one period, the speed on the Northern and 
Eastern line even exceeded that of the Great Western. 

In treating of a difference in the speed, other circumstances besides 
the mere Gauge must be considered. The inclinations and curves of 
the Great Western Railway, between London and Bristol, and even 
for forty miles beyond Bristol, are, with the exception of the Wootton- 
Basset and the Box inclines, particularly favourable to the attain- 
ment of high velocities ; and it is important to remark, that the in- 
clinations and curves on that part of the Northern and Eastern Rail- 
way, where the competition in speed with the Great Western was the 
most successful, are generally of a similar character. 

One of the principal motives professed for constructing the Great 
Western Railway on the Broad Gauge was the attaining of high 
speeds; and the credit of the proposers and defenders of that con- 
struction has therefore been deeply engaged in maintaining them. 

The effect of gradients on the speed of the Great Western trains, 
even with the powerful engines used on that line, is shown in the 
Time Table, page 24, where we find that, while the speed from Pad- 
dington to Dideot by the express train is 474 miles per hour, from 
Dideot to Swindon it is only 41:1; and from Swindon to Gloucester 
only 31°7; from Swindon to Bath it is 48°2, but returning only 
37°2 ; from Bristol to Taunton the speed is 46°3, and from Taunton 
to Exeter only 39.2, 

We must observe, however, that while the Great Western Com- 
pany have not altered in any degree the plan of their engines, the 
higher velocities of the Narrow Gauge lines have been attained by the 
introduction of a more powerful kind of engine than was employed 
at an earlier period; and probably the new engines now used on the 


| Narrow Gauge lines are as powerful as they can well be made within 


admitted that great difference is experienced on the same line at | 


different times, depending upon the state of the road, the springs of 
the carriage, the number of persons in a carriage to bring the springs 
into action, the position of the carriage in the train, and the speed 
at which the train is propelled; all which conditions are independent 
of the breadth of Gauge. We have, however, with a view of making 
our own observations on this question, travelled several times over 
all those lines having their stations in London; and, after making, to 
the best of our judgment, every allowance for the circumstances 
above mentioned, we are of opinion that at the higher velocitics the 
motion is usually smoother on the Broad Gauge. 

It is now to be considered whether either gauge has a superiority 
over the other in regard to the conveyance of general merchandise. 

Under this head we class manufactured goods, and their raw 
materials ; mineral products, such as coal, lime, iron, and other ores; 
agricultural produce, such as corn, hops, wool, cattle, and timber. 


the limits of their Gauge; whereas the Broad Gauge lines have still 
a means of obtaining an increase in the power of their engines, and 
of increasing their speed, provided the road be in a condition to sus- 
tain the great increased force which must result from any increased 
weight of the engine moving at such high velocities. 

Whether the permanent way is in such a state at present is very 
questionable, or even whether it be possible in all vicissitudes of 
weather to maintain it insuch a condition. We ought not to lose 
sight of the fact, that, since the introduction of express trains, the 
accidents arising from engines running off the line have been much 
more common than in former yeais; indced, these accidents have 
been more numerous withinthe last seven months than within the pre- 


| ceding five years, and it is questionable whether this contest for speed 


ought to be carried to any great length. We are, indeed, strongly 


| inclined to the opinion stated by several engineers in their evidence, 
' . . i . bad . 
that it is the stability of the road, and not the power of the engine, 


Ox these peints we have taken the evidence of persons well | 


acquainted with the carrying trade, and from their information, and 
our own observation, it does not appcar to be of consequence to the 
parties sending or receiving goods whether they are transmitted in 
the waggous containing five or six tons, or in waggons of larger 
capacity, provided that the cost and security are the same, and that 





the carriers undertake the responsibility of any damage that may | 
' and on the Narrow Gauge it now approaches 2U tons; indeed we 


result from the size of the load. But Messrs. Horne and Chaplin, 
and Mr. Hayward, who are largely interested, avd have had great 
experience in the carrying trade, have expressed a strong opinion 
that the smaller wagzon is far the more convenient aud economical. 


The same opinion is still more strongly expressed by those witnesses | 


we have examined who have experience of our mineral districts. 
These persons state, that the smaller waggon can be more easily 
handled, and can be taken along sharper curves than would be 
suited to a broader waggon; that such sharp curves are very common 
in mineral works aud districts; and that the broken nature of the 
ground would render curves of greater radius inconvenient and ex- 
pensive. 

Another important difference between the two Gauges, in this com- 
mercial view of the question, would present itself in localities in 
which there may be a difficulty of readily obtaining full loads for 
the wagons at road stations. Ilere the defect of the dead weight, 
which we find toapply mere particularly to the Broad Gauge, would 
be greatly increased, unless another evil of still greater commercial 
importance were created—that of detaining the waggons to receive 
full loads. On the whole, therefore, we consider the N 
as the more convenient for the merchandise of the country. 


3. Speed. 


We now come to the important consideration of relative speed. 

With a view to form our judgment on this subject, we have 
examined the time-tables of the several companies having express 
and fast trains, and the returns furnished by those companies, of 
the actual speeds attained by the express trains, on thirty successive 
days, from the 15th of June to the 15th of July 1845.* 

We have also, on various occasions, travelled in the express trains, 
and noted the speed, mile by mile. 

The result has been, that we are fully satisfied that the average 





* See Appendix. 


arrow Gauge | 


that will preseribe the limits of safe speed. 

On the first introduction of Passenger Railways, speeds of about 
12 miles per hour only were anticipated: the rails then employed 
weighed only 35 Ibs. per yard, and the engines about gix or seven 
tons. As soon as speeds of 20 and 24 miles per hour were attempted, 
it was found necessary to have rails of 50 lbs. per yard, and engines 
weighing ten and twelve tons. Since that time the rails have been 
increased in weight progressively to 65, 75, and 85lbs. per yard, 
and the weight of the engine on the Broad Gauge exceeds 22 tons, 


have seen a Narrow Gauge engine on six wheels weighing 30 tons, 
We dcubt, however, whether a corresponding stability has been 
attained in the road itself. 

Amongst other changes for increasing the power of the engine and 
the speed of the trains of the Narrow Gauge lines, there have been 
the giving an increased length to the engine, and the placing the 
cylinders on the outside of the framing; but it is the opinion of 
some of the witnesses we have examined, that this position of the 
cylinder has a tendency to produce a greater wear and tear of the 
journals, and a consequent rocking and irregular motion of the 
engine on the line. ‘This, however, while the engine is of medium 
length, has been denied by Mr. Locke, who has had great experience 
in the working of outside-cylinder engines. But it is stated by Mr. 
Gray and Mr. Gooch, that, where the length of the engine is greatly 
increased, this increased length, by causing the extremities of the 
engine to overhang very considerably the fore and hind axles, has a 
great tendency to increase the irregular motion produced by the 
outside eylinder. 

Mr. R. Stephenson admits that in some of the later engines this 
irregularity does exist; but he attributes it to the weight of the 
piston and its appendages, observing, “ I do not believe that it is the 
steam that causes the irregular action, but I believe it to be the 
mere weight of the pistons themselves ; and therefore, if we could 
contrive to balance the piston by the weight upon the wheels, we 
should get rid of that very much.” 

At all events, from whatever cause the motion may arise, the 
oscillations are very considerable in some of these long engines, and 
such as can scarcely be considered safe at high velocities. : 

This great length of engine is, however, by no means essential to 
the attainment of high speeds on Narrow Gauge lines. ; : 

We found by timing the express trains on four different journies 
on the South Western line, in both directions, that the whole dis- 
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tance was performed very satisfactorily in about one hour and 52 
minutes, ineluding the time of two stoppages, being at an average 
rate of 41 miles per hour, on a line which, in one direction, rises for 
a length of more than 40 miles on a very prevailing gradient of 1 in 
330, and in the other rises for several miles on a gradient of 1 in 
250. On each occasion a distance of five miles, on a level part of 
the road, was passed at the rate of 53 miles per hour. 

The length of the engine-boiler was only eight feet seven inches; 
the driving wheels six feet six inches in diameter; the leading 
wheels had both inside and outside bearings. The diameter of the 
cylinder in one case was 15 inches, in the others 14} inches, both 
outside, and attached to the smoke-box. 

In proveeding to compare the locomotive engines, we remark in 
the first place, that the fire-boxes, boilers, &c., of the Narrow Gauge 
engines still possess a smaller evaporating power than those of the 
Broad Gauge engines, although recent attempts have been made to 
raise the former to the level of the latter: but those attempts have 
not succeeded; and it is indisputable that whatever can be done for 
the Narrow Gauge, in this respect, can be surpassed on the Broad 
Gauge. And we concur in opinion with many of the ablest engineers, 
who have stated, that the engines of both Gauges have nearly 
obtained the speed and power which it would be justifiable to employ 
in reference to the present strength of the rails and the tirmuess of 
the earthworks. 

We remark in the next place, that the diameter of the driving 
wheels of the Broad Gauge engines is greater than that of the driving 
wheels of the Narrow Gauge engines; and although in many of 
the Narrow Gauge engines the use of the external cylinder has 
enabled the manufacturers to bring the boilers nearer to the 
driving wheel axles, and has thus permitted an increase of the 
diameter of the wheel, still it is always in the power of the con- 
structors of Broad Gauge engines to make a corresponding change, 
and thus to maintain the superiority: for the larger diameter of 
the wheel is unquestionably favourable to high speed, both becuse 
the steam is used to greater advantage, and because the alternating 
shocks upon the machinery are less rapid. It is, however, extremely 
difficult to say at what speeds this advantage becomes appreciable. 
We think it likely, that as far as the speeds of 40 miles an hour 
there is no great difference between the two, but that for speeds of 
50 or 60 miles an hour the difference may be worthy of notice. It 
becomes important, then, to inquire what may be the greatest speed 
that will probably be desired or maintained on Railways for ordinary 
purposes. 

It is certain that the wishes of the public will be limited only by 
considerations of economy and safety. The greater the speed the 
greater will be the cost; and it appears to be the op:nion of many of 
the officers of Railways that it would be diificult to maintain with 
safety the present express speeds upon the great Trunk Railways. 

The chief impediments to maintaining the present express speed 


are, 

Ist. The difficulty of arranging the trains, where the traffic is 
frequent, so that the fast trains shall be entirely protected from the 
chance of interfering with or coming into collision with the slower 
trains, or those that stop at numerous stations. 

2nd. The difficulty of seeing signals, especially in foggy weather, 
in time to enable the engine-driver to stop the fast trains. 

We feel it a duty to observe here, that the public are mainly 
indebted for the present rate of speed, and the increased accommo- 
dation of the Railway carriages, to the genius of Mr. Brunel, and the 
liberality of the Great Western Railway Company. 

As regards the applicability of the atmospheric principle of traction, 
or of any other principle differing from the locomotive, we see no 
difference between the two Gauges. 


4. Economy. 


The question of Economy is that which next demands our atten- 
tion. 








| centage on its income. 


Under this head we have to consider the cost of construction ; the | 


purchase of the plant, which consists of engines, of carriages, and 
of other carrying stock ; and lastly, the cost of working. 

There can be no question that, in the first construction of a Rail- 
way, the narrower the Gauge, the smaller will be the cost of the 
works. This applies to tunnels, bridges, viaducts, embankwents, 
cuttings, sheds, workshops, turn-tables, transverse sleepers, and 
ballast, and the purchase of land; 
rails, fences, drains, and station-houses. The exact difference, 
however, must depend in a great degree upon local circumstances, 
and no opinion can be given of the precise ratio of difference without 
going into a very minute calculation of each line on which the two 
systems are to be compared: for instance, ina line free from tunnels 
or viaducts, and in a flat country, where there are neither cuttings 
nor embankments, the difference would be liwited very nearly to 
the quantity of land to be purchased (the severance aud damage 
being about equal in both cases), the amount of ballasting, and some 
increase in the cost of sleepers; whereas in a very undulating 
country the difference would be more considerable. 

As to the cost of the maintenance of way, supposing the con- 
struction to be the same, that of the Broad Gauge must be rather the 
greater of the two. 

In respect to the cost of the engines and carrying stock, we have 
to observe that they are generally more expensive on the Broad than 
on the Narrow Gauge. But, on the other hand, it is asserted by the 
advocates of the Broad Gauge system, that as the engines will draw 
greater loads, as the carriages will accommodate a greater number 
of passengers, and as the waggons are capable of conveying a larger 


but it does not affect the | 





| we cannot adopt the principle 


amount of merchandise, the work can be and is done at a less charge 
per ton, and thet a compensation is thus obtained for the increased 
outlay. Ilow far this is found to be practically the case is the next 
subject of inquiry. 

We were very desirous, if it had been found possible, thoroughly 
to investigate this part of the subject by means of the official data 
called for by us, and furnished by some of the principal Companies, 
containing a statement of their working expenses; but we find the 
circumstances so different, that very little satisfactory information 
ean be thus obtained, that has strictly a reference to the economy of 
the two Gauges. There are, of course, various matters that have an 
influence on the actual cost of locomotive power and general traffic 
charges, that are in no way connected with the breadth of Gauge ; 
such as the nature of the curves and gradients, the price of coke, 
the general nature of the traffic, the mode of working that trafiic as 
adopted by different companies, the employment of engines of yreater 
or less power, that increased accommodation to the public which 
involves an extra expense for return carriages, &c. &e. 

The London and Birmingham, and the Great Western Railway, 
as metropolitan lines of great trailic and of considerable length, 
would at first sight appear to furnish the best means of comparison ; 
and there is, in fact, no difficulty, in comparing the actual expenses : 
but these lines differ essentially in the character of their gradients, 
anid in the amount of traffic, estimated at per mile; and, above all, 
they differ in the character of the engives they employ. 

The London and Birmingham Company have from the commence- 
ment persevered in the use of light four-wheeled engines; while the 
Great Western, availing themselves of the facilities their Gauge 
affords, have adepted large and powerful engines, which are worked 
at nearly the same cost per wile as the former; and if such engines 
as those on the London and Birmingham line were essential to the 
Narrow Gauge, the question as to the economy of working might be 
at once decided in favour of the Broad Gauge: but this is by no 
means the case; several Narrow Gauge lines employ engines of great 
power, and work, in consequence, much more cheaply than the 
Loudon and Birmingham; therefore the comparison between the 
working expenses of this line and of the Great Western can only be 
considered as a test of the principle of working with light and with 
heavy engines, and not as furnishing a test of the working economy 
of the two Gauges. 

It is a common practice with different Railway Companies, in their 
half-yearly reports to their proprietors, to state the percentage of 
their various expenses, under a few distinct heads, as compared with 
their revenue ; and from these it appears, that on the Great Western 
the locomotive charges, during a period of three years, have varied 
between 8°8 and 111, averaging 9°7 per cent. on their income; and 
on the London and Birmingham they have varied, within the same 
period, between 7°9 and 10°36, averaging about 86 per cent. on 
their income; and therefore, on a superficial view of the question, 
the Loudon and Birmingham would appear to have worked their 
line ut a cheaper rate. But valid objections have been made to this 
comparison on the part of the Great Western; because it is obvious 
from the several returns we have received, that the London and 
Birmingham Company has far the more abundant traflic per mile, 
aud ought, therefore, to be expected to perform its work at a less per- 
It has been stated by Mr. Gooch, that, as 
Locomotive Superintendent on the Great Western, he is called upon 
to supply a certain amount of locomotive power, and that the cost 
of such power is almost entirely irrespective of the load or number 
of passengers it is made to draw; but that these numbers are of 
great importance in comparing the locomotive expenses with the 
revenue. 

In page 
parative table are given, founded on returns furnished by the Great 
Western and London and Birmingham Railway Companies, showing 
that the revenue derived from the passengers trains is 64 per cent. 
greater per mile worked on the latter than on the former line. It 
must therefore be obvious, that, as a test of econowy for working, 
of a percentage on the revenue; 
run give a more just Comparison as 


27 of the Appendix to this Report an abstract and com- 


neither will the cost per mile 


| to the economy of the two systems, because it is a well-known fact, 


that the London and Birmingham Company have been conveying 
their traffic with engines of inadequate power, and that great 
economy would result to them by the adoption of larger engines. 

Other difficulties also occur in the comparison of these expenses 
on different lives, in consequeace of the difference in the form of 
the accounts, and of the circumstance of one Company adopting the 
principle of having a reserve fund for renewals, and other Companies 
having no such fund. 

We are, therefore, of opinion, that the most satisfactory com- 
parison that can be mace of the economy of working the two Gauges 
will be by applying to first principles ; endeavouring merely to deter 
mine what the working expenses of the Great Westera line, with 
their present amount of trailic, would have been, provided it had 
been made a Narrow Gauge line, and worked with such engines as 
those employed onthe South-Western and some other Narrow Gauge 
lines. } 7 , 

The average weight of a passenger train on the Great Western 
Railway (independent of the engine and tender, which weigh 33 
tons) appears, by the returns sent to us, to be 6/ tons; and the 
average number of passengers per train for the half-y ear ending the 
30th June 1845, as appears by our Comparative Table, page 27, is 
ouly 47°2, whose weight, including their luggage, may be estimated 
at about 5 tons. 

Mr. Gooch estimates each carriage and its passengers on the Broad 
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Gauge to weigh about 94 tons; snd therefore there would be seven 
carriages to make up the 67 tons above specified. The most com- 
modious carriages on the Narrow Gauge lines, such as those on the 
South-Western, weigh less than 5 tons; seven such carriages would 
therefore weigh about 34 tons; and being capable of containing 126 
first-class passengers, weighing, with their luggage, 123 tons, the 
total load would be only 463 tons. Now, we find that, even with a 
traffic as large as that of the London and Birmingham Railway, the 
average per train would only be 84:9 passengers, weighing about 8 
tons; so that, under the supposition of a traffic of this extent, the 
load of the seven Narrow Gauge carriages so occupied would only be 
42 tons. 

But Mr. Gooch estimates, from his own experiments, the relative 
powers of traction of the Broad Gauge engines, and of the Narrow 
gauge engines of the South-Western Railway when working at the 
same speed, as 2067 to 1398, or as 67, the load of the Broad Gauge 
in tons, to 45 tons, which would be the corresponding load for the 
Narrow Gauge; so that the Narrow Gauge engine has more power 
over the 42 tons it would have to draw than the Broad Gauge has 


engine and tender—the Narrow Gauge carriage in this supposition 
being supposed to contain 84:9 passengers, and the Broad Gauge 
only 47°2. 

If, however, it were necessary, 224 first-class passengers might be 
placed in the seven Broad Gauge carriages, and, as it has before been 
said, 126 in the seven Narrow Gauge carriages: but it appears likely 
that this extent of accommodation would only be called for on such 
rare occasions, that the question of providing for it, except by as- 
sistant power, cannot be taken into consideration in the present 
comparison. 

It is obvious from the foregoing statement, that the Narrow Gauge 


engine of the class we have been considering has more power over | : : Seg, : 
| senger carriages, still the loss by dead weight is greater with these 


the seven Narrow Gauge carriages, and a load of 126 passengers, 
than the Broad Gauge engine has over the seven Broad Gauge car- 
riages, and the load of the same number of passengers ; and that, 
therefore, if the Great Western had been a Narrow instead of a Broad 
Gauge line, the South- Western engines would have had the same com- 
mand over the existing passenger traffic of the Great Western as its 
Own engines now have with the present construction of that Railway. 

We imusi remark, however, that this calculation is for trains con- 
sisting exclusively of passengers and their personal luggage. Inthe 
Great Western average trains of 67 tons there is an allowance of 
about 16 tons for passengers and luggage, including gentlemen’s 
carriages. Allowing the same weight of luggage on the Narrow 
Gauge line, the train would still not exceed 50 tons, which is con- 
siderably within the power of the Narrow Gauge engine. For it 
appears, by the experiments that have been recently made on the 
Great Western Railway, the details of which are given in the Ap- 
pendix to the Evidence, that the Great Western engine is capable 
of propelling 83 tons at a greater speed than the average speed of 
that line; and consequently, by the proportion above stated, 
the Narrow Gauge engine would be capable of propelling 55 tons at 
the same rate. We conclude, therefore, that the work would be 
performed at about the same expense for locomotive power. 

That there may be cases in which not only the full power of a 
Broad Gauge engine is required, but even the assistance of a second 
engine, is quite certain ; but such trains form the exception and not 
the rule in Railway passenger traffic; and we doubt the soundness 
of a principle which involves a great expense in construction, for 
the sake of possessing capabilities so seldom called into action.* 

It is proper to observe, that the foregoing comparison would have 
appeared to stand more in favour of the Narrow Gauge, had we 


ern Railway Company, that he originally expected there would be 
on the Great Western Railway a demand for carrying great numbers 
of passengers at high velocities; but from his own evidence it ap- 
pears that the only heavy passenzer traffic upon that Ruilway is be- 
tween London and Reading, and between Bath and Bristol, being a 
total distance of about 50 miles, out of 245. 

On the remaining part of the line the passenger traffic, per train, 
is small. 

If the convenience of the public would admit of the whole of the 
passenger traffic of this portion of the line being conveyed daily by 
two or three large trains, Mr. Brunel’s views would have been per- 
fectly correct in providing such powerful means; but experience 
has proved that the public require passenger trains to be run many 


| times during the day ; and, with this frequency of trains, such num- 


bers of ; assengers as Mr. Brunel has provided for cannot be ex- 


| pected even on Railways of the largest traffic, so that practically 


| traffic” the circumstances are not the same. 


there is a waste both of power and of means. In the case of “goods 
Railway conveyance 


| for merchandise seems only to be required a few times in each day, 








taken for the engine of comparison one of those engines of whose 
increased capabilities some of the supporters of the narrow gauge | 


system have informed us; but we have preferred the comparison 
afforded with the South-Western engine, from its being the one on 
which Mr. Gooch, of the Great Western Railway, superintended 
the recorded experiments,—hence our deductions are made from 
data furnished by the advocates of the Broad Gauge system, without 
drawing anything from the evidence on the other side; and as these 
deductions sufficiently demonstrate that there is no economy in the 
locomotive expenses for passenger trains resulting from working a 
line on the broad Gauge system, even on such lines as those which 
have at the present moment the most abundant passenger traffic, 
any aualysation of the evidence offered in support of the Narrow 
Gauge system appears to us to be quite superfluous. 

There is one point, however, stated in Mr. Gooch’s comparative 
table, and repeated in his evidence, which appears so much at va- 
riance with the results we have obtained from other data, as to re- 
quire explanation. 

Mr. Gooch has asserted that the Great Western Company work 
their passenger trains at half the expense per ton at which the Lov- 
don and Biruingham Company work their passenger trains. The 
fact is, however, that Mr. Gooch’s calculations refer to the gross 
and not to the net loads; and, therefore, the comparison is not ap- 
plicable, as faras regards the profits of these Companies, and affords 
no proof of economy in working the passenger traffic on the Great 
Western system. 

_ There can be no doubt, judging both from Mr. Brunel’s evidence 
given to us, and from his report to the Directors of the Great West- 





*It appears that during the half-year ending the 30th June 1845, the 
number of miles run by coupled and assisting engines for passenger trains on 
bata aferory sear wg suguae 11,628, and for goods trains to 

. num i ing 7 
a of the latter 199,386 of miles run by the former trains being 761,483, 





over its average load of 67 tons, both exclusive of the weight of the | and the trains are generally large. 


| for the most part a full load, and the disproportion between the 


The “through” waggons have 


gross and the net weight is consequently much less than in the 
passenger trains: still, however, it appears from the evidence of 
Mr. Horne, and of other persons connected with the carrying trade, 
that on the London and Birmingham Railway it frequently happens 
that waggons are forwarded toa considerable distance, to “roadside 
stations,” containing not more than aton of goods; and there can 
be no doubt that this must happen on any long line of Railway. 
The same also occurs in waggons coming in from branches along the 
trunk line, and in all such cases the heavy large waggon of the 
Broad Gauge must be disadvantageous : but although the evil is not 
so great with goods waggons of the Broad Gauge as with their pas- 


than with smaller waggons, and we do not perceive any advantages 
in the Broad Gauge to counterbalance it, for where speed is not an 
object, and this is the case with goods trains, we believe, from the 
evidence we have received, that engines of nearly the same tractive 
power are to be found on many Narrow Gauge lines as those in use 
on the Broad Gauge. 

Thus far we have considered the question with reference to the 
Railways as they now exist, and composed in a great measure of 
trunk lines of considerable traffic; but the Railways to be made in 
future will in some degree be branches or lines in districts having 
traffic of less magnitude than is to be provided for in the existing 
Railways ; and hence, if for the greater trunk lines a superiority 
were due to the Broad Gauge system, that superiority would be less 
for lines yet to be constructed of a smaller amount of traffic; and 
necessarily, if the preference were given to the Narrow Gauge for 
the existing lines, that system would be still more entitled to the 
— for the Railways of smaller traffic to which we look for- 
ward. 

Experiments on both Gauges. 

We must here add, that, towards the close of our inquiry, Mr. 
Brunel requested, on the part of the Broad Gauge Companies, to in- 
stitute a set of experiments to test the power of their engines ; and 
Mr. Bidder, on the part of the Narrow Gauge Companies, undertook, 
in consequence of such application, to make corresponding experi- 
ments on the Narrow Gauge. After sanctioning these trials, and 
being present at the performance of them, a record of which will be 
found in the Appendix, we may observe, without entering into a 
minute detail of the results, or the discrepancies between the returns 
as furnished by the two parties themselves, that we consider them 
as confirming the statements and results given by Mr. Gooch in 
his evidence, proving as they do that the Broad Gauge engines pos- 
sess greater capabilities for speed with equal loads, and, generally 
speaking, of propelling greater loads with equal speed ; and, more- 
over, that the working with such engines is economical where men 4 
high speeds are required, or where the loads to be conveyed are su 
as to require the full power of the engine. They confirm, also, the 
evidence given by Mr. Bidder as to the possibility of obtaining high 
evaporative power with long engines for the Narrow Gauge, but under 
somewhat peculiar circumstances. It appears, moreover, that the 
evaporation thus obtained does not produce a corresponding useful 
effect in the tractive power of the engine; a circumstance that 
would probably be differently explained by Mr. Gooch and by Mr. 
Bidder ; but, as we do not refer to the power of this description of 
engine in the deductions we have made, it is unnecessary for us to 
allude further to them. 

Conclusions. 

After a full consideration of all the circumstances that have come 
before us, and of the deductions we have made from the evidence, 
we are led to conclude— 

lst. That as regards the safety, accommodation, and convenience 
of the passengers, no decided preference is due to either Gauge ;_ but 
that on the Broad Gauge the motion is generally more easy at high 
velocities. 

2ndly. That in respect of speed we consider the advantages are 
with the Broad Gauge ; but we think the public safety would be en- 
dangered in employing the greater capabilities of the Broad Gauge 
much beyond their present use, except on roads more consolidated 
and more substantially and perfectly formed than those of the ex- 
isting lines. 

3cdly. That, in the commercial case of the transport of goods, 
we believe the Narrow Gauge to possess the greater convenience, 
and to be the more suited to the general traffic of the country. 
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4thly. That the Broad Gauge involves the greater outlay; and that 
we have not been able to discover, either in the maintenance of 
way, in the cost of locomotive power, or in the other annual ex- 
penses, any adequate reduction to compensate for the additional 
first cost. 

Therefore, esteeming the importance of the highest speed on ex- 

ress trains fur the accommodation of a comparatively small num- 

r of persons, however desirable that may be to them, as of far less 
moment than affording increased convenience to the general com- 
mercial traffic of the country, we are inclined to consider the Narrow 
Gauge as that which should be preferred for general convenience ; 
and, therefore, if it were imperative to produce uniformity, we 
should recommend that uniformity to be produced by an alteration 
of the Broad to the Narrow Gauge, more especially when we take 
into consideration that the extent of the former at present in work 
is onty 274 miles, while that of the latter is not less than 1901 
miles, and that the alteration of the former to the latter, even if of 
equal length, would be the less costly as well as the less difficult 
operation. 

We are desirous, however, of guarding ourselves from being sup- 
posed to express an opinion, that the dimension of four feet eight 
and a half inches is in all respects the most suited for the general 
objects of the country. Some of the engineers who have been ex- 
amined by us have given it as their opinion, that five feet would he 
the best dimensivn for a Railway Gauge ; others have suggested five 
feet three inches, five feet six inches, and even six feet ; but nove 
have recommended so great a depth as seven feet, except those who 
are more particularly interested in the Broad Gauge lines. Again, 
some engineers of eminence contend that a Gauge of four feet eight 
and a half inches gives ample space for the machinery of the 
engine and all the Railway requirements, and would recommend no 
change to be made in the Gauge. 

We may observe, in reference to this part of the question, that the 
Eastern Counties Railway was originally constructed on a Gauge of 
five feet, and has since been converted into a Gauge of four feet 
eight and a half inches, to avoid a break of Gauge; and we have 
been informed that some lines in Scotland originally on the Gauge 
of five feet three inches are about to be altered to four feet eight and 
a half inches, for the same reason. 

Whatever might be the preferable course were the question now 


to be discussed of the Gauge for an entire system of Railways, where | 


none previously existed to clash with the decision, yet under the 
present state of things we see no sufficient reason to suggest or re- 
commend the adoption of any Gauge intermediate between the N: r- 
row Gauge of four feet eight and a half inches and the Broad Gauge 
of seven feet: and we are peculiarly struck by the circumstance, 
that almost all the Continental Railways have been formed upon the 
four feet eight and a half inches Gauge, the greater number having 
been undertaken after a long experience of both the Broad and the 
Narrow Gauge in this country : nor must the fact be lost sight of, 
that some of these Railways have been constructed as well as planned 
by English engineers, and amongst that number we find Mr. Brunel, 
the original projector of the Broad Gauge. Mr. Brunel was also the 
engineer of the Merthyr Tydvil and Cardiff line, which is on the 
four feet eight and a half inches Gauge ; and we think that the mo- 
tives which led to his adoption of the Narrow Gauge in that instance 
would equally apply to many English lines. 

We are sensible of the importance, in ordinary circumstances, of 
leaving commercial enterprise, as well as the genius of scientific 
men, unfettered: we therefore feel that the restriction of the Gauge 
is a measure that should not be lightly entertained; and we are 
willing to admit, were it not for the great evil that must inevitably 
be experienced when lines of unequal Gauges come into contact, 
that varying gradients, curves, and traffic, might justify some dif- 
ference in the breadth of Gauge. This appears to be the view which 
Mr. Brunel originally took of the subject; for the Great Western 
proper is aline of unusually good gradients, on which a large pas- 
senger traffic was anticipated, and, as it touched but slightly on any 
mineral district, it embraced all the conveniences and advantages 
of the Broad Gauge system, and was comparatively free from the in- 
fluence of those defects on which we have commented: but such a 
breadth of Gauge, however suitable and applicable it may have 
originally been considered to its particular district, appears wholly 
inapplicable, or at least very ill-suited, to the requirements of many 
of our Northern and Midland lines. 

In reference to the branches already in connection with the Great 
Western Railway, we may observe, that the greatest average train 
on the Oxford Branch, for two weeks in July and October, was only 
forty-eight tons; on the Cheltenham Branch, it did not exceed 
forty-six; between Bristol and Exeter fifty-three; and between 
Swindon and Bristol, it was under sixty tons. With such a limited 
traffic the power of the Broad Gauge engine seems beyond the re- 
quirements of these districts. 

We find, from an estimate furnished to us, and the general 
grounds of which we see noreason to dispute, that the expense of 
altering the existing Broad Gauge to Narrow Gauge lines, including 
the alteration or substitution of locomotives and carrying stock, 
would not much exceed £1,000,000: yet we neither feel that we 
can recommend the Legislature to sanction such an expense from 
the public monies, nor do we think that the Companies to which the 
Broad Gauge Railways belong can be called upon to incur such an 
expense themselves (having made all their works with the authority 
of Parliament), nor even the more limited expense of laying down 
intermediate rails, for Narrow Gauge traffic. Still less can we pro- 
pose, for any advantage that has been suggested, the alteration of 


the whole of the Railways of Great Britain, with their carrying stock 
and engines, to some intermediate Gauge. The outlay in this case 
would be very much more considerable than the sum above men- 
tioned ; and the evil, inconvenience, and danger to the traveller, 
and the interruption to the whole traffic of the country for a cone 
siderable period, at almost at one and the same time, would be such 
that this change cannot be seriously entertained. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE REPORT. 

Guided by the foregoing considerations, we most dutifully submit 
to your M jesty the following recommendations :— 

First. That the Gauge of four feet eight inches and a half be de- 
clared by the Legislature to be the Gauge to be used in all publie 
Railways now under construction, or hereafter to be constructed, in 
Great Britain. 

Second. That, unless by the consent of the Legislature, it should 
not be permitted to the Directors of any Railway Company to alter 
the Gauge of such Railway. 

Third. That, in order to complete the general chain of Narrow 
Gauge communieation from the North of England to the Southern 
Coast, any suitable measure should be promoted to form a Narrow 
Gauge link from Oxford to Reading, and thence to Basingstoke, or 
by any shorter route connecting the proposed Rugby and Oxford 
line with the South-Western Railway. 

Fourth. That as any junction to be formed with a Broad Gauge 
line would involve a break of Gauge, provided our first reeommenda- 
| tion be adopted, great commercial convenience would be obtained by 
reducing the Gauge of the present Broad Gauge lines to the Narrow 
Gauge, of four feet eight inches and a half; and we therefore think 
it desirable that some equitable means should be found of producing 
such entire uniformity of Gauge, or of adopting such other course, 
as would admit of the Narrow Gauge carriages passing, without in- 
terruption or danger, along the Broad Gauge lines. 





(Signed) J. M. Freperic Smiru, (L.S.) 
Lieut.-Colonel Royal Engineers. 
G. B. Arry, (L.S.) 
Astronomer Royal. 
Peter Bartow, (L.S.) 











| EXTRACTS FROM THE EVIDENCE OF WITNESSES. 


([Notre.—The evidence of the witnesses fills 346 folio-pages. Our selece 
tions are necessarily those which are the most important and interest- 
ing to the public at large.] 


ROBERT STEPHENSON, Esa. (son of George Stephenson, the Chief 
Engineer of the Manchester and Liverpool Railway), Civil Engineer; 
Engineer of the London and Birmingham and Midland Counties Rail- 
ways, &c. &c.; a Manufacturer of Locomotives; Coal Mine Pro- 
prietor, and Practical Miner. 

ON UNIFORMITY OF GAUGE. 

12. The Gauge of 4 feet 8} in. was adopted by the Leeds and Grand 
Junction Railways, because, after the Liverpool and Manchester had been 
established, it was quite apparent that all lines in that neighbourhood must 
work into it, in order to get to the port of Liverpool. In fact, it was cone 
sidered imperative that the Gauges should be the same. 

15, &c. I proposed the same Gauge for the North Midland, because it was 
a part of the line common to both the Manchester and Leeds and the North 
Midland ; and the Manchester and Leeds having been fixed with the view of 
eventually working into the Manchester and Liverpool, of course it became 
equally a matter of consequence that the North Midland should be of the 
same Gauge. I also fixed the Gauge of the Derby Junction at 4 feet 8) in., it 
being, in point of fact, a continuation of the North Midland to Birmingham, 
The Gauge of the London and Birmingham is the same. My principal 
reason for adopting it was to obtain uniformity of Gauge. I was 
responsible for the Gauge of the Great North of England, but it was impe- 
rative that it should be of the 4 feet 8) in. Gauge, because it was to work 
into the Stockton and Darlington, which was already in existence at one 
end, and the York and North Midland at the other. A break of Gauge 
has always been looked upon as so great an evil that the question of adopt. 
ing a different Gauge has hardly ever been ventured upon in the North. 

59 & 62. The Gauge of the Northern and Eastern Railway, of which Iam 
and was the chief engineer at the time of its construction, was 5 feet, in con- 
sequence of its being brought into connection with the Eastern Counties, 
which had, at that time, been laid down with the 5 feet Guage, by Mr. 
Braithwaite. I,therefore, adopted the 5 feet Gauge, to be in harmony with 
it ; and with the same view I laid down the 5 feet Gauge upon the Blackwall, 
because I considered that it might hereafter be extended ; and, being on the 
same side of London, I thought it would be impolitic to run the risk of not 
having a convenient connection hereafter, if it should be deemed necessary. 

63. Those Railways no longer retain the original Gauge of 5 feet; they 
have recently been altered under my direction. When the extension of the 
Northern and Eastern was considered, it became apparent that any line 
extending to the Northern and Eastern Counties must have lateral commu- 
nication with existing lines of Railway, on the 4 feet 84 in. Gauge in the 
Midland Counties, and the inconvenience of the change was fully considered. 
I was strengthened in the opinion that the alteration was necessary, from 
foreseeing that, wherever there was a cross line of railway having communi- 
cation with the Midlands, the inconvenience would be multiplied ; that, in 
fact, nothing could pass from one line to the other without an absolute 
transference, and that an establishment for that operation would have to 
be kept at every point where the change would take place. After 
having decided upon altering the Northern and Eastern, which was 
the only one leading into counties already occupied by the Narrow 
Gauge, it became a question whether we should alter the Gauge of the 
Eastern Counties, which was laid down for fifty miles, to a 
into a district of country where the junction of different Gauges woul 
have been of less consequence, because apart almost from any other line 
in the kingdom, running through quite an agricultural district, having 
little or no communication with the manufacturing districts. We con- 
sidered the feasibilty of working that line with a 5 feet Gauge, by 
laying a third rail down from Stratford to London, a distance of 
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three miles anda half. I found it was impracticable to adopt a third 
rail, when we came to consider the combination of the two Gauges 
in the station at Shoreditch. I could not devise any means by which 
we could work it. There was another reason for altering it. We found 
that the two lines would require two completely separate carrying 
establishments. We could never make use of the carriages of one 
line upon the line of the other; which we find to be of vital conse- 
quence, because it materially lessens the cost of carrying establishments. 
For instance, in the two cases of the Northern and Eastern and Eastern 
Counties, on market days or race days, or particular seasons, when a flood 
of traflic takes place upon the Eastern Counties line from Colchester, it 
does not take place simultaneously on the Northern and Eastern; there- 
fore all the carrying establishment on that line may be immediately 
transferred on that line, in order to meet the exigencies of the Eastern 
Counties, and vice versi; whereas, if they had two carrying esta- 
blishments, I consider they would have spent far more money than they 
have spent in altering the Gauge. The cost of altering it was £52,000. 
ALTERATION OF GAUGE. 

64. To effect the alteration involved the necessity of working upona single 
line of rails. We had to divide the establishment into two parts, one of 
which we retained as available for the 5 feet Gange, whilst we altered the 
other half to be ready to work upon the line which had been converted into 
the 4-feet 8} inch Gauge ; therefore the alteration from one to the other 
was to take place in one night —in fact, between two trains, the last at night, 
the first in the morning. We altered one line in parts first, but the whole 
in the end. Ofcourse, there were a great number of precautions neces- 


sary to prevent a collision; in fact, the principle of the arrangement was | 
' to withstand that operation long. Therefore, if youemploy engine power for 


for some time on a single line. 

65. The whole distance altered was eighty-eight miles, and the goods 
train was only stopped fortwo nights. The whole operation occupied about 
six weeks. Before we began to slter the machinery, we were obliged to 
have all the duplicates prepared to put on in the shortest time. For in- 
stance, if an engine was converted, the wheels were all ready, and a pair of 
new wheels was prepared to be put on when the o!d wheels would not do. 
We had duplicate wheels for the carriages; almost one quarter were new 
wheels of 4 feet 84 inches, which were put under carriages that had be.n 
used for the 5-feet Gauge. The whoie expense was £52,000; there were no 
new rails obtained at all. With respect to the York and Scarborough 
Railway, the traffic to Scarborouzh is not such as to make the transference 
of luggage and passengers a great evil if it had been found desirable to alter 
the Gauge, but it would have required a separate carrying establishment ; 
whereas now the carrying establishment of the York and North Midland, 
by a very slight increase, became capable, in conjunction with that line, of 
working fifty-two miles more of railwsy. I do not suppose they have 
increased the carrying establishment there by £5,000. 

BREAK OF GAUGE, AND PROPOSED REMEDIES. 

89 & 90. I am the chief engineer on the Chester and Holyhead Railway. 

I propose to use upon that line the 4-feet 84 Gauge ; it is intended to run the 


workin 


carriages from Euston-square to Holyhead direct; that of all others will | 


be the line upon which the objection to change [of carriage] would 
-e a severe, because it would interfere with the communication with 
reland. 

109. Wherevera meeting of Gauges takes place, it must create a very serious 
inconvenience ; in fact it is tantamount to asking the Great Western or the 
London and Birmingham Company to move their passengers at Wolverton. 
If it takes place in the midst of a great traffic it would, I believe, give 
canals or any other existing mode of communication a great advantage over 
Railways. I stated in my evidence before the Wolverhampton committee 
that from Rugby, to which point it is proposed that the Wide Gauge should 
come, the Derbyshire er Leicestershire coalowner would inevitably send 
their coal by canal in preference to changing the Gauge, because they 
would have to transfer their coals there. It is proposed, in order to avoid 
the actual removal of the coals, to move them in boxes, and to have loose 
bodies to the waggons. Now, that is a system which has been tried over 
and over again, and which has always failed. It was tried on the Liverpool 
and Manchester line originally. There was a great coalpit about 200 or 
390 yards from the line of railway; they wanted to send coals to Liver- 
pool, and small waggons were placed on the back of large waggons and 
carried to Liverpool; that was soon abandoned. Loose boxes were tried 
at Bolton for the purpose of leading the coal into the town by horses with- 
out changing at the station; they were eventually abandoned. I tried the 
same thing at Canterbury, and we were obliged to abandon it, because 
sometimes we had loose boxes and we had no frames, and sometimes we 
had under frames when we had no boxes, and we could not fit them in. It 
is almost impossible to make this intelligible to anybody who has not come 
directly in contact with the inconvenience of the system. Rather than in- 
troduce the loose-box system, it would be far better to move the coals by 
hand from waggon to waggon, because there would be an end of it. When 
the body of the waggon is made at the same time with the frame, it 
strengthens that frame, and the body also; but when they are made to 
separate, they are both of them w: ak, and they both get ricketty, and are 
exceedingly costly to maintain in repair. On the Midland Counties the 
loose-box system was tried where the Erewash joins the Trent. The coal- 
field there had the accommodation of a canal—the canal comes to the 
junction of the Railways between Derby and Nottingham—they had cranes 
put up for the purpose of lifting the boxes out of the boats—it was very 
— and conveniently done; but shortly after they were obliged to aban- 

on it. 

111. Does not that rather argue a want of good management than a 
defect in the system ?—All the coalowners themselves were deeply inte- 
rested in carrying this out well. The boxes were made of wrought iron, 
of the best possible workmanship; the mode of shifting them was simple, 
but not so efficient as it might have been; but it was not the difficulty of 
moving them, but the loose-box system itself was objectionable, because 
the frames arrived without the boxes, or the boxes without frames being 
ready to receive them, at the end of the journey; they could not be 
always kept ata particular point; and then, when the empty box came, the 
canal barge was not there to receive it. You could not contrive a system 
to work so much like clockwork as that system of loose boxes really im- 
plies ; it implies that all parts of the system shail work in perfect harmony. 

112. The loose-box system involves the necessity of increasing the number 
of carriages very materially. 

133. Have you seen, at the Great Western Terminus at Paddington, any 
of the modes exhibited there by which it is proposed to supersede the neces- 
sity of removing goods or passengers from oue cariiage to another at the 
point of junction with a different Gauge ?—Yes, I have. 





134. What is your opinion of those expedients respectively ?—I believe | 


the expedient would answer the purpose, as far as machinery could answer 


it; but the objection that I urge to the change of Gauge is not to the mode | 


of lifting 3 that is a small part of the considcration in my mind ; but even 
there I think that it isnot free from objection: to any one going there to 
See One or two loaded waggons brought into the place, and transferred by 
a few men merely moving them backwards and forwards, it does not at ail 


convey the real amount of inconvenience or the real amount of labour which 
would be required to transfer a train, say of 100 coal waggons; many 
of our coal trains consist of about 80 or 100 waggons. 

135. Willyou go through the process with reference to any particular 
station, and state the time likely to be occupied, the inconvenience, and the 
expense ?—We will imagine ourselves to be at Rugby, and the two lines 
are drawn up parallel and opposite to each other. We commence by 
moving the leading box on the line on to the waggon of the other line, 
which must be empty. We will suppose on the other line a series of 
empty frames, if the train is 109 waggons long, and each waggon 4 yards, 
that is 400 yards. This leading waggon, as soon as it has got the transfer 
made, must be dragged away by horse or some other operation 400 yards 
along the line. ‘Then the next frame requires to be brought up to the 
next full box; the waggon requires, of course, to be precisely the same dis- 
tence, minus the length of the waggon at the far end; and this operation 
has to go on waggon by waggon. Supposing horse power to be employed, 
it is quite evident that, supposing the waggons to be taken singly, the horse 
has to go halfa mile, as near as possible. Therefore, supposing that to he 
done by a horse and man, to transfer a train of waggons would require the 
horse and man to go over 50 miles; that is quite clear, and the same will 
apply to the empty frames from which they have been transhipped, 
making, in all, 100 miles. The other way of doing it is by eugine power ; 
that, of course, would be the alternative, and would be assumed to be the 
cheapest. To move 100 waggons by an engine, the train must be moved 
only one waggon distance at a time; therefore the engine has to start the 
train and stop it 200 times. Now, starting a train of waggons of coals, 
and stopping it again 200 times, would very soon destroy the frame of any 
waggon that I ever saw in my life; there is no waggon sufficiently strong 


the purpose of saving the apparent impossibility of the horse and man doing 
it, you then ruin the waggons, destroy their squareness; and the waggon 
ought to be as much taken care of as the locomotive engine. Therefore, 
if you employ the engine, the mere operation of stopping and starting the 
train would occupy a very great length of time, independently of the time 
occupied in lifting the goods. The lifiing of the goods which is shown at 
Paddington is a mere mechanical operation. You might even imagine it 
to be done by magic. Still the evil remains; and 1 object to any body’s 
attention being directed to the machine, because the machine has nothing 
to do with it. The modus operandi would be such as to render it com- 
mercially impossible. 

172. I am decidedly of opinion that the public safety would be endangered 
by having the bodies of the passenger carriages moveable at the change of 
the Gauge, because there are a great many slight collisions—not absolute 
collisions—in which danger takes place, and the momentum of the bodies 
would throw them off, and you have to ruu the risk of the porters, or 
whoever may have the charge of them, actually seeing that all the fastenings 
of each carriage are in perfect order, which would, in fact, add to the many 
operations we have at present to attend to in conducting Railways, whereas 
we ought to aim at reducing them. 

213. I dare say that, even with the best arrangements that could be 
made, passenger trains could not be changed in less than half an hour— 
there would be gentlemen’s carriages to change. 

216. Would any considerable addition to the station at Rugby be re- 
quired if a change of Gauge took place there? An entirely new station 
must be made; it would require to be as large as the present Rugby 
station. I have attended to that a good deal, and | believe a mixture of the 
Gauges in the stations would be impracticable. I do not mean to say that 
you could not draw a good plan upon paper that might appear reasonable ; 
but I believe, in working, the most economical plan would be to have two 
stations. 

217. Would there be great inconvenience, not only to the passenger 
traffic, but to agricultural traffic and to mineral traffic, wherever the 
change took place? As to the agricultural traffic, I am quite sure there 
would be the greatest inconvenience ; for instance, the change of beasts 
from one carriage to another. I do not believe you could do it at all until 
the beasts had been to greze again. It is done occasionally, but there is 
great difficulty in changing beasts from one carriage to another. You 
almost have to carry them in after they have once got out of the railway 
waggon ; they will not look near it again until their temper gets settled down 
by being allowed to graze. : 

218. Suppose an importation of Irish pigs at Bristol, and they had to be 
transferred to the Yorkshire lines?—I am afraid it would be quite neces- 
sary to have them in loose bodies. J do not think you could manage them 
otherwise. 

219. You must lift them en masse. 

VARIETIES OF GAUGE. 

38. As an engine-builder, at one time when I was called upon to con- 
struct engines of greater power than we commenced the line with, I felt 
some inconvenience in arranging the machinery properly. We were a 
little confined in space, and at that time an increase of three or four 
inches would have assisted us materially, and to that extent at one time I 

hought an addition of Gauge to five feet would have been desirable, but 

on no other account, looking at it as a mere engine-builder. Since that 
time the improved arrangements in the mechanism of locomotive engines 
have rendered even that increase altogether unnecessary. 

54. In the line from London to Brighton, you of course had it not in 
contemplation to form a junction with any of the northern lines, when you 
fixed the Gauge ?— Certainly not. I felt that 4 feet 8) inches were fully 
adequate for any purpose to which a Railway could be applied ; and, be- 
lieving also that the narrower the Gauge the less was the resistance, I con- 
ceived that it would prove safe and economical. 

91. The Foreign Railways with which I have been connected are as 
foliows :—My father and I were consulted as to the details of the line from 
Antwerp to Brussels, and from Liege to Ostend. There, of course, a new 
field was opened to us, and it would have been competent to have intro- 
duced a wider Gauge, or a narrower one, just as our experience might dic- 
tate ; but we had no reason whatever to urge upon them an alteration from 
that Gauge which had already been established in this cowutry, and which 
seer.ed to answer every purpose. The other line was the Leghorn and 
Pisa; there again it was quite competent to us to alter the Gauge had it 
been deemed necessary. They were the first two lines in those countries, 
and there was nothing to induce the adoption of the Narrow Gauge, except 
that it had been found in this country to answer the purpose. Perhaps, if 
I had been called upon to do so, it would be difficult to give a good reason 
for the adoption of an odd measure, 4 feet 83 inches ; but, as an inch or two 
more or less would have involved a different construction of engines on a 
new model or pattern, I followed it; if there had been a good reason for 
making the Gauge 5 feet I should have done it. The Belgian Railways I 
was consulted upon in 1835 or 1836; and the Leghorn and Pisa was com- 
menced about two years ago, after I had, of course, seen both the Wide 
and Narrow Gauges in operation in this country. The Leghorn and 
Florence line is about sixty-two miles long, twelve of which are now in 
operation from Leghorn to Pisa. 
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120. I know America, but I have not been there since the Railway system 
has extended. I know that the Gauge of American Railways is the same 
s our own, 4 feet 8} inches. At one time they commenced laying down a 
line with a Gauge of 6 feet, for which the engines eventually used on the 
Great Western were intended ; and after they had laid some considerable 
distance they abandoned it, and went back to the old Gauge of 4 feet 
8} inches. There is a line from Basle to Strasburg with a Gauge of 6 feet 
3 inches. It was made at the recommendation of some engine-builder in 
this country; but I have had recent communication with those parties, and 
they deeply regret it. They say they have got no advantage from it what- 
ever; and they look forward to a transfer at Strasburg at one end, and at 
Basle at the other. I know officially that they deeply regret that altera- 
tion. The length of the line is about 60 miles. There is a line laid down 
from Ghent to Antwerp, by M. Deroider, with a Gauge of, I think, 3 feet 
9inches. He got leave from Government, some time ago, to lay down a 
third rail for ten or twelve miles upon the line from Brussels, that was 
then being constructed toward Mons by way of experiment. He madea 
small engine, and a very beautiful little thing it was, with cylinders out- 
side. The engine and tender were one thing—it was placed upon six 
wheels. The after part of the engine was devoted to coke and water, and 
the front part to machinery. He worked the steam high; I think eighty 
pounds to the inch. He worked it very expansively. t had the satisfac- 
tion of making several journeys with that little engine; and we took a load 
of forty tons. We ran along that line a great distance, upwards of thirty 
miles an hour, with that small engine, very smoothly. I believe it was a 
3-feet 6-inch Gauge which he tried first; but I recommended him to 
increase it a little. I do not know precisely what Gauge was adopted, but I 
believe 3 feet 9 inches. It is, I believe, in successful operation between Ghent 
and about 50 or 60 miles, for both passengers and goods. I have not seen that 
piece ; but the other piece which I have mentioned was laid down under the 
authority of Government, for the purpose of making that experiment ; and 
upon that line I went several journeys with M. Deroider. It is laid on 
transverse sleepers. 
131. The rails are light—thirty-five or forty pounds—and altogether it 
has been constructed very economically. 


ECONOMY OF WORKING—ECONOMY OF CONSTUCTION. 
98. With your personal knowledge of the Great Western Railway, and 
our still greater experience of railways on the Narrow Gauge, do you 

imagine that the Great Western has, by reason of its Gauge, any advantage 
over the Railways laid down on the Narrow Gauge ?—I am not aware of 
any advantage that it has. It has, I think, several disadvantages. The 
first, of course, is the additional expense of construction. It requires em- 
bankments and cuttings 4 feet wider, in consequence of the Gauge, in order 
to give drainage to the Railway, than the Narrow Gauge; the one being 
taken in round numbers to be 5 feet, and the other 7 feet. Their tunnels 
are, of course, neccessarily increased beyond what is necessary for the Nar- 
row Gauge. “The Narrow Gaugetunnels are 24 feet wide, that is, 6 feet 
between the rails and 4 feet between the rail and the wall of the tunnel, 
that makes 24 feet. Now, of course, to give the same space between the 
rails, and the same space between the outside rail and the wall, it requires 
the Wide Gauge tunnel to be 4 feet wider. The distance between the rails 
on the Great Western is precisely the same, I believe, as on the London 
and Birmingham,—6 feet. 

99. And 4 feet from the rail to the wall of the tunnel on either side ?— 
I believe it israther less. The tunnels are, I understand from Mr. Gooch, 
30 feet wide on the Great Western; of course the additional width increases 
the expense of ballasting, and of the construction of the tunnels; it is by 
no means an uniwportant item of expense. 

100. That applies to bridges and viaducts ?—It applies to viaducts, and 
of course to bridges under the Railway, and also over, to give the same 
clearance. The expense of viaducts will be, of course, almost as their width. 
It would not be so with some bridges, because there the wing-walls would 
be the same in either case; but in a high viaduct, like that of Wharnclilf 
and Hanwell, the expense must be in reference to the width. Insucha 
- - the Blackwall, for instance, or the Greenwich, it would be as the 
width. 

101. Are there any other disadvantages of the Broad Gauge which you 
are aware of, as compared with the Narrow ?—It increases the expense of 
the carrying department; the engines are more expensive, so are the ten- 
ders ; the workshops, from their size, are also more expensive ; the stations 
also require greater room. I think all their sidings are of a larger radius 
than those upon the Narrow Gauge, in order to allow the engine to go 
through without grinding the rails, or sliding upon them; in fact, every- 
thing is upon an increased scale. 

102. Their turn-tables are more expensive ?-—The turn-tables are so 








cumbrous that they cannot use them, which I think is one great defect of | 


tae Wide Gauge ; they are so large and so expensive, and occupy so much 
room, that they are obliged to adopt the sliding-frame system, which, I 
think, has arisen from the adoption of the Wide Gauge. The small turn- 
table for the 4 feet 8} Gauge comes in conveniently ; the carriages easily 
moved upon it, and it saves a great deal of space, and the rails in the station 
are never broken with the turn-table system of stations; but on the other 
system of the sliding-frame, of course, the rails are broken, except those 
that the sliding-frame may be opposite to. 

103. Do not you think that economy of working is produced by the 
larger engines and wider carriages of the Great Western ?—I do not think 
so. I think the wear and tear of the carriages is as much. I have heard 
it urged, indeed, by Mr. Gooch, the superintendent of the locomotive power 
on the Great Western. I heard it given in evidence before the com- 
mittee on the Wolverhampton lines as compared with two or three other 
lines, and even there the difference of expense was so trifling that it was 
less than the difference which exists between a great many of the Narrow 
Gauge lines, so that it migbt be accidental. I see no good reason why the 
expense of working should be less. There are several items which in my 
Opinion tend to make it more. I believe the resistance of the wide car- 
riages moving along the line of the Broad Gauge to be more than upon the 
Narrow Gauge. 

167. Are you of opinion that locomotives could be manufactured for the 
Narrow Gauge capable of attaining as high velocities as the engines are 
now attaining upon the Broad Gauge lines ?—I have no question about it. 
Every day we are running upwards of 50 miles an hour with our passenger 
trains, and those engines were not made with a view of attaining a maximum 
speed, but such a speed as we deemed them advisable to attain. We had 
never aimed to get our passenger trains upon the Narrow Gauge lines to 
run more than 30 miles an hour, including stoppages; therefore we had 
rarely if ever attempted a wheel larger than five feet six inches diameter. 
On the North Midland I tried some of six feet in diameter, and they are 
there constantly running 50 miles an hour. 

168. They still exist upon that line ?>—Yes ; but those engines are not by 
any means so powerful as they may be made, nor, consequently, so swift. 
There is no difficulty whatever in making an engine upon the Narrow Gauge 
to take 40 tons at 69 miles en hour; not the least difficulty, or even more 
than that. I believe that the highest speed that 1 have heard mentioned 





was mentioned by Mr. Locke to me, but that was an engineby itself; it 
ran 68 miles an hour on the Grand Junction. Those engines On the Great 
Western were made for the purpose of getting great speed, Mr. Brunel 
thought that the Wide Gauge would admit of getting greater speed, and he 
therefore made all his arrangements with a view of getting greater speed 
than was attained upon the Narrow Gauge lines; but he never till recently, 

erhaps upon the competition arising, attained a greater speed than upon the 
Narrow Gauge was attained ; because the average speed upon the “Gréat 
Western was precisely the same within a shade, I believe a lite) under, 
that of the Northern and Eastern; recently, since they have adopted the 
plan of express trains, they have exceeded the average on other lines, because 
they had on the Great Western engines prepared for those speeds. 

169. Is it not the fact that the average spced on the Great Western is 
greater than the average speed on the London and Birmingham ?—It was 
greater than on the Londonand Birmingham, not greater for the mail train; 
I believe the mail trains were precisely alike, but they were considerably 
below the average speed of the Northern and Eastern. 

173. Asa public officer, having the public safety in some degree under 
your care, should you feel that you were taking a heavy responsibility in 
sanctioning the bodies of the carriages being made separate from the 
under frame of the carriage ?—I feel it so much that I would never incur 
that responsibility. In addition to the objection which I formerly called 
your attention to, that is the weakening of both, I consider that the under 
frame, when not attached firmly to the body, is more liable to derangement. 


Mr. J. E. M‘'CONNELL, Superintendent of the Locomotive Department 
of the Birmingham and Gloucester Railway, previously engaged in 
Mr. Bury’s Steam-engine Manufactory, Liverpool. 

COSTLINESS OF TWO GAUGES AT GLOUCESTER, 

588. Would any increase or diminution of the staff of porters result from 
an uniform Gauge at Gloucester ?—A very great decrease—in fact, i may 
state that the necessity at present existing for keeping up a staff of porters 
there is entirely owing to the change of Gauge. With about thirty waggons 
we require twelve porters to tranship. Now, if the Gauge were uniform, 
I should imagine that we could do the goods train there with four porters, 
for it would only be necessary to unload and load the local goods from 
Gloucester either way—either to Bristol or Birmingham—all goods that 
require to be put on board vessels will be sent oa alongside the vessels, and 
be unloaded at the dock :—at present those porters are kept there for the 
mere purpose of lifting goods out of one waggon and repacking them in 
another, which requires from five to six hours from the time the train arrives 
to get them sent off again. The superintendence of the porters would not 
require to be so expensive. The clerks also would be reduced, the general 
expenses of the establishment, altogether would be much decreased, and 
there would be less liability to delay and damage. We may safely calculate 
upon having nearly one-half Jess turn-tables and sidings if uniformity of 
Gauge were established; there would be only one set of carriage sheds and 
of goods sheds, where there now have to be nearly double; there would be a 
diminution of carrying stock—for instance, supposing a heavy train of 
goods arrived from Bristol, there might not be a heavy train of goods 
required to go back sgain; consequently, at the break of Gauge where 
those goods were transhipped from the Broad to the Narrow Gauge, the 
Broad Gauge trucks would have to remain idle till a sufficient number of 
goods came for them; in the same way with waggons drawn away from 
Gloucester to Birmingham with a large train of goods, they will again have 
to remain for some time until they are employed, or else be required to be 
sent down to those points where they were required, from Birmingham, till 
a quantity of goods came again in the other direction to work them back, so 
that it would be increasing the trouble and delay of the trucks passing when 
there was a preponderance of traffic in one direction more than in the other. 

607. Both lines being now worked by one Company, do you conceive it 
would promote the interests of the Company to alter the Gauge of the Bris- 
tol and Gloucester to 4 ft. 8) in. ?—I think it is quite essential; they will 
never make the concern profitable until it is altered. The success of the 
two lines depends on their making the Gauge uniform. I believe in all 
cases the parties are afraid of their goods being mislaid or delayed, and 
that confidence would be restored if the Gauge was uniform. 


BREAK OF GAUGE AT GLOUCESTER, AND REMEDIES. 

510. When the decision was come to for making the Bristol and Glou- 
cester Railway onthe Broad Gauge system, the expense and inconvenience 
of transhipment was not understood. After the line was opened, we 
found, and have continued to find, very great inconvenience in working the 
line both before and after the amalgamation withthe Birmingham and 
Gloucester. It has been a subject of serious consideration how the incon- 
venience of passengers chavging carriages could be most easily obviated. 
It is done now by the passengers leaving the carriage of either Gauge, and 
walking round the shed to the other side, where the Broad or Narrow 
Gauge carriages are standing. The luggage is put into little barrows which 
are conveyed round with them; in fact, it is almost like taking a fresh 
train, and delay is caused by the whole of the passengers and luggsge 
having to be transhipped. 

597. It is no greater inconvenience than passengers getting out at Wol- 
verhampton to eat their luncheon, and getting inagain, or the same thing at 
Swindon ?—There is the inconvenience of the whole of the luggage having 
to be removed. We have invalids often travelling, and it becomes a mat- 
ter of delay to the train. Parties going to Clifton or Cheltenham. Then 
sometimes luggage gets mislaid and mis-sent. With our average passenger 
trains the delay does not exced half an hour. 

602. With respect to goods trains, our plan now is, when the train arrives 
at Glouces'er, to select ont those waggons that have not been properly mar- 
shalled in the train at Birmingham, which sometimes is the case; the pilot 
engine selects those which will require to go through to Bristol; they are 
put into a line parallel to the main line, and on the other side of the line is 
a Broad Gauge line, on which the Broad Gange waggous are standing ; they 
are run into a shed. The sheets are taken off the Narrow Gauge waggons, 
and the lighter articles are removed by hand. Ofcourse that involves con- 
siderabletime. The lighter articles are ali taken from the top, those that are 
brittle and likely to be damaged ; and as to all the heavy packages at the bot- 
tom, cranes are required to lift them out and repack them on the Broad Gauge 
waggon. The greatest care is necessary ; sometimes it occupies considerable 
time in getting sll thosethings packedandrepacked. The waggonsia the shed, 
again, on the Broad Gauge are marshalled ia proper time and order to go 
by the Bristol train, and I calculate that that occupies about five hours. 
That time is neccessary, upon the average, for the transhipment of the 
goods from one train to the other. There are certain palliatives which 
may be proposed, and which look very well in theory, but unfortunately, 
when you come to test themin practice, they are found to be highly 
objectionable. Asan example:—Oa the Midland Counties Railway they 
had at one time a project of shifting the bodies of waggons from one to 
another, which is one plan suggested of overcoming the break of Gauge; 
but it was found so very inconvenient that it was never carried out. They 
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had wrought-iron bodies prepared for coal waggons, which were to be lifted 
by means of a triangle and crane, and put upon railway waggons. I saw 
not long ago about thirty or forty tons of these bodies, which had never 
been in use, and which were sent to an iron forge to be broken up for 
Scrap. 

616. In many instances there has been a day occupied in transhipping. 
I recollect in one case we had between forty and fifty waggons standing 
loaded with goods at Gloucester a fortnight, waiting for Broad Gauge wag- 
gons to come up, and that may occur either way. 

677. Have you not some mechanical arrangement at Gloucester for 
transferring the goods from one line to another? No more than manual 
labour and cranes. We did propose, at one time, when the line was first 
opened, to adopt scmething of that sort, either by using shifting bodies, 
or by low trucks, something like what gentlemen’s carriages are carried 
on; but on making further inquiries into the matter, and talking to other 
parties who had some experience, it was thought advisable not to go to the 
expense of that plan. 

681. You have at present devised no preferable mode of making the tran- 
shipment ?—No. 





Although mechanical arrangements may be proposed | 


which may work perhaps sufficiently well in an experimental manner, yet | 


when they come into practice I believe they will be found to be totally unfit 
for the every-day treffic of a line, and must be abandoned. There are 
various veasons for it, and I think it may be clearly seen. Tor instance, 


We may suppose that the transhipment system was adopted, in that case it | 


would be necessary that all the Narrow Gauge bodies were pri cisely alike, | 


and a!] the Broad Gauge bodies precisely alike, in such a manner that two 
Narrow Gauge bodies should fit the Broad Gauge frame. Now,at present, 
the carrying stock of all the Narrow Gavge lines is common stcck; on the 
clearing-house system they go through and become as it were common 
stock, and where it is required it is supplied ; being sent from other places 
it may be dispensed with. But in this case the companies which were 


on account of the greater economy of construction. Looking at it in the 
most dispassionate way possible, I much prefer the Narrow Gauge, unless 
it is shown me that there is any great advantage obtained by the Broad, 
with which I am not yet conversant. I think, in regard to weight, we can 
certainly carry as large a quantity by the Narrow Gauge by one train, as 
can be carried by the Broad Gauge. 

6367. Have you at all contemplated the inconveniences that are likely to 
arise from a break of Gauge ?—I think the public can scarcely overrate the 
inconvenience; with reference to goods it is exceedingly expensive and in- 
jurious ; for instance, suppose a case were to occur that we had a change of 
— ¥ between Manchester and Hull, and we had to move the packs from 
truck to truck, if it were to be done by that system (and, if not, any other 
system would be expensive), I believe that very few packs would come upon 
the line, for every movement of a ton of goods is a derangement of the 
packing, and is looked upon by the exporter as an inconvenience. I do 
not think it is possible to overrate the inconvenience that is experienced 
from the transhipment of goods from Birmingham to Bristol. It crowds 
up the station, and the unpacking and repacking of goods is most injurious. 
As I have already said, if such a change were to take place between Man- 
chester snd Hull, virtually we should carry nothing ; the goods would go 
by water to a large extent. 

6384. What is the length of line from Birmingham to Gloucester ?— 
Thirty-seven miles. 

6385. If, instead of thirty-seven miles, the distance were 100, should you 
not be disposed to overcome the evil of transhipment, rather than change 
the Gauge ?—If, from our having two Gauges, transhipment is to take 


| place at all, the thing is to consider where the least export takes place. 


remote from the break of Gauge would be required to alter their weggons, | 


if they intended to work at all advantageously, as they do at present, to the 
game construction and size as the others, in order to fit the transhipment 


——- We may suppose a train of waggons to arrive, the bodies are | 
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ifted on the Broad Gauge trucks, and the frames are left. It may happen 
thet there are not sufficient bodies or waggons, or loading again for these 
Waggons to go back ; the frames are put into a siding until the bodies go 
up ; perhaps they may not be again loeded to go down, so that, if there is a 
preponderance of traffic one way or the other, the same objection would 
apply in this case as it did in the case of the Birmingham and Gloucester, 
and Bristol and Gloucester, that there would be actually a loss of capital 
by these frames or bodies being at rest, or standing useless for want of each 
other ; consequently the trucks would wait more upon each other than upon 
work. But, independently of that, I believe there would be a risk of acci- 
dent and damage to the goods. These bodies might be very v ell fitted at 
first, but we ali know what severe work there is at times—a train stopping 
and starting on a Railway, the carriages knocking sgainst each other. I do 
not think they could be made sufficiently strong without incurring a great 
amount of weight, useless and unremunerative. 

683. Do you think that the public safety would be endangered by baving 
the passenger carriages to shift, so that the bodies could be detached 
from the wheels and frames ?—I think so. I think it would not be prudent 
to adopt such a plan in passenger carriages at all. As far as my krowledge 
of the construction of a carriage is concerned, I think it requires to be com- 
| wer and well built, without any shifting or dependence on parts to be 

ed and refixed again. 
should be resorted to. 

684. Supposing the system existing at the Great Western terminus at 
Paddington were to be put into operation at Gloucester, what TIME would 
be occupied, do you imagine, in transferring a load of goods from one Gauge 
to the other by that process ?—It would be very difficult to say. There is 
one thing which is lost sight of in that machine at Paddington. 
train, unless by keeping an engine constantly employed to push them 
forward to the machine to be lifted, and drawing the others away os they 
were loaded, it would take a considerable time; for, supposing there was a 
train of twenty or thirty waggons brought up a Narrow Gauge line to be 
put on the Broad Gauge waggons, they would begin with the first waggon, 
and they would have to go back a long way to pull up the last one, and so 
on. 1 cannot form an estimate how long it might take, but I dare say that 
it might be done inan hour or an hour and a half. But, then, I think that 
is the least of the evil; it is not so much the time taken in shifting. I 
believe the mere machine for lifting the bodies of waggons from one Gauge 
to another removes a very trifling difficulty compared with the other objec- 
tions. The thing can be done very well, but it is after this has been done 
I think the whole of the difficulty would be felt. It is merely a preparatory 
step to the mass of difficulty that would be encountered afterwards. 

686. Will you calculate what distance a horse would have to travel having 
to shift 50 waggons ?—Taking 20 waggons, allowing 14 feet to a waggon, it 
would be 5} miles. 

SAFETY AND SPEEDS. 

482. As far as safety is concerned, we have perhaps the only opportunity 
of judging of the two Gauges, having part of our line Broad and part Nar- 
row. We have perhaps the only opportunity in the realm yet, and, for my 
own part, I should say that, in point of safety, I can conceive no difference 
between the two Gauges. I think that safet 
upon the width of Gavge as it does upon other circumstances, which we 
learn and judge of by actual experience, that is, from the accidents we 
observe on Railways. 
Broad Gauge engine, from having greater space for the working parts of 
the engine, might be made more powerful, so as to produce greater speed, 
but I em inclined now to think that there is no superiority in that respect, 
inasmuch as I have observed Narrow Gauge engines which have been 
capable of running equally as fast as the Broad Gauge. 





GEORGE HUDSON, Esa., M.P., a Director over 800 to 1,000 miles of 
Railway. 
OPINIONS ON THE GAUGE. 

6360. Have you, in the course of your mansgement or direction of the 
Railways of which you are Director, seen much cause to regret that they are 
upon the Nerrow Gauge ?—No; without any prejudice in favour of either 
the Broad or Narrow Gauge, I em perfectly satisfied that everything is 
accomplished by the Narrow that is accomplished by the Broad ; and there- 
fore, as economy in the construction of Railways is an important element, 
the Nsrrow Gauge, I should say, was the better of the two. 

6369. Have you any opinicn as to the greater or less convenience of the 
Narrow or Broed Gavge waggons for commercial purposes ?— I think there 
cannot be a doubt that either weggon is equally convenient for packing ; the 
packs, so far as ] bave seen in my experience, are never of such a width as 
not to admit of being loaded on the Narrow Gauge; and, if they can be 
loaded —— upon the Narrow Gauge, of course they can be loaded 
equally conveniently upon the Broad Gauge. I prefer the Narrow Gauge, 


In a long | 
| Bristol the other day. Our trucks will hold generally from four to six 


I think it is highly objectionable that such a plan | 


does not depend so much | 


So far as speed is concerned, | did think that the 


6388. To show the amount of traffic we are contemplating may come 
upon the Midiand line, we have it under consideration to order 10,000 coal 
waggons. 

6389. Such being the case, do you apprehend any great inconvenience 
would arise from your having, or a great part of them, made upon the 
loose- box system ?—The inconvenience would be this, that you would have 
double framework, which is nearly one-third of the total expense ; that it 
is a loss of capital, ard inconvenience. 

6414. Do you think that, upon general principles, it would be better to 
have a change of Gauge under the control of the same company, rather 
than have two companies, other things being the seme ?—Yes; that they 
both should be under the same management would be an advantage. 

6415. It applies at present to Gloucester; they are both under one 
management there ?— Yes; so satisfied are we of the inconvenience of it, 
that we are quite prepared to Jay out money to remedy that inconvenience. 

6416. You shift it on to Bristol?—Yes, to a certain extent; but my 
principle is this, that there is less transhipment at Bristol than there is 
at Gloucester. If they could show me that there was a greater amount 
of transhipment at Bristol than at Gloucester, my argument would not 
hold good. 

SPEED—8AFETY. 

6365. I am not aware that we are not competent to attain the speed of 
the Great Western; whether it is wise to adopt that speed is very doubt- 
ful to me. There is a point to which the speed may be carried 
which becomes dangerous. We are constantly running from Normanton 
in thirty-seven minutes—forty-nine miles an hour— but we are not limited; 
we limit our trains to what we think safe and advantageous; 1 think we 
could travel much more quickly. 

CONVENIENCE. 

6366. And you are of opinion that great rivalry of speed between two 
Railways on the Broad and Narrow Gauge may lead to disastrous conse- 
quences ?—Certainly. 1 think there is also great convenience with the 
Narrow Gauge in working the treffic, by our carriages moving from point 
to point, or trucks of goods moving from the different points on the line. 
I saw an instance of the inconvenience of the wide Gauge when I was at 


tons, never exceeding six. One horse will turn and move that truck with 
perfect ease. I inquired particularly the weight of the trucks on the Great 
Western ; they are thirteen tons, and that becomes exceedingly incon- 
venient for one horse to move; it was distressing to me to see them move 
them, and there would be great difficulty in attaching a second horse to 
assist. That was a practical illustration, that, unless you could gain some- 
thing by the Broad Gauge, the present Gauge was wisely chosen. 





Mr. PETER CLARKE, General Manager of the Brighton Railway 
Compsny, previously Superintendent of the Midland eee Trsffic 
Manager of the York and North Midland, and, until it was leased by 
that Company, Traffic Manager of the Leeds and Selby. 

BREAK OF GAUGE, AND GOODS TRAFFIC. 

5151. Have youat all thought of the inconvenience likely at all to result 
from a break of Gauge ?—I found great inconvenience while I was in the 
North Midland Company, in the traffic we had to and from Bristol up to 
the opening of the Bristol line, from the detentions, loss, and mis-sending of 
packages which arose. I attribute a great share of it to the change of 
Gauge at Gloucester. 

5180. I think fully one half of the waggons of a heavy goods train start- 
ing from Leeds towards the south go through without being opened, Lon- 
don goods being the great traffic of the manufacturing districts. 

CONVEYANCE. 

5187. Supposing your waggons were so large that they carried double 
the weight of goods, in what way would that affect your loading and un- 
loading ?—It would be detrimental to the trade. i think when you get 
about five or six tons per waggon, it becomes so large that it is only the 
London trade that can afforda full load. The effect of introducing large 


| waggons upon the line would be inconvenient to the trade of small towns. 


| 
| 





The waggons which we were making when I left the MidJand Railway car- 
ried six tons each, and were large enough for any purpose. That is, as 
much as it would be desirable or almost practicable to carry in any 
waggon with advantage to the trade. When you get larger quantities in 

waggon, the rubbing or chafing becomes much greater ; the pressure upon 
the lower goods is greater; and upon manufactured packages, which are 
very tightly pressed, the chafing of them is such that very frequently 
damage takes place. There is a certain motion in those loads going on; 
and any inequality inthe package, by having a Jarge pressure upon it, wit 

the motion, cuts through the folds of the wrapper, damaging the contents. 





Carrain M. HUISH, General Maneger of the Grand Junction and 
iverpool and Manchester. 
SAFETY—SPEED. 

4655. Safety, of course, is but a comparative term, and there must be a 
point at which comparative safety ends and positive danger begins. 
should have no hesitation to-morrow in recommending the Board to 
diminish the time of the journey between London and Liverpool. We could 
do it, in my ovinion, with safety to the public and with perfect ease to our- 
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selves; but, seeing the excitement in the public mind, I do not think it | count with a man is £60, the cost of a truck will be 50s. or 45s. a ton 


would be by any means politic to encourage at present, until the public is 
accustomed to it, a higher speed than that at which we are now travelling. 
At the same time I should be sorry that the Commission should imagine 
that what we call our express speed is at all that speed at which we think 
the engine is fully taxed. 

4658. As far as regards the permanent way, as to the surface of the line, 
I should not be afraid to trust myself at all Cthatis the best test I can give) 
at 60 miles an hour, but there are other elements which necessarily come 


in as connected with the public safety. The very fact of our having now 


trains of such different velocities, and the line from London to Liverpool | 


being worked as one line, practically renders it necessary that the slow 
trains should shunt at particular places to let the express pass; and of 
course any dislocation of the system there, where trains are timed to a 
nicety, must either cause great inconvenience to the public by keeping 
them a long time at particular stations, or some risk. 


BREAK OF GAUGE, AND REMEDIES. 


from Chester to London: when we unload that truck-load we should 
find that the amount of carriage of one truck-load of cheese is gone by the 
damages, and that those damages arise when we have not a sufficient quan- 
tity to make a truck by reloading them at Birmingham. Supposing it is a 
small load of cheese, say one ton for London, and 2 tons 10 ewt. for Bire 
m‘ngham: when we get to Birmingham we take out that which is for Bir- 
mingham, and send on that which is for London; and the cheese we send 
on is likely to meet with some misfortune. For instance: three cheeses 
might travel upon one another pretty well, but if you have four layers of 
cheese you will find that the friction and shifting will cause them to be very 
much injured. Now, at the last sale, we had 80 tons from Chester alone— 
40 for Manchester, and 40 for Birmingham ; and we shall have that every 


| sale up to next May, and we should not like to have those cheeses shifted. 


4727. Assuming that the transference ot goods at Birmingham is as 920, | 


at Gloucester 685, and at Bristol 51 tons only, where do you think the 
eo of Gauge should take place, that transference relating to the Bir- 
mingham, Gloucester, and Bristol line?—I think my answer will be the 


| is going to bring the heaviest quantity. 


4776. Then, taking the whole question, is it your decided opinion that 
any transhipment resulting from a break of Gauge would be a most serious 
evil ?—We should not be able to conduct a large business with it with any 
satisfaction to the public or ourselves. We never know when a goods train 
If we bring our goods in time for 


| the first train, of course they go by the first train; if not, they go by the 


same as with respect to the coals, that, instead of having those 920 tons, you | 


have got rid of all that work which you would have bad to do at Birming- 
ham without a change of Gauge, by the thing doing itself ; that is the obvious 
conclusion, certainly. 

CONVENIENCE AND COMFORT. 


4630. Do you find that the passengers complain of uneasiness in the care | 


riages, which they do not complain of on the Great Western ?—I think 
that our line and the London and Birmingham can convey a passenger as 
smoothly as it is possible for him to be conveyed upon parallel iron bars. 
4631. The public always select the carriages in which there are only two 
seats abreast, if they have the option, which is the construction of the old 


4634. You think that placing four passengers abreast would not produce 
such an objection on their part as to induce them to take another route 
where they had carriages three abreast?—I cannot think that it would 
weigh to that extent, but that it does weigh to some extent. The Great 
Western practically admit it, inasmuch as they divide their every compart- 
ment itself into two by a partition in the centre. 

HISTORY OF THE GAUGE, VARIOUS OPINIONS ON. 

4629. Do you find any practical inconvenience from the width of the 
Grand Junction, the line you have been connected with, being limited to 4 
feet 8} inches ?—I have never found any practical inconvenience. 

4712. I om Satisfied that we have, within ourselves, on the Narrow 
Gauge, the means of accommodating any description or any amount of 
traffic which may be brought to us, great or small. 

4718. Of course, if you had to use larger waggons, like Broad Gauge 
waggons, there would be greater loss from tare >— From wear and tear, and 
tare weight. I feel perfectly satisfied that the development of the Narrow 
Gauge is not by any means arrived at, and that we have a capacity within 
ourselves which would almost surprise the public if we attempted to go to 
the extreme point which we might do with safety and practical utility. 

4719. We were about to inquire whether you were prepared to give a de- 
cided superiority to one Gauge over the other, or whetber you thought 

was so near an equality that there was no re son for the more 
costly construction of the Broad Gauge ?—I was asked the same question 
last session in committee, when, under peculiar circumstances,* if I had 
any tendency, it would have been towards the Broad Gauge, and I recol- 
lect my answer was, that, if 1 had to choose between the two, I was afraid 
I should give it in favour of the Narrow Gauge. Having stated that last 
session, I have seen nothing whatever to alter my opinion at present. 





BENJAMIN WORTHY HORNE, Esq. (of the firm of Chaplin and 
Horne, Carriers upon almost all the principal lines of Railway in the 
country). 

THE BREAK OF GAUGE, AND GOODS TRAFFIC. 

4746. There seems to be a great probability of the Great Western system 
interlacing considerably with the Narrow Gauge system; and the Com- 
missioners are desirous of knowing whether you, as one of the greatest 
carriers in Europe, would find inconvenience from a frequent change of 
Gauge ?—Yes. With a view to avoid reloading, even at present, I will 
give an instance of what we do. According to the present arrangements 
with the Railway Companies, the Manchester and Birmingham Company, 
the York and North Midland, the Midland Counties, and all those lines, 
limit us to so much weight in a truck: supposing that truck bas not the 
full weight in it, we would rather pay the difference than have the goods in 
that truck subjected to being turned over. There are so many things we 
suffer from: there are three places where we are liable to robberies, and 
where we lose more money than we get for the carriage: that is, at Bir- 
mingham, at Derby, and at Leicester: those are three places where we 
encounter losses and delays. 

4750. Supposing at Normanton there should be a change of Gauge, and 
that all the carriages arriving there from the north were to be run upon the 
Broad Gauge, what would be the effect of that ?—It would ruin our trade; 
we should have cloth from Huddersfield, Bradford, and Halifax there. Now, 
the friction slone sometimes will amount to three or four pounds in a truck- 
load from bad loading, although we may have a reasonable time before 
starting, which could not be ensured at reloading. 

4752. But suppose the companies undertake the shifting of the goods 
bodily, by putting the entire load upon another set of trucks ?—There will 
stil] be the chances of any delays arising from the late arrival of the train, 
and many uncertainties. But, as far ss relates to the unloading and re- 


There is another point that is material: supposing you shift the goods from 
one Gauge to another, and the trucks are of different dimensions, you will 
not have enough to fill the truck, or too much for one, except both are 
nearly alike. A certain quantity of goods is required to fill a truck with 
safety to save friction which is a very common thing in a Manchester pack; 
and, if this same quantity of goods are put into a truck which has more 
room than the lesser one has, the result will be, we should have to encounter 

age, because from the oscillation of the traia everything rubs. We 
have that as it is, more or less, but we have it more when we do not have a 
full load. The fuller the load the safer the goods travel. 

4757. So that you think that the system of breaking bulk is one that 
would tend very much to injure your trade in every way ?—There cannot 
be a question about it. 

4772. Sometimes we pay as much money as the carriage amounts to 
between Chester and London. 





* The Grand Junction had not then amalgamated, but was hostile to 
the London and Birmingham, and was supporting the Great Western 
pany. 


second train. 

4806. Do you find the Great Western [carriages] the steadier ?—Certainly 
not. J think I have found also a difference in the motion of the carriage 
from leaning against it. I think the closer and compacter the conveyance 
itself is, the less motion you find in the carriage. I said so before any 
question of the Gauge occurred, that the larger the vehicle, the more motion 
there is in the body of the coach itself, from the velocity. You will find it 
precisely the same in an omnibus. If there is the least rickettiness in the 
carriage itself, you will find motion in the whole framework of the car- 
riage; and I attribute it much to the height and size. There is more 


| motion than in a compacter carriage ; therefore, with a great speed, you will 





find more motion from the carriage itself, in proportion to its size: you 
will hear more cracking, just as you will hear in an omnibus compared with 
a stage-coach. 





JOHN BRAITHWAITE, Esa., Civil Engineer, Chief Engineer of the 
Eastern Counties. 
CHANGE FROM ONE GAUGE TO ANOTHER. 

1836. Was the change of Gauge on the Eastern Counties, from 5 feet to 
4 feet 8) inches, effected without any great inconvenience?—Yes; one 
would scarcely have known any change was taking place; it was done 
remarkably well, under the management of Mr. Berkley. It surprised all 
parties that it was done so well as it was, considering that it never inter- 
fered with the running of the trains. 

1837. Could you change back again to that same Gauge, or to a broader 
Gauge, without more inconvenience ?— Perfectly so. I should say there 
would be about the same expense in the one instance as in the other; it 
might be done with very great facility. 

1838. Did it cost £1,000 per mile altogether, or more than that ?—I think 
that was as near the amount as possible. 

1839. Have you any tannel on your line which will interfere with the in- 
crease of Gauge ?>— None whatever that I consider would interfere with the 
peo of Gauge. The whole might be widened without increasing the 
tunnels. 

1840. Would that apply to your bridges also ?—Certainly. Our horse- 
boxes determine the width. The space between our rails being six feet, if 
we were to leave the two horse-boxes the common width in their position 
as running upon the rails, and widen out the 4ft. 84 in. rails to the Broad 
Gauge, it would not affect the tunnels, or bridges, or viaducts. 

1857. Would it cramp your operations a little ?—No doubt they would 
not be so readily used. My notion is, that trucks should be sufficiently 
large for the traffic; but the more handy the waggons are, the fewer are 
the hands employed, and the better able are the porters to sort those 
waggons,—confessing, at the same time, that I think there is more sorting 
than is necessary. 

WHY HE ADOPTED THE FIVE-FRET GAUGE. 

1767. Will you favour the Commissioners with your motives for adoptin 
the 5-feet Gauge ?—At the commencement of the undertaking, several o 
the Directors were under an impression that it would be much better to lay 
down the then contemplated 7-feet Gauge of the Great Western Railway. 
I considered that it was very unnecessary, involving a very extravagant 
outlay, and I began to think seriously as to whether that Gauge should be 
adopted by us, or the 4ft. 8) in. ; and I then wrote a report uponit. It 
was very fully discussed at the Board, and it was eventually carried that 
the 7-feet Gauge should not be laid down. Shortly after it became a 
question as to what the Gauge should be, presuming it was not to be 7 feet. 
Having dropped some observations about a variation in the Gauge, the 
question was put to me, if it was left to myself, whether I would make any 
alteration in the Gauge. Considering that we were an eastern district 
and that our departure was from London, and not believing that we were all 
to concentrate in London, to take our departure from each other's Rail- 
ways, aud that the eastern portion would be devoted to us, just as we 
thought the Great Western portion would be devoted to its particular 
Company, and knowing the difficulties we had to encounter in 4 feet 84 
inches ; and not looking to ultimately taking a northern road, presuming 
that the Birmingham line had occupied that portion; and I submitted to 
the Directors that a 5-feet Gauge would be a better Gauge. I arrived 
at that 5.feet Gauge in this way: I found that the locomotive engine was 
defective in several particulars,—one, as to its generative power, the space 
we had for boiler room ; next, as to the number of wearing parts: I thought 
that each of them ought to have, if we could afford it, a little more room, 


| allowing a little more wearing surface, but more particularly with regard to 
loading, we pay 1s. 6d. a ton at Derby, at Leicester, and at Birmingham. | 


the boiler. The tubular system then being very much adopted, it struck 
me that if we had a litle more space between the tubes we should have a 
more quiet action of the water in the boiler, and consequently less ebulli- 


| tion; and, therefore, with my diagram and my section of my engine, I 


added to all its different bearings, and 1 added what I considered sufficient 
additional space to the tubes, the sum of which gave me 4 feet 11} inches, 
and upon that I assumed that 5 feet would be about thething. Since then 
the Gauge has been altered from 5 feet to 4feet 8hinches. As to the policy 


| of so doing, I have very little doubt that it was perfectly right it shouldbe 


| sodone, notwithstanding that it involved very great expense. 


If the inten. 


| tion had been originally to run to the north, we should not have added that 


4 inches, but we should, in common with others, have taken the chance of 


| the very great improvements that have been made in locomotive matters, to 
| which | have myself paid very great attention, and I am very happy to say that, 


That is to say, suppose our cheese ac- | 


although I think that still greater improvements may be made, the locomo- 
tive of this day is not the locomotive of 1836, and that, for all purposes for 
which Railways can be wanted, there is additional space to crowd in as much 


| power and more than can ever be cominercially beneficial. The trade gene- 


rally throughout all the Narrow Gauge lines, from what I see, and from 
what I have read and heard, is, in all instances, conducted with every pos- 
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sible regularity—that is, so far as the present experience of railway manage. 
ment will permit—but I consider that we are, in respect particularly to the 
management of our trains, in almost compurative ignorance. I think we 
are now just breaking into something; there are new ideas daily suggesting 
themselves. The mind having been hitherto devoted to the construction of 
railways, people are now turning their attention seriously to the transmission 
of goods and passengers; and for the convenience either of carrying goods, or 
for thetransit of passengers in particular, I shou'd say that, barring those little 
notions we had about the addition of 34 inches, which the improvement of 
the locowotive has, I think, superseded, I think that, for the purposes of 
passengers in particular, the Narrow Gauge is infinitely superior to any 
other. Ifthe thing were to be made de novo, I think then that it might be 
made 5 feet, because it does give a little more room: but we have found 
that, although at that time we could not make the engines of that power 
and dimension to suit’a Gauge of 4 feet 8) inches, yet that some of the 
bodies of those engines upon our line have been so altered, that those that 
were running on 5 feet now are running on 4 feet 8} inches, which 
shows the great attention that has been paid, and the improvements which 
have been made. 





5751. I should say that of our loading there is nothing like a tenth goes 
on to the Bristol and Exeter line compared with what stops at Bristol. 

5843. You have stated that you have four men at Gloucester employed in 
transferring the goods from the one Gauge to the other; will you explain 
how it is done?—One man is placed in the Narrow Gauge truck, after it is 
uncovered; two men are upon the platform to work the train; one man is 
in the Broad Gauge truck to load; the clerk stands by to mark the goods 
off; and you will see the necessity for this from the circumstance that 
to prevent robberies, and this establishment is rendered necessary by the 
interruption of the Gauge; from no other cause ; we are frequently obliged 
to have extra men when we have an extra quantity of loading. 

5848. There is hardly a day passes but goods get wrong. 

5851. Supposing there was a continuous Gauge through Gloucester, how 
long would your goods be in travelling from Birmingham to Bristol ?—I 
suppose between five and six hours. 

5852. And with the break of Gauge how long are they >—Sometimes two 
days, or more. We have no dependence upon them, because, if we have 
not time to make the transfer before the train leaves, the train from Glou- 


| cester to Bristol leaves at a certain time without waiting for our making the 


1841. Have you any other observations to add on the general question ?— | 
| at all. 


Having adopted a wider Gauge than others, an impression has been created 
that Iam a Broad Gauge man; but J state most distinctly I am not a 
Broad Gauge man, and I see no necessity for the Broad Gauge. 

1851. If I were to adopt any, I should adhere to the 4 feet 8} inches 
Gauge.—As being sufficient for all the purposes of commerce ?—As being 
sufficient for all the purposes we can require, and necessarily attended with 
much less expense in broken countries, with respect to the way itself, in 
the construction of the line. 

1853. In the original construction is the Narrow Gauge in all cases less 
costly than the Broad Gauge ?—Yes, particularly in difficult countries. I 
may state with reference to the very question that Captain Laws answered, 
as to curves in rocky districts, it is quite bad enough to curve them down 
to 4 feet 84 in., as may be seen by the Taff Railway; for it is the most 
frightful specimen we have of curves through a difficult country, and 
engines running at considerable speed, and very far beyond the notion of 
engineers generally that they are capable of. 

: 1854. Are you aware that Mr. Brunel was the engineer of that line ?— 
am. 
CONVENIENCE AND COMFORT. 


1793. Do you think in the 4 feet 8} inch Gauge you have sufficient space 
for cleaning, oiling, and repairing the various parts of the engine ?—On 
the present construction of engines the space is ample, and the complica- 
tion is much reduced. A variety of parts that required a complication of 
cranks, eccentrics, and other things, are done away with; and a boy may 
now with facility clean an engine in an hour, which formerly would take a 
man a day. 

1808. The sleepers are more easily repaired, and all Narrow Gauge lines 
are in better condition, as far as regards running, than the Broad Gauge. 
It is not six weeks since I travelled on the Great Western line, not in an 
express train ; and on certain portions of the line they travelled at the rate 
of 40 and 45 miles an hour; the oscillation was insupportable ; and a por- 
tion of the line had been relaid, and possibly it may have been more out 
of order at that time than it usually is. But I can state positively that all 
my experience has shown there is more oscillation on the Great Western 
than on the Narrow Gauge lines. 

1809. Might not that have arisen from the particular carriage in which 
you were riding ?—We changed our carriage, and experienced the same 
oscillation. 

ECONOMY OF WORKING—ECONOMY OF CONSTRUCTION. 

1802. Ton per ton, do you think you work as economically as the Great 
Western ?—I have no doubt of it, taking our gradients into consideration. 
If the capital is to be taken into consideration with full employment for 
the trains, I have no doubt the Eastern Counties or the Northern and 
Eastern work equally economical. 

GREAT SPEED ON THE NORTHERN AND EASTERN. 

1805. Do you happen to know the maximum speed of the express trains 
on the Northern and Eastern line ?>—I have travelled 62 miles an hour 
between Broxbourn and Waltham. 

1806. With what load?—I should think there must have been at that 
time about 60 tons. The carriages on the Northern and Eastern are 
heavier carriages. We run with four wheels, and they run with six wheels. 

APPARATUS AT PADDINGTON. 

1844. Have you seen the apparatus put up by Mr. Brunel, at Paddington, 
for transferring from the Broad to the Narrow Gauge ?—Yes. 

1845. Does not that seem very ingenious and simple ?—Perfectly simple. 

1846. By an increased number of such contrivances, might there be a 
change effected of the whole train without great loss of time?—LBy multi- 
plying those accommodations you might do it in any time required. 





Mr. WILLIAM BASS, District Agent to Messrs. Pickford—connected 
with the Gloucester, Bristol, Bath, Bridgwater, Taunton, and Exeter 
Stations. 

THE BREAK OF GAUGE, AND REMEDIES. 

5681. The goods upon the Narrow Gauge truck, if they are light packages, 
furniture or bulky packages, sre always put on the top of the truck, and 
are necessarily taken off to get at the heavy loading, to put the heavier 
loading at the bottom of the Broad Gauge truck. 

5686. What is the average detention at the Gloucester station with the 
trains, in consequence of the transhipment ?—I should say at least from 
four to six hours. 

5687. In the event of the Gauge being continuous, there would be no 
detention at all ?—None at all. 

5694. I would prefer any system to breaking bulk. 

5725. I think the lighter the weight you have to transfer the better; I 
consider Gloucester an exceeding bad place for break of Gauge. 

5726. Do you not think that where the break of Gauge takes place there 
should be the least traftic ?—To be sure I do. 

5735. Before the opening of the Bristol and Gloucester line, I was con- 
sulted by the Chairman of the Bristol and Gloucester and by some of the 
Directors as regards the different establishments; it was at thattime deter- 
mined that the Broad Gauge should be put down, very much to the an- 
noyance of the Chairman of the Bristol and Gloucester, who is also a Director 
of the Great Western Railway, for he said it was the worst thing that could 
have happened for the port of Bristol, and for the Bristol and Gloucester 


line. 

5736. Who was that ?—Mr. Jones, the Chairman of the Bristol and 
Gloucester Railway: he agreed with me in opinion that it was a pity that a 
continuous line had not been put down. 

5747. As regards through traffic, a break of Gauge would be most conve- 
nient where there is least through traffic ?— Decidedly. 








transfer, and frequently delays them till next day; there is no regularity 


UNIFORMITY OF GAUGE, AND MEANS OF OBTAINING IT. 


5729. If the Narrow Gauge were placed upon the Broad Gauge line, 
between Gloucester and Bristol, would not that remedy, in a great degree, 
the evils you now complain of ?—It would not matter to the carriers or the 
public connected with the goods what number of Gauges they had, suppose 
they had a continuous Narrow Gauge. 

5742. You think that any regulation that would admit of an increase of 
break of Gauge, in various parts of the country, would be a great public 
evil ?—Most clearly, as regards the carrying, and it is not very convenient 
as regards passengers. 1 have seen inconvenience myself frequently in 
coming from Bristol and going to Birmingham; I do not like it at all. I 
would much rather put myself into a carriage at one point, and go in that 
carriage throughout where I am going. 

5751 and 5752. I am quite satisfied that Bristol, as a port, cannot rise 
without a continuous Gauge. I am borne out in that remark by the disin- 
terested portion of the trade at Bristol. 


CONVENIENCE AND COMFORT. 


5737. The goods are mingled in the large trucks owing to the size of the 
trucks ?—Yes; and the Broad Gauge trucks are exceedingly inconvenient ; 
we find it so, because we do our own work at the stations, and the moving 
about a Broad Gauge truck takes so much labour. I had a practical know- 
ledge of it the other day at Bristol. We were endeavouring to move a 
truck there; I was exceedingly anxious to get at some of the goods that 
were wanted in great haste for shipment; the truck was in the yard of the 
station at Bristol; I applied for assistance to the Railway Company, which 
was given to me; I got some of my own men, and I myself had to assist in 
order to move a great cumbersome Broad Gauge truck, requiring, upon 
that occasion, eight of us to move it. A Narrow Gauge truck a couple of 
men would have moved with great ease. The Broad Gauge trucks are most 
inconvenient for the carriers’ purposes generally. I speak completely dis- 
interestedly ; I have no share in either the Broad Gauge or the Narrow 
in any way. I have nothing to do with them; and, as carriers, it matters 
not to us whether we carry by the Broad Gauge or the Narrow Gauge, but 
itis for the public; if the carriers or the Railway Company are put to extra 
expenses by working an inconvenient Gauge or truck, it must fall eventually 
upon the public. A carrier, in doing his business, must calculate his 
expenses, and the moving of these heavy trucks comprises a part of the 
expenses ; so that eventually the public does and must pay for it. 

5738. The trucks in question are six-wheeled trucks ?—There are a few 

ot uaa trucks; a far greater number of four-wheels—nearly the 
whole. 
5739. What do you suppose is the gross load in these trucks ?—They 
vary from four tons up to six tons. I have seen them 5.15, the truck itself ; 
then, putting the maximum weight of goods of six tons, it would be ten or 
twelve tons. 

5740. In the other case it would be five to six tons ?—Yes. Then many 
parties have observed that the Broad Gauge trucks will take more loading ; 
it is true they will, but it depends entirely upon the description of loading; 
as regards the article of cheese, for instance, a case came before me the 
other day; a quantity of cheese was loaded in a Broad Gauge truck ; there 
was too much loaded together, an! when we got to Gloucester it was very 
much injured. Now, in putting it into a Narrow Gauge truck, we could 
not have put the same quantity, so as to cause the pressure. 

5741. It was caused by the superincumbent weight?—Yes. Then as 
regards pipes of wine and spirits, and all that description of loading, I 
never liked the system of what we call ‘‘saddling,’’ that is putting five or 
six pipes of wine at the bottom, and then putting one between each; I have 
seen injury arise from it. 1 have had thirty years’ experience in the carrying 
trade. I have been connected with the house of Pickford now nearly thirty- 
one years. 

5743. Is it the fact that for road-station traffic it is generally more con- 
venient that the trucks should be small rather than large ?—Certainly. 

5744. Is it desirable that you should pick up a single truck, or any 
number of trucks, at each station, rather than load a truck partially ?— 
Yes; our first station from Gloucester is at Cheltenham; we are allowed 
& Minimum weight of 20 ewt ; nothing could be better than that arrange- 
ment, 

5753. You often travel by railway on both Gauges ?—I do. 

5754. Speaking as atraveller, what do you think of the convenience of the 
carriages, and the steadiness of the motion, upon each Gauge ?—The con- 
venience of the carriages upon the Great Western is exceedingly good ; but, 
as respects the motion, there is much more motion upon the Broad Gauge 
than upon the Narrow. I experienced it on Tuesday evening. I came up 
by the Broad Gauge to Gloucester, by the express train to Birmingham ; 
the motion upon the Narrow Gauge was much less than upon the Broad 
Gauge; and the best travelling I have ever had was upon the express train 
of the London and Birmingham. The new carriages are exceedingly com‘ 
fortable and roomy. 

5757. With regard to the number of persons who are upon one seat, do 
you prefer four on a seat or three ?—Three ; but I prefer the two. I came 
up by the mail from Birmingham yesterday, and I prefer the small mail 
carriages decidedly ; there was ample room ; there were four in the carriage 
that I came up in, and I did not observe they were at all close; they were 
aenieey comfortable. In the coupé they have only two, and J prefer 
that. 





Mr. JOSEPH HAYWARD, connected with the Firm of Pickford’s. 
GOODS TRAFFIC.—BREAK AT GLOUCESTER. 

5819. Will you explain the way in which trucks are loaded, and in which 

they are taken up and distributed for the roadside traffic as well as for the 
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through traffic ?—Our great object is to send a truck to each point we carry 
to; we send one to Wolverton; another for Northampton, to the station 
called Roade; the next station we come to is Rugby, where we divide; we 
haveone for Rugby, one or two for Leicester, one for Derby, one for Notting- 
ham, one for Chesterfield, one also for Sheffield and Leeds: then we go on 
to the Hull and York line; we have trucks to Hull, to York, to Darling- 
ton, and to Newcastle ; at every point we endeavour, as much as pos- 
sible, to make a distinct load, so that it may not be interfered with, 
because every interference with a load causes more or less camage to the 
load, and great cost attaches to goods when they are shifted in any way ; if 
we cannot make a load to these points we centre at Derby, because goods 
from the west come up to Derby, and we can there mix them with the 
Ste from the south, and make a distinct load to those points north of 
erby. 

5823. From this statement of your practice it appears that you would 
experience great difficulty if the trucks were much lsrger than they are at 
present >— Certainly, because they would take so much that we could not 
send direct; every place must either have a transhipment, or be left a day 
to make up that weight; but by this system we are enabled to accom- 
modate the public with a daily conveyance to those places, and many more 
which I have not named. 

‘ 5836. The less anything is moved when it is once started the better it is 
or it. 

5841 and 5842. Our trucks are unloaded as little as possible on all the 
lines on which we have traffic, except at Gloucester. Mr. Bass can speak 
much more to Gloucester than I can. I can speak to its inconvenience, for 
I have stood there nights together to see it going on. We are obliged to 
have horses and immease power to move those immense trucks out of our 
way. 

5845. Do you receive complaints from different parts of goods lost or 
goods injured ?—Yes. 

5854. A man in transhipping a load of coals begins at the top, and puts 
the coals that were at the top into the bottom; but with us we must put all 
the light goods upon the platform, and put the heavy goods in again at the 
bottom and the light at the top; so that it is double the labour in tran- 
shipping general goods that it is in transbipping such articles as iron, corn, 
Or coals. 

5824. In your opinion would the public prefer a frequent conveyance to 
every place not remarkably quick, or a very quick conveyance to every 
place, but not so regular?—Very quick conveyance is not wanted ; what is 
wanted is a regular conveyance once a day ; and it is much more important, 
both to the public and to the carrier, to have it regular than to have it very 
quick. 

CONVENIENCE AND COMFORT. 

5825. Suppose you had a large trade from London to a distant point, such 
as Newcastle, and very little roadside traffic, would you prefer large wag- 
gons for that purpose or small ones ?—Smuall ones ; for this simp'e reason 
—our goods come up from the City for different parts at different times; 
we get a small waggon, we load it with the weight, and it is consequently 
off our hands, and there is room for another, and room for other goods; if 
we were to have large waggons we could not move them; we should want 
a much larger space, such a Jarge space as cannot be had in the neighbour- 
hood of London, and there our goods must lie in all directions to our in- 
convenience; all put down, and requiring more labour to put them up again. 

5826. There are some goods packed in very large parcels, such as hops 
and wool ?—Yes ; as regards hops, we can carry upon those small waggons 
from 35 to 40 pockets, and they cannot carry many more upon the large 
wagzgons, because their size will not admit of two pockets: a pocket of hops 
is 6 to 7 feet long: the Narrow Gauge waggons are 7 feet to 7 feet 6 wide, 
so that a pocket of hops just fits it in laying it across. A Broad Gauge 
waggon is 9 feet wide, consequently there is 2 feet of waste room in !oading 
hops which cannot be made use of ; it is all lost. 

5827. Could you not lay them lengthwise ?—In loading them lengthwise 
you lose ground again; a Broad Gauge truck is 18 feet long; a pocket of 
hops being about 7 feet, you lose 4 fect of length ; the Narrow Gauge wag- 
gons on the South Eastern, which are made purposely for hops, and on the 
London and Birmingham, their new waggons run from 13 to 14 feet long, 
so that we can just squeeze in two pockets lengthwise; so that there is 
room lost in an article like hops, and there is also room lost in an article 
like wool. 

5834. We have never had anything yet but what could be carried; we 
have carried 11 or 12 feet turn-tables whole : our own turn-tables in our 
own warehouse are 11 feet, and they were all brought up whole on the 
London and Birmingham. 

STATE AND PROSPECTS OF THE RAILWAY SYSTEM. 

5838, There has been a very great division of traffic since the railways 
opened, from the North of England to the West of England, which used to 
pass through London previous to the Railwuys being opened. The traffic 
will be divided very much now, according as the lines of traffic open 
through the country; there will be a great deal withdrawn that used to pass 
through London. We always followed the same plan in our boat system 
when it was at its height, before the Railways came into operation, of always 
loading direct to towns where it was possible, the cost of transhipping and 
the loss by damage was so very great. 

UNIFORMITY OF GAUGE. 

5860. Suppose that by the extension of the Broad Gauge into different 
parts of the country there were intermingled the two systems, the one of 
Broad Gauge Railways and the other of Narrow Gauge Railways, inter- 
secting each other at various points, do you conceive that your traffic, when 
it is started upon the Narrow Gauge railway, would be confined to the 
Narrow Gauge, and that which started upon the Broad Gauge would be 
confined to the Broad Gauge ?—Certainly ; I do not see how it would be 
possible to work it otherwise. Now, with the intermixing of Railways at 
various points, it is very difficuit to keep it straight, and I do not know 
what it would be with the two Gauges together. 


__- 


WYNDHAM HARDING, Esq., now connected with the London and 
Lirmingham Railway, late Manager of the Bristol and Gloucester (a 
Broad Gauge line), on which the only Break of Gauge which has yet oc- 
curred, namely, that at Gloucester, is found ; previously General Super- 
intendent and Secretary to the Glasgow and Greenock (a Narrow Gauge 
Railway) ; educated as a Civil Engineer. 

4431. From your experience o{ the Gloucester Station, are you of opinion 
that the want of an uniformity of Gauge is an evil of a serious descrip- 
tion ?—Yes, I think, when regarded in connexion with the advantages 
which Railways ought to afford, it is of the most serious possible descrip- 
tion. I have formed my opinion on what was daily brought under my ob- 
servation with regard to all descriptions of traffic, and I should say that 
the want of uniformity strikes at the very root of the advantages which 
Railways are calculated to afford ; because among the peculiar advantages 
of Railways is punctuality as well as despatch, whereas when you have a 








Break of Gauge it is quite impossible ever to ensure punctuality, especially 
with goods, and for reasons which I can state to the Commissioners, and 
which I think will place it beyond a doubt; it certainly has been so at 
Gloucester. 

4432. We shall be glad to hare all your reasons in the fullest detail, as 
we understand you have turned your attention very closely to the subject. 
—Perhups you will allow me to enumerate the different descriptions of 
traffic, and how they ere affected. In the first place, as to the passenger 
traflic, it is clear that there must be great inconvenience in taking a pas- 
senger out of one carriage and moving him with all his articles of luggage 
andall that accompanies him into another carriage; that is evidently an 
annoyance to a certain extent, and gives rive to delay as far as passengers 
are concerned (supposing you have nothing but passengers in a train) of 
between a quarter and half an hour on the average; but then horses and 
carriages always accompany passenger trains, and the delay is thus in- 
creased. With horses there is arisk of injury; and I have known two or 
three hours even occupied in getting a restive horse into a truck. Very 
often the owner is with the horse, and he is unwilling to let the train go 
unless the horse is in it. With regard toa carriage, the same thing occurs ; 
the men are apt to injure it in getting iton and off, and the owner is dis- 
contented and complains if the train goes without it, and that gives rise to 
further delay than takes place where you have only passengers to change. 
But with regard to merchandise, the evil assumes a totally different cha- 
racter : you stop your train; you have to take it to pieces and to disar- 
range it, to unpack the goods and repack them, and put them in other 
trucks of a different capacity, and consequently take an inventory of the 
whole as you pass them over ; it is a work of great time, and requires the 
greatest possiblecare. Then you have to pack them up again and send 
them off; this costs a great deal of money, and occupies a great deal of time. 
The goods are continually injured, and wrongly invoiced and misdirected, 
and it must always be so when the work is to be done ina hurry. But it 
is especially hurtful, looking to the irregularity of the traflic to which it 
gives rise; and I will give this statement with the permission of the Com- 
missioners, showing how irregularity must exist in consequence of the 
fluctuating character of the goods trains on all lines; there is no sort of 
average of goods trains, it varies day by day. I will read out the goods in 
the trains which arrived at Gloucester last week, taken by accident :-—~ 
Tons. Cwt. 

4 


34 17 
5 9 


October 29th : 


” ” 
o Bist e 


. . 
. . 


. ° ° ° 64 
On one day, therefore, the train, which was 124 tons, is suddenly, without 


any apparent reason, reduced to 5 tons. 
Tons. Cwt. 
15 


October 22nd ° e . ° e 6 

” .” . ° ° ° e 147 14 
»» 23rd ° ° ° ° e 20 12 
me ai e ° ° ‘ 48 5 
» 24th ° ° ° ° ° 23 3 
90 “ m ° ° e e 127. 5 
» 2th ; ; . / ; 5 15 

° e . ° 42 14 


Now, in this week the fluctuations appear to be unusually great; but 
they are always of this character, though not always to the same extent. 
Tt is quite clear that with work fluctuating as this does it is impossible to 
fix any average force, with a view to economy, which shall be equal to the 
greatest amount of work; one day you will have half your porters stand- 
ing still, and the next day you will have more work than they will possibly 
be able to do. 

4438. Do you happen to know the gross load on each train ?—I shall be 
able to give you that. Now, the expense of work conducted under these 
circumstances is very great; great is a vague term; it approaches to ls. 
per ton, the mere expense of porterage and shifting; but that does not by 
any means represent the real expense connected with it; for instance, if 
your goods are three hours longer than they ought to bein going to Bristol, 
the carts are waiting there and doing nothing, expecting goods that do not 
come; and, above all, you thereby lose a great quantity of the traffic, be- 
cause people wil! not use that conveyance which is so irregular if they can 
get any other, and this is equivalent to expense. — 

4439. By carts you mean road carts ?—Yes, waiting to take goods to the 
warehouses and mills; so that the loss to the company is very great by the 
irregularity of the traffic. The inconvenience to the public is to some 
extent represented by the loss which the company suffer; to that extent 
the Railway conveyance is not so effective as it might be. A break of the 
Gauge is precisely analogous to what takes place at a custom-house, sup- 
posing that custom-house to be well conducted and in a friendly spirit ; 
goods are unpacked and enumerated, taxed, and allowed to pass on. With 
regard to every ton of goods that passes either way, the change of Gauge, 
measuring distances by time’s compasses, as the phrase goes, places towns 
frequently 50 further miles apart than they otherwise would be. 

There is one other branch of traffic which I have to touch upon, that is, 
mineral traffic. If you have to shift minerals, coals, or lime, it is clear 
that you do them such an injury thatit is not likely you would have the 
traffic; under those circumstances you would, therefore, in order to avoid 
the shifting of the minerals, contrive a scheme for lifting the vehicle which 
they were in from oue body to another. You must endeavour to do that 
by mechanical arrangements, because otherwise most likely, except under 
very extraordinary circumstances, it would preclude the traffic passing ; 
and all these contrivances are liable to great objection, especially applied 
to cheap and bulky traffic, such as the trafficin minerals. Of course, in 
this description which I am endeavouring to give, I have assumed that 
everything is changed by hand, and that there are no mechanical arrange- 
ments adopted which will save the labouroftranshipping. I will state the 
objections to them afterwards, if the Commissioners wish it. 

4141. Do you imagine that it will be possible, with such a traffic, to give 
to each passenger his carriage to go to every one of the points diverging 
from Rugby ?—Unless I knew all the points, of course, I could not answer 
the question directly ; but it is clear that there is already a considerable 
divergence at Rugby, and the number of carriages that are sent through 
may be regarded as an indication of the convenience which the clearing- 
house system affords to the public. I would remark that the difference 
between a break of Gauge occurring at Rugby, and no break of Gauge, and 
still the same convergence taking place, is this, that if there were no break, 
as soon as ever the traffic coming through or into one channel became of 
any importance, immediately the remedy would be applied of sending the 
carriages through ; whereas, if there were a break of Gauge, the greater 
the traffic the more the inconvenience of syifting would be—in the former 
case the shifting which would take place would only be where the traffic 
was inconsiderable ; whereas, in the other case, it would be more felt as 
the traffic increased. 

4442. Still there is reason to believe that all the great lines will have 

various branches, and that there will be more trunk lines communicating 
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with them; and it does not, therefore, seem fair to assume that it will 
never be possible for the London and Birmingham, or any company, to 
supply carriages throughout ; consequently, you must be subject, in all 
probability, to a change of carriage at Rugby. At the present moment, 
the Great Western Company change carriages upon their own line at 
Swindon and Didcot, and we are informed that no inconvenience is com- 

lained of, if it be felt. Are you aware that those changes do take place ?— 
The difficulty of transhipment which must exist where you have exceedingly 
large carriages, such as you have upon the Broad Gauge, is generally 
remedied as soon as possible, as far as first-class passengers are concerned ; 
the inconvenience remains to the second class, and their complaints are not 
regarded so much as those of the first class; that gives a sort of reason 
why complaints are not heard so much in some cases as in others ; but it is 
quite clear that, though it may be impossible to send carriages in all direc- 
tions, it is infinitely more difficult to do it where you have a large vebicle 
holding twice as many people, aud occupying twice as much space, as where 
you have a smaller vehicle. 

4443. Then you are disposed to think that, with the description cf Rail- 
ways we shall have for the future, the smaller the carriages the greater the 
convenience will be to the public at large?—For the branch traflic un- 
doubtedly. 

4444. Because you afford greater facility to the passengers that are to be 
carried through ?—Yes; you accommodate your Railway to the passengers 
that you have tocarry ; there is an advantage in that, in regard to economy 
and convenience. 

4445. You speak of the inconvenience of the change of truck in the case 
of private carriages, where a break of Gauge occurs; would not that be 
remedied by allowing the passenger trucks of the Narrow Gauge to be 
carried upon the trucks of the Broad Gauge, it werely adds to the dead 
weight, und there is no great loss of time ?—Possibly, with reference to 
private carriages, such au arrangement may be admissible; but it is not 
admissible with 1:eference to goods trucks, in my opmion. As it is, we have 
considerable fear very often trom the light lashings which attaches a gentle- 
man’s carriage to the truck; an accident very rarely happens, but sul it 
would hardly be safe; if the train were suddenly brougit up by anything 
like a collision, there is no knowing where a private carriage would be 
found afterwards ; and that danger would be increased if the Narrow Gauge 
ee truck-and gentleman’s carriage were perched on a broader railway- 
truck. 

4448. With regard to the inconvenience of removirg goods from one 
Gauge to the oiler, does not that resolve iteelf into a question of the cost 
of removal ?—I1 do not think it does; 1 think both to the company and the 
public it affects the whole advantages which the Ruilway ought io atiord 
them. It affects the revenue of the company ond the trathc ot the district. 

4449. I do not think that any such mechanical arrengements can accom- 
plish the object tor which they are designed, and my reasons are principally 
these: 1 do not mean to say that it is a matterof difficulty to shift the body 
of a carriage from one carriage to the other; 1 co not think itis. 1 think 
I have myself cesigned a machine, and other people have no doubt done 
the same, which overcomes the difficulty to a great extent, perbaps alto- 
gether ; you canuvt be sure of this, though, till you have worked it for a few 
months or a year; but, as faras the model goes, itappears to have overcome 
the difficulty ; but the reason why | think such arrangements on principle 
never can generally apply is this, that they involve two surts of stock—one 
the ordinary or permanent stuck, if we mey so cali it; and the other the 
shifting stock, cupable of uedergoing this process of transhipment. It 
also requires the concurrence of a great many Companies, not merely to 
consent to such stock being built, but to their coutmuaily, even daily, and 
all their servants, taking care that it is used as it is intended to be used for 
that purpose only, otherwise the arrangements will fail altogether, and 
rather incieaze the evil than mitigate it. Now, supposing ell the Railways 
were under ope management, even assuming that to Le the case, 1 do not 
think it would then be practicable to bring inio use two sorts of stock. We 
find already that there is a great difficulty im carrying on a goods t affic, in 
getting hoid of any stock at all, from the fluctuating nature of the trafiic, 
especially the extraordinary rapidity with which everything goes on; inthe 
ang shed you get hold of the first goods truck you can, and continually 

ose Out cf repair are sent, although contrary to order ; and the necessity 
of thus using tie first truck that comes to hand without the distinction is 
shown by the clearing-house system, which n. any Companies were originally 
averse to, but which they were subsequently obliged to adopt. The Great 
Western were against it at first at Bristol, but in three weeks they were 
obliged to give way. They found it impossible when stock was there not 
to seize and use it in spite of ali regulations to the contrary, and I feel 
satisfied that you cennot keep in use all over the country, or even at the 
principal stations of the country, two sorts of stock, each of which shail be 
applied to a particular traftic of the district ot the opposite Gauge. For 
that reason | think that mecbanicel ingenuity is eliost thrown away upon 
the subject, because when you have overcome the apparent difficulty the 
real difficulty remains. But, at the same time, | do not mean to say that 
the arrangement should not be tried with regard to particular branches of 
traffic. It is the only thing left for you to do; it both Gauges continue in 
use it must Le tied, and you must get it into use as well as you can ; but I 
do ot think it is applicable to miscellaneous traflic. 

4454. I will put the question in another shape: supposing it w ™ 
fitable trade for the Midiand Company to oery cons with aun sed dc 
you not imagine that they would construct it ?—1 think they would hesitate 
to do so, because the coalowners have so often tried those shitting bodies 
and I do not know a case in which they have succeeded, , 
_ 4456. Nobody says that the arrangement is mechanically impossible, but 
it is commercially an inconvenience and expense. 

4464. We have been told by a celebrated engineer, that he could contrive 
such machinery at Rugby, and that he could, in half a minute, shift any 
quantity of goods, the larger the better, at a penny a ton; that is no great 
cost?—No; I think that it is possible to shift an individual ton of goods 
or & great many tons of goods for much less than a penny, merely speaking 
of the u echanical expense of lifting the truck and letting it down. 1 should 
say less aan omnes but that es not involve the whole expense of the 
transhipment: the arrangement of the train, to begin with, i 
—the moving it backwards and forwards. PR ae, RENN 


THE JUNCTION OF THE BROAD AND NARROW GAUGES. 


At each point of meeting of the Gauges it would be necessary that the 
gers alight, produce their luggage (which would probably have to 
weighed, in order to satisfy the regulations of the new company into 
whose keeping it was about to be transferred), and see that it is replaced in 
the proper vehicle on the other Gauge. The passengers themselves, with all 
accompaniments of travellers, must move into another carriage; if a 
pebvate eunsings or horses have to be shifted, the risk of injury in shifting 
he lergone ; goods in various but sometimes enormous quantitiee 
a unsheeted, unpacked, overhauled package by package (in order 
precise condition of each article turned over from the Narrow 


Gauge Company’s keeping to the Broad Gauge Company, or vice versd, i 
may be noted by the responsible officers of each company) ; an inventory 
must be taken of the whole, and they must then be reloaded into another 
vehicle. This proceeding will often have to take place at night, and in a 
hurry, and mistakes and injury to the goods are sure to occur continually. 

The goods will arrive in varying quantities, five or even ten times more 
on one day than on another; the number of clerks, and porters, and the 
premises would be only adapted to the shifting of a certain average quan- 
tity of goods in a given time ; when, therefore, as would continually happen 
in practice, such a sudden influx of business took place, the goods would 
have to wait at the station for an indefinite time until they could be 
shifted. 

This would give rise (o constant irregularity in the time of conveyance 
of merchandise to its destination, which is now the case at Gloucester, so 
that the carrier is unable to tell the sender of goods how long his goods 
will be in reaching any place beyond the point of the meeting of the 





{ 


Gauges ; whereas he is able to give this information accurately in all other 
cases when the goods go over railways of one Gauge. It is a matter of the 
greatest practical importance in the operations of commerce; for punc- 
tuality in the arrivel of goods at the expected time is even more desirable 
than speed of conveyance. It was the want of this punctuality which was 
£0 seriously felt in canal conveyance; and it is this which constitutes the 
great superiority of Railway conveyance for the carriage of merchandise. 





THE CLEARING-HOUSE. 

_It is a well-known fact to all who are conversant with the working of the 
Narrow Gauge Railways that tle carrying stock of all Narrow Gauge lines 
is used very much in common by the different companies; that carriages 
and Waggous the property of One Company are sent over other companies’ 
lines according to the destination of the passengers or goods with which 
they we laden; thus you may continually find Darlington and Hull wag- 
gous at Gloucesier, and the reverse. To facilitate this interchange, there 
is a central office, calied the Railway Clearing-house, established in London, 
to which daily returns from the stations in the Narrow Gauge districts are 
made, aud each company is there charged fur the use it has mace of the 
cairying stock of the neighbouring ines. ‘The system is evidently the cor- 
rect One; and it wis stated before the Committee of the House of Commons 
on the contending schemes for the country in mediately north of Oxiord, 
that to the taciliues which it afiords the vast increase in the goods traffic 
u,;on Raiiways which bas taken piace within the last three or tour years is 
mainly attributable. 


COMPARISON OF GAUGES. 


I have turned my attention to all the advantages or disadvantages of one 
Gauge over another, in a commercial point of view. I could scarcely avoi 
making the comparison, being stationed at a place where the two Gauges 
join. With regard to passenger traffic, the difierence between the passenger 
traffic in the one Gauge is, that im the one case the traffic is conducted in 
much larger vebicles; they hoid doubie the number of people, and are one- 
third wider. That is found not to be adapted to the ordinary passenger 
traflic. We find that the middle seats are dark and inconvenient, and not 
liked by passengers ; they generally co not sit in them if they can help it. 
‘Lhis remark applies to the width of ihe stock. As regards the general size 
of the stock, we find the carriages too large. We cannot fill them; and if 
the passengers rather exceed a certain number, and we have to add one 
more, we must add wn unwieldy vebicie, which holds far more than we want. 
Indeed fur some lines the carriages are found to be altogether too large. I 
find on the Bristol and Gloucester we hed only five first-class and nine se- 
cond-class passengers for two months, on the average of two of our trains, 
and we cannot carry less than a curriage capable of holding 32 first class and 
72 second class, for those five and nine passengers, which was overshooting 
the mark as far as those trains were concerned, that is as regards 
passenger traffic. ‘hen we come to horses. We find that the broad 
Gauge vehicle will hold four horses, but we never have four to send, except 
at tome of fairs ; therefore we take a vehicle weighing five tons for the con- 
veyance of one or two horses, which is the usual number, whereas upon 
the Narrow Gauge a vehicle weighing three tons will convey the same 
number, which is all we want. ‘The same with respect to the truck. On 
the Broad Gauge they have a truck which weighs tour tons two cwt. for a 
gentiewan’s carriage. On the Narrow Gauge we have a truck of three 
tons wiich conveys one geutieman’s carriage just as well. That is as 
regards passenger traffic. Then we come to goods traffic. We find that 
we have a waggon capable of holding in the Broad Gauge a loading of 





greater weight and of somewhat greater arc. The widths are in propor- 
tion of 7 feet 3 inches, and 8 feet 6 inches, or thereabouts; the lengths are 
unlimited ; you may make them as long as you like ; but we find that those 
waggons on the Broad Gauge are unnecessarily heavy. For instance, on 
the Bristol and Gloucester, they have two sorts of waggons, one called the 
tilted and the other the open waggon. The tilted waggon weighs 5 tons 
13 cwt., the open waggon 4 tons 19 cwt. The limit of the load is 6 tons. 
On the Narrow Gauge, taking the average, you cannot make a precise 
comparison there again, because the waggons are constructed in a different 
way ; but taking the average of six ordinary goods weggons, of different 
lines, you find that they weigh 2 tons 12 lb., and their mit, as to weight, 
is 4) tons, that is, the weight of the goods; but it is necessary to remark 
that those weights do not indicate at ail what the trucks have actually got 
to carry in practice ; the loading of a truck is regulated more frequently by 
the destination and quality of the goods, than by the absolute weight of the 
goods ; we find that the result of large trucks of these peculiar dimensions 
is, that we have a most enormous quantity of tare, or unprofitable weigh 
compared to the profitable, as between the one Gauge and the other. 
have with me an account of the traius for last week, which I took acci- 
dentally ; the traffic at the Gloucester station may be divided into two sorts, 
| terminal traffic, and roadside tratiic ; of course with regard to the latter the 
| proportion of dead weight is much greater, and the proportion of net weight 
much smaller than with terminal traflic. Between Bristol and Birmingham 
| last week we took 219 tons of goods, which were transferred at Gloucester 
| from the Wide into the Narrow Gauge waggons; they occupied in the Narrow 
| Gauge 65 waggons, which weighed 169 tons tare ; the same 219 tons of goods 
occupied upon the Broad Gauge 48 waggons, which weighed 228 tons ; there- 
fore the proportion of useful weight, 1s compared to the useless or dead 
weight, is 35 per cent. in favour of the Narrow Gauge. That is an experiment 
made under the most unfavourable circumstances for the Narrow Gauge, 
for I have put the weight of the Narrow Gauge carriages at more than they 
really weigh, because accidentally some very light and bad carriages got in 
among them, and I threw them out, and called them of the usual weight. 
Also between Bristol and Gloucester, from certain circumstances connected 
with the traffic, the carriers throw their goods together much more than 
between Gloucester and Birmingham, and therefore there is a greater 
weight per truck than it would otherwise be; even making those allow- 
ances, it is 35 per cent. in favour of the Nurrow Gauge, and | think that is 


the fair result. 
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JOHN HAWKSHAW, Esq., Engineer of the Manchester and Leeds, 
Manchester and Bolton, and the Ashton, Stalybridge, and Liverpool 
Railways. 

5609. Supposing the question of the Gauge were now entirely open 
throughout the country, I have no hesitation in saying I should be disposed 
to adopt a Narrow Gauge ; of course, when I say a Narrow Gauge I do not 
mean 4 feet 8) precisely, because its being 4 feet 84is an accidental cir- 
cumstance. 

SPEEDS. 

5611. I must confess that running express trains is not nearly so im- 

portant a thing to the traffic and commerce of this kingdom as the running 





of the trains which carry on the every-day business; it is only cne man in | 


fifty that cares about being hurried along at that speed; the mass of the 
people do not care atall about it. 

5658. There is no doubt at all that, if you put the same engine upon the 
Liverpool and Manchester line, it will run as fast as upon the Great 
Western. 
abstract question, there would be greater velocity with no Gauge at all. 

PROSPECTS OF THE RAILWAY SYSTEM. 

5608. I think the absolute necessity of extending railways, now that 
every road is to have a Railway, rather goes to show that it is not wise to 
make those Railways of very large dimensions. Ihe question is not so much 
what is best for one large Trunk Railway running through the kingdom, as 
what is best as a system to be applied to the whole kingdom ; and any ar- 
rangement which neglected the extension by branches to every town and 
every village of importance would, I think, be detrimental to the country. 
For the reasons which I have stated, and also others quite obvious to myself, 
I am quite sure that the working of Railways will become a very different 
matter, in course of time, from what it is at present; that, instead of col 
lecting trsffic, and carrying it in very large heavy tr«ins, the perfection of 
the system wil! be to have much lighter and morenumerous trains. I may 
state that, in my own practice on the Manchester and Bolton Railway, I 
have greatly increased the trains each way ; and I donot, and shall! not, feel 
satisfied until, on lines like that in the manufacturmg districts, a time- bill 
will be unnecessary, and you will be able to go to the station as you look 
out in London for an omnibus, and be sure that you will get a train within 
ten minutes of wanting it; and my impression is, that that will ultimately 
be the practice of working Railways. I believe it will be for the advantage 
of the companies themselves very much, and certainly to the advantage of 
the public. 

5613. I am persuaded that expense of working a line upon the principle 
I have just stated would very little exceed the present expense, and give 


The breadth of Gauge cannot increase the velocity; as an | 


conveyance, I have found the greatest difficulty and loss; frequently a 
parcel of goods is sent to the wrong party. Perhaps, after I have been 
months in endeavouring to get ironworks to try this particular quality of 
iron, I send up a lot for them, and that lot gets sent to another party. 

Resulting from the break of Gauge ?—Merely from the transference ; 
the transference being into the basin at Gloucester. 





G. P. BIDDER, Civil Engineer, in partnership with Mr. R. Stephenson. 
CONVENIENCE AND COMFORT OF PASSENGERS. 

4133. As regards convenience of passengers, that is a matter of taste. 
I myself would rather ride certainly three abreast, or even two abreast, 
than fcur ebreast. Inwinuter I have found the double compartment a great 
inconvenience when I have been in the compartment furthest from the 
platform side; I have had to disturb those whom I have had to cross when 
they have been making themselves very comfortable. On the other hand, 
I have been disturbed by others under the same circumstances ; and cer- 
tainly on the Birmingham and Grand Junction lines the old-fashioned 
mail carriages, two abreast, are most sought after, and most generally filled. 

4133. From your long experience and the consideration which I am 


| aware you have given to the subject, are you disposed to give a preference 


now in a new country to the Broad or the Narrow Gauge, or some inter- 
mediate Gauge ?—It seems to me that in the question of Gauge there are 
four material points which ought to decide the question. The first is as 
to safety ; the next is as to the power of the engine; the next would be 
that class of carriage which would be most convenient to the public; and 
the last the waggon which would be most economical and Named pear gene- 
rally useful. Now, es regards safety, I must confess that I cannot see 
that between the two systems there is really any difference at all. I admit 


| that on the one hand you would have somewhat more difficulty in cap- 


increased accommodation to the public ; but if the universal Gauge were a | ytot é ‘ y 
| fore I think, in point of safety, as regards the question of Gauge, it really 
| ought to be put on one side, and, though a narrow- wheeled carriage has not 


large one, while you might prove it to be desirable to run very frequent, 
and therefore light, trains, if you were compelled at the same time to run 
very large engines, there would be a very great difficulty in the way of work- 
ing the lines in that manner. 
THE BREAK OF GAUGE. 

5628. There can be no doubt about the break of Gauge being a great 
evil. The fact is, that the interchange of traffic at a station where there 
are many lines, as at the Normanton station, is a difficult matter: the 


sorting of the trains there alone occupies a very considerable time; and if | 


ou have not only ‘he sorting to do, but the changing to do, I think it will 
attended with considerable inconvenience. 
tained a bi!lin Parliament for the Wakefield, Pontefract, and Goole Railway, 
which avoided the Normanton station, starting from Wakefield ; and the 
reason alleged for that arrangement, and which had very great weight with 
the committee, and, I think, induced them in a great measure to 
ass that bill, was the obstruction which would arise to the traffic 
m having to pass through the Normanton station, simply be- 
cause at the Normanton station several lines meet, and the sorting of 
waggons alone occupies a great deal of time. Every traveller finds that. 
In the first place, it would require that you should have a set of men con- 
stantly waiting to carry on this operation, and do nothing else; because 
otherwise it would be found that the men were engaged in some- 
thing else just as necessary, and, if they were to leave that and come 
poe» Be after those waggons, they would be obstructing some other pro- 
cess which was going on at the station; so that you would have to keep 
men constantly in attendance to do this changing of the trucks, and even 
with that it would be quite impossible to doit in the time. It is not simply 
the lifting of the body from one waggon to the other; it is getting the 
waggon to its place. 1 Lave known stations blocked up for hours together ; 
it frequently happens that the sidings are blocked up with a dozen waggons 
together. You cannot get one waggon where you want it to be, because 
there are lurge trains in the way, which you cannot move. 

5642. I think no mechanical contrivance would give the facility that 
would be necessary for the purpose of transhipment, without causing great 
inconvenience to the commerce of the country; nothing is easier than to 
lift a waggon and put it anywhere you please; it is the simplest thing 
possible; we have been lifting stage waggons these four or five years, but 


| 


I know last session we ob- | 


sizing a broad-wheeled carriage ; then, on the other hand, I think you must 
admit that a broad-wheeled carriage bas a greater tendency to run off the 
line—it must have the effect as regards curves of diminishing the propor- 
tion. I do not mean to say that I would lay any stress on that objection. 
Mr. Gooch has quoted an experiment, an observation at Bristol of a car- 
riage that went at 40 miles an hour round a curve of 600 feet radius. I 
have calculated the centrifugal force, and that is rather less than one- 
sixth of gravity. Now, supposing the centre of gravity to be 5 feet, 

which perhaps it may be ona Narrow Gauge carriage, that carriage would 
travel round a curve without capsizing, supposing the curve was half a 
mile radius, at about 130 miles an hour before it would capsize. A Broad 
Gauge carriage would travel on the same curve probably at between 150 
and 160; that is what theory would give. Both those speeds appear to me 
not likely to be attainable in practice, and not likely to be required. There- 


the same tendency to run off ‘the rail, I think there is so little tendency in 
either, that, as regards safety, there really can be no material prs many bong 
tween them. Then the next point is the power of the engine. 

4135. As to speed—after you have attained a speed of 40 or 45 miles an 
hour—a saving of time by the increase of speed does not go on pro rata, it 
is very much diminished. You save a great deal of .time from 20 miles an 
hour to 40 miles an hour, but an increase from 40 to 50 miles an hour is 
not of that importance ?—I think the only danger from increase of speed 
arises, not from the actual travelling, but from the interference of other 
lines. For instance, if you take the line of the Great Western, and the 
London and Birmingham, they would be ¢ ted by b at various 





| points ; you cannot have high rates of speed between the termini without 


the necessity of very few stoppages, and therefore you must go through a 
great number of stations at a very high rate; there is where there would be 
the danger, not in the travelling. 1 do not believe there is any danger in 
travelling at any speeds that we are ever likely to attain. With the present 
state of the permanent way, where the rails are 70 to 75lbs. weight, I believe 
upon that system of rails you might travel certainly 70 or 80 miles an hour. 

4139. I do not see any danger, except where the curves are sharp, but 
there would be a practical limit to speed from the difficulty of getting the 
engine. drivers to diminish their speed at certain points. I do not think the 
express trains can be introduced to any extent, with any safety, without the 
electric telegraph to forewarn their progress, and to forewarn them of any 
impediments in their way. 


JOSEPH LOCKE, Esq., C.E., completed the Grand Junction, South 
Western, &c. 

279. Do you apprehend that any mercantile evil will result to the traffic of 
the country by the difference of Gauge between the Great Western and 
the South Western Companies ?>—Most unquestionably. 

399. If you were engaged as engineer for a company, independent of the 
Birmingham or Great Western, to unite Oxford with Rugby, what Gauge 
do you suppose you would select for that particular line ?>—I should most 
enaueationshhe select the Narrow Gauge, and I would do it upon this prin- 





| ciple, that, as there are far more Narrow Gauge Railways made than Broad, 


still it is the room it would take, and the delay it would occasion, which, | 


of course, with a very large train, is very serious. And then again, ina 
manufacturing district like Lancashire and Yorkshire, there are a great 
number of branches and a great number of stations; you can afford to 
keep a man at each station to keep the switches clear and so on, but if you 
carry on this changing you must have a large establishment at each place, 
which no Railway Company can afford. 





MR. J. P. BUDD, Manager of Copper Works and Coal Mines, Deputy- 
Chairman of the Welsh Midland. 

6069. With reference to the break of Gauge, will you state the places at 
which any junction of different Gauges would cause inconveniences to you ; 
and wil! you state how the question of the difference of Gauge enters into 
the consideration of the convenience of your proposed Railway ?—1 think 
that, supposing there wes a break of Gauge between us end Birmingham, or 
between us end Birkenhead or Liverpool, ora break of Gauge disconnecting 
us with the north or eest of England, that, looking at the nature of the traffic 
we anticipate in metal and heavy goods, the benefits of the Railway would be 

eatly diminished indeed. I cannot fancy how 500 or or 700 tons of iron 

which, there being no break of Gauge, certainly would reach its destina- 

tion by the next morning) could be transferred and shifted in the course of 
the night. My great wish is that we should have no break of Gauge at all. 
As to what Gauge we shall have, we, of course, are in the hands of Parlia- 
ment. 

6071. Where are the places in which you fear a break of Gauge as pos- 
sible?—I fear a break of Gauge as disconnecting us from Gloucester, 
Worcester, Wolverhampton, Birmingham, Birkenhead, Holyhead, Man- 
chester, and Liverpool! ; in fact the whole system. 

THE BREAK OF GAUGE. 
6076. I would merely say, in addition, that having now the sending of 





goods to Gloucester, where they have to be transferred into other modes of | 


I think you ought to limit the inconvenience which must necessarily be felt 
from the change within the smallest possible compass ; for that reason I 
would say that the Narrow Gauge being brought up from the end of 
land to Oxford, by which you will ensure a uniform system of Gauge up to 
that point, if you take the Broad Gauge to Rugby you limit the conve- 
nience, and you throw an obstacle in the way between the North of Scotland 
and Oxford. 


BREAK OF GAUGE. 

If the result of this contest and this trial shall be that you must have 
two Gauges in order to get rid of the annoyance of changing, it is far better 
for the public and for the companies that it shall be done as between 
Oxford and London than as between Rugby and London. It is for that 
reason I would not even allow a chance of double line being put upon 
a greater space than is now rendered necessary by the Broad Gauge lines 
that are constructed; and I would apply that opinion not only to the line 
from Oxford to Rugby, but from Oxford to Worcester and Wolverhampton, 
—to the whole of the lateral lines ; in fact, every line that has passed Par- 
liament during the present session. 

400. In fact, you think that a diversity of Gauge is an evil, and that it 
should be kept within the narrowest limits ?—I do; and believing, as I do, 
that, wherever the change of Gauge is, it will necessitate bereatter ei 
an entirely new line to get rid of the evil, or the making a Narrow —- 
line upon the broad ; believing that that will be the event, it is, I . 
better that you should now continue the Narrow Gauge, and have the 
Double Gauge upon the shortest possible length. y 

401. Suppose you introduce upon the Broad Gauge lines Narrow G 
rails, you only get rid of one-half of the evil, that is —ey 
Narrow Gauge traffic upon the Broad Gauge line, but the converse o! 
you do not obtain without a change of Gauge, because trains coming up to 
Oxford and having to pass to the north must change at Oxford to the 
Narrow Gauge car ?—Unless it was a Narrow Gauge carriage that 
had come all the way from London, which might not be the case certainly, 
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there is an inconvenience in that ; but the Broad Gauge carriages belonging | system of Railways, should you be disposed to take the one or the other ?— 


to the Great Western need not go beyond Oxford; it is only the trams 
that are going off from the line that would carry that traffic, and they 
would be the Narrow Gauge carriages. I do not think it is necessary that 
the Broad Gauge carriages should go upon the Narrow Gauge lines—that 
would be so if we had a lesser number of miles of Railway upon the Narrow 
than the Broad Gauge, but what you have to do is to limit upon the 
sma)lest number of miles possible the amount of that inconvenience. 

405. Which will be attended with greater expense to the Great Western 
Company, the altering of their Gauge from 7 feet to 4 feet 8 inches, or the 
introduction of Narrow Gauge rails within their broad rails, taking into 
consideration the change of stock and engines ?—The first expense would 
be the least, and I think if the Great Western Gauge were changed to 





4 feet 81 inches—in fact, if every one of the Broad Gauge Railways that is | 
now laid down were changed to4 feet 8} inches—the evil which you are sitting | 


here to consider would be in the best and in the cheapest way got rid of. 
I think the best way is to allow the Great Western line the fullest extent 
of the lines at present made; but the extension of the Great Western to 
Rugby on the one hand, and towards Salisbury and Plymouth on the other, 
should be made upon the Narrow Gauge, and, if there be little inconvenience 
in the change of Gauge, at all events that would be limited to the Great 
Western main line, of which that company would have the perfect control. 
And wy opinion is, that they would find hereafter that the inconvenience 
of that transfer was so great, that it was worth their while to lay down the 
Narrow Gauge from Oxford to London, in order to get rid of the change, 
and in that case they might do it without great expense and without any 
very serious loss. 


Tam not quite sure that I should adopt either the one or the other. I think, 
if we had to begin afresh, I might adopt another Gauge rather wider than 
the Narrow Gauge; but certainly I would not take a Gauge so wide as the 
Wide Gauge. 

306. We have now wheels on the Narrow Gauge 6 feet 6 inches in dia- 


| meter, and we have some engines on the South Western where the boilers 


certainly are not higher than the boilers of some of the engines which we 
have been running with wheels of 5 feet 6 inches ; and the reason why they 
are kept so low is, that we have done away with the cranked axle upon those 
engines. We have placed the cylinder outside the boiler, and we have 
brought the boiler very nearly on to the axle, aud we have thus saved as 
much by avoiding the crank as we have lost by increasing the size of the 
wheel, keeping the centre of gravity very nearly where it was. 

3il. Iam Chief Engineer of the Paris and Rouen, and Rouen and Havre 
Railways. At Paris we form a junction with the St. Germains Railway, 
which is on the 4 feet 8} inches Gauge. 

351. So that in point of fact you did not think it necessary to increase 


| the Gauge from 4 feet 83 inches to 5 feet and upwards on the Paris and 


407. Suppose the whole of the Railways in this district of England | 
belonged to the Government, and it was intended to make extensions on | 
the system spoken of, should you be disposed to recommend, as a Govern- | 


ment officer, the Great Western Gauge to be changed at once to the Nar- 
row Gauge, as being likely, eventually, to lead to the greatest economy and 
the greatest commercial advantage ?—I am not prepared to say that | 
would recommend that change in the first instance; for this reason, the 
Great Western Company, throuzh its officers, have declared that the 
inconvenience arising from the change of Gauge is very little. Then I 
would say, you shall have an opportunity of testing that. All the Railways 
that are now projected, but are not made, we wil! not involve in the extra 
xpense. All the Railways that are now projected from Corsham, called 
the Wilts and Somerset, shall be made upon the Narrow Gauge, and the 
transfer shall take place upon the Great Western line, proper; and if 
found hereafter, which I believe will be found, that there is more incon- 
venience and more annoyance with that change of Gauge than they anti- 
cipate, they then will come to advocate that which you now suggest to me. 
But, in the one case, to compel the Great Western Company to change 
their Gauge would be a hardship, without compensation ; in the other case 
it would be no hardship at all; if they do not choose to make the Railways, 
for which they obtained Acts of Parliament last year, upon the Narrow 


Rouen line ?—I did not. 

308. The Manchester and Sheffield line is 4 feet 85 Gauge also ?—It is. 

386. For the same reason, I presume, as the others ?—No doubt. I 
may state that I, for myself, have never found, except in the first instance, 
when our engines were complex, any want of space for the proper workin; 
of the engines in the present Gauge. Having got rid of that difficulty, i 
have never seen any necessity for increasing the Gauge. 

CONVENIENCE AND COMFORT. 

303. The Wide Gauge is not necessary for the machinery, in my opinion ; 
and as to the public covenience in the construction of large carriages, whic 
seems to me to have run away with the public in some measure, larger 
carriages, if they are necessary,can be bad upon the Narrow Gauge as well 
as upon the Wide, particularly in reference to height. It appears to me that it 
does not add to the convenience of the public to have four or five sitting 
abreast. If you give as much room to each passenger as they give upon 
the Wide Gauge, which I think we do, the Narrow Gauge carriage, carry- 


| ing three on a side, are quite as comfortable as the Broad Gauge, carrying 


Gauge, other parties will; the inconvenience would then be limited, with- | 


out any further expense, and it would give the Great Western Company 
an opportunity of proving what they themselves assert, that there is no 
inconvenience in making the change. 

417. Supposing it should be found desirable to change the Gauge of the 
South Western to the Broad Gauge, what interruption would that be 


four. 
304. And you see no difficulty in giving the same height to the carriages ? 
—Not the slightest. 

305. There is the same height now in some of the carriages, is there not? 
—I believe 6 or 8 inches have been added to the height of most of the car- 
riages upon the Narrow Gauge lines in the last two years. 

390. As regards the shape of the carriage, its width, with reference to its 
length, do you apprehend that that makes any differcnce as to the ease in 
riding, with regard either to the horse-boxes, or carriages for passengers ? 
Is there less yawing motion in the one than the other ?—That depends 
upon other circumstances. I do not see that it would affect the carriage. 
I certainly have, upon particular carriages in the Great Western, been 
more seriously rocked than I was upon a Narrow Gauge line. It was in 
the last carriage; where we know that there is more motion than ina 


| carrisge that is braced up, and confined in the middle of the train; but I do 
not think that the relative width of the carriage would necessarily affect 


likely to cause to the traffic upon that line during the change ?—There | 


would be great inconvenience ia it; the better plan, I think, would be to 
take a certain length, and use a single line. In any substantial repair, 
such as entirely taking up the rails or sleepers, or putting in blocks instead 
of sleepers, I have always thought that the simplest mode would be for a 


keeping a policeman at each end. 

418. But you would have to alter the tunnels ?— Yes, our tunnels would 
not be large enough for the Wile Gauge. 

419. Nor your bridges and viaducts ?—Some would not, and some part 
might be altered. It is not an impossibility, but it would be attended with 
considerable expense, and great inconvenience, if it were to be done during 
the time the passenger traffic was carried on ; but if you had to change the 
tunnels, you could not carry on the traffic. 
reference only to the alteration of the permanent way. 

INCONVENIENCES OF A BREAK, 

295. Have you at all considered the nature of the inconvenience that 
would result from the two Gauges coming into contact for the throvgh 
trafiic?—Yes, I have considered the inconvenience of it ; it must certainly 
involve the inconvenience of a change of carriages on the part of the pas- 
sengers, and probably on the part of the luggage too and the merchandise. 
A change whether in mass or in detail I am not prepared to say; but it 
would involve a change both of one and the other, and that cannot be locked 
upon but as a serious inconvenience. 

296. Do not you imagine that it would be possible to lay down other 
Narrow Gauge rails on a Broad Gauge Railroad, so as to carry the Narrow 


My other answer was with | 


Gauge traffic continuously ?—Yes, quite possible; but then that is avery | 


great expense, and it would be attended also, particularly with reference to 
the stations, with some inconvenience. 

297. Taking the Salisbury station, for instance, would it require that 
station to be very much enlarged if the two Gauges met there ?—There is a 
doubt about it. Wherever the two Gauges meet, the station would want 
to be not only larger, but of a different construction from what it would 
necessarily be if it were made for either one Gauge or the other. 

98. Do you imagine that the mixture of the Gauges would tend to 
diminish the public safety ?—There is no doubt about it. 


same line ?—Yes. 

_ 300. But that yon would scarcely recommend ?—I would not recommend 
it. If it were a matter of necessity I might adopt it; we adopt many 
things which we should not recommend, from mere matter of necessity ; 
and if it were imperative upon us to take for a short distance Narrow 
Gauge lines upon a Wide Gauge Railway, we should find some means, either 
by going more slowly, or taking precautions in passing over it without 
+ gro danger ; but still I would not recommend working the line in 

at way. 

369. Do you think the public safety would be at all endangered by having 
the passenger bodies removed from the under frames ?—I certainly do think 
80; I think in many cases of collision the body being attached to the frame 
gives greater security to the passengers. I may say this because the 
strength of the carriages affords great security to passengers in all those 
Collisions. 

446. Do you foresee any increased difficulty in the ordinary working as 


| now travel 49. 


regards the maintenance of way, packing the rails, &c., if you were to have 


combined together the Narrow and Broad Gauge ?—Certuinly ; it could 
not be done well if you laid down two rails. 
HISTORY OF THE GAUGE—VARIOUS OPINIONS ON THE. 
303. From yout present experience of the Broad and Narrow Gauge, 
suppose you had a fresh district of country in which to project a series or 


the rocking motion. 

440. They have small wagzons [for coal] on the North Midiand ?—Yes; 
and in most of the new Railways they have made waggons that will contain fire 
tons; but in the North of England, where they carry 50 times the amount 
that they do in the South, they still adhere to the small waggons; there is 
anadvantage in it; the axletrees need not be so strong, and a horse may 


mile, or a mile and a half, to take up the rails, and use a single line, | move it easily about; there is a facility of motion which there is not with 
n | the heavy carriages. 


465. You have spoken of the accommodation of the first-class passengers 
on the Great Western carriiges, where there is space for eight. You do 
not think they afford more accommodation than the six inside carriages; 
do you think the accommodation for the second and third class passengers 
is equally good on the Great Western as on other lines?—I do not; 
because I think when people are sitting on a long bench across a wide 
carriage, not being near the window so as to see anything, they are not 
comfortable; they cannot put their heads out to look at the country; and 
I think that increasing the number of people on one bench is sometimes an 
annoyance, and is not pleasant to the passengers themselves. My notion 
is, that if every person could have a corner seat he would prefer it. Then 
the Great Western Company, in order to make corner seats in their wide 
carriages, have put a partition in the middle. A man in the middle cannot 
see out, and he sits there all day, and cannot sec the country at all. IfI 
were going by a train, I should get a corner seat, where I could look out 
of the window. 

466. For the same reason you would not get in the middle ?—I would 
not. You will find that all persons get in the corners near the window; 
those are the four first places taken. It shows what the public wish to 
have. 

SAFETY (CURVES)—SPEEDS. 

306. I think we have obtained (looking to the construction of the road) 
a speed high enough, and if it were left to myself I would neither increase 
my Gauge, nor my wheel, nor my speed, till I had more experience, not 
only in the construction but also of the strength of the materials. You 
can never get over the inequalities of road arising from the change of tem- 
perature and weather. You may have the most perfect road that has been 
standiog for months and been run upon daily, and you shall have a shower 
of rain or a continuation of wet weather during the time the trains are 


9. By a mixture of the Gauges, you mean the two Gauges upon the ' running, and in two days ihe road may become positively dangerous, and 


no ordinary precautions can meet that; and for that reason I say that, till 
we can ensure our roads being in better order than we can now ensure 
their being, we ought not to go even at the speeds we are travelling at. 

315. In point of fact, can you now attain as high a velocity for the 
express trains on the Grand Junction as is obtained upon the Great West- 
ern ?—In answering that question I may say that I do not exactly know 
what velocity could be attained upon the Great Western, not having ex- 
perience as to that line; but I have no doubt that we could, if it were 
safe, run our express trains upon either line at 50 miles an hour; they 
Our time to Southampton is two hours, and it is 78 miles, 
very nearly 49 miles an hour, including stoppages; and J am quite sure 
that, if it were a matter of necessity, we could travel at 50 miles an hour. 

316. Do you think the state of the road would admit of your travelling at 
that speed with safety?—I donot; I am very much opposed to it; Ido not 
think it is safe. 

317. Either on your line or any other ?—Any other that I have ever 
been on. 

318. Have you considered the practicability of working round curves, 
such as are used upon the Narrow Gauge lines, with a Broad Gange line ?— 
Yes; I think that the introduction of the Broad Gauge would be much 
more difficult, in countries where curves are necessary, than the Narrow 
Gauge lines. 

319. Will you favour us with any reason for your opinion ?—Because 
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with the Wide Gauge Railway there is a greater difference between the length 
of the outer rail and of the inner rail than there is upon the Narrow Gauge; 
supposing the wheels are upon the same axle, they have more to make up 
than they would have upon the Narrow Gauge line. And it would appear, 
if you were to increase it very greatly, that you would be scarcely able to 
have curves such as are now commonly used. On the Narrow Gauge lines 
you diminish the difference between the two rails, and by that means you 
enable the wheels to pass round the curve with greater facility. 

320. So that, in point of fact, the facility of turning curves is almost in 
the inverse ratio of the width of the Gauge ?—No doubt. 

416. With regard to the question of speed, you have already stated that 
you think as high a velocity can be obtained upon the Narrow Gauge lines 
with your engines as is compatib'e with safety ?— Yes, and a far higher speed. 

427. Is it a mutter of frequent occurrence getiing off the line ?—No, it is 
not; till very recently it has been of very rare occurrence. 

423. To what do you attribute its being more frequent lately, with our 
increased experience ?—I do not mean that it has been only lately that we 
have had any accidents, but the accidents that have arisen of that kind, in 
the last few weeks, J attribute in a great measure to the increased speed 
they were travelling at. I will not say that you may not, with a very per- 
fect road indeed, travel at the speeds you do now, aud even at higher speeds; 
but J attribute such accidents to the change in the s'ate of the road, pro- 
duced by weather and sometimes by neglect. 1 know a cise on the South 
Western Railway, when they first opened it throughout. The road being 
new, it was perhaps not in the most perfect state (it neveris when itis new); 

the engine got off the line, travelling, I am afraid, somewhat faster than it 
ought to have done, though the engine-man was exceedingly careful. The 
engine-man and the fireman were killed, the engine was broken in a great 
many places, but the wheels and the axles were found to be all right. No- 
body could tell what was the cause of the accident. I went back to the 
spot where it had got off. I traced the flange running on the rail; there 
was nothing wrong in the Gauge; there was nothing wrong in any part, 
except that it was a little undulating, and evidently not in good repair, but 
it was not appzrent to the eye; and it was only by pressing a weight upon 
it, and seeing whether the sleepers yielded, that you could discover that the 
rail had subsided. That engine was placed upon the Railway and taken to 
Southawpton, without any alieration in the wheels or the axle; therefore 
it could not be accounted for, except that the engine must have got off by 
jumping, owing to the elasticity of the road. 

429. Was that a four or six wheeled engine ?—Six. It is the only in- 
stance that I know of asix-wheeled engine leaving the rails. Several acci- 
dents occurred before and since, which I did not see; but this was one that 
I saw, and | never could account for it except it were from the elasticity of 
the road. 

321. Are you of opinion that the Broad Gauge gives you greater power 
for the conveyance of heavy trains of luggage ?—Certainly ; it gives you 
greater facility by giving you a larger space to put your power in, but I have 
not come to the conclusion that you cannot get as much power #s you want 
upon the Narrow Gauge. On the contrary, I am of opinion that you may 
get more than you want. I am not favourable to th: system of throwing a 
large force upon one engine. I have, on my own lines of traias, of 60, 70, 
and the other day 77 waggons in one train. 

322. The gross weight being what?—They might be part empty and part 
full, but there were three engines attached to it. I would positively pro- 
hibit having such a train, for this reagon: it strains the waggons; if you 
push them the frames are thrown out of square; if you draw them you 
break the chains, and it always creates delay and inconvenience on the road. 
I think 40 waggons is enough for any one engine to draw. 

323. Then you would rather subdivide the train into two or three than 
run a very large train ?—I would take that witha limitation. I say 40 wag- 
gons weighing 5 tons or 6 tons each, being 22 tons, is quite enough; and I 
say one engine would do that with the greatest ease; and if it were possible 
to have a greater power, a power sufficient to drag 60 waggons, I would not 
have it even if I could get it. Iam quite sure that the engines on the North 
Midland with the large boilers would drag anything; they would drag a 
hundred waggons ; those boilers are very long, and the fire- boxes are very 
large, and the cylinders large; and, so far as | understand, they can generate 
far more steam than they consume. 














Mr. JAMES BROWNE, omens with the Mineral Trade of South 
Vales. 
HISTORY OF THE GAUGE.—VARIOUS OPINIONS ON. 


5213. Have you at ail turned your attention to the conveniences or in- 
conveniences that would result to your district from having the Broad or 
Narrow Gauge introduced ?—Yes, I have a strong feeling upon that 
matter. I think the Narrow Gauge far preferable. I think the Broad 
Gauge will be found very inconvenient. 

5234. According to Mr. Cubitt’s account, it would be merely an increase 
of 1d. per ton either to the producer or to the consumer ?—TI should very 
much question that sum in my own mind. I do not think that would ve 
the whole of it. I think there would be founda great deal of detention 
aad loss of time. A large staif of men would be necessary to work those 
several machines, if they are to be done all at once; if you sre to do the 
work cheaply you must do it with great regularity. 





N. WOOD, Engineer of Newcastle and Carlisle Railway. 

6089. Will you be so good as to favour us with any observations which 
may occur to you upon the whole subject under consideration, in such 
order as may seem fit to yourself?—I will take the order of the queries 
issued by the Commissioners and gothrough them serzatim. The first 
is the delay which the transhipment, arising from the change of Gauze 
would occasion to the express trains. The observations which I should 
make upon that would perhaps apply to both express trains and passenger 
trains generally. They are placed in the queries under two heads. 1 con- 
sider that, as regards express trains, there would be very great inconvenience 
which is very appreciable in changing passergers from one carriage to 
another. So far as regards passengers, they would have to be taken out of 
one carriage and put into another, and the whole of their luggage would 
have to be replaced. Most people have had that to do upon different lines 
and it is so annoying that I tiink it ought to be avoided if possibile. With 
regard to private carriages, [think it would bea very serious inconvenience. 
It would be impossible to have bodies containing private carriages that could 
be transferred from one Gauge to the other; therefore private carriages 
would have to be taken off one Gauge and put upon the other, and the 
railway carriages having to be sent through different turn-rails at the sta- 
tion, it would occupy considerable time. With regard to horses, contlemen 
require them to be conveyed in the same train as themselves; they do not 
like their horses to be separated and put in other trains and it would be 
a very great inconvenience and delay in passenger trains, taking the horses 
out of one box and putting them into another. It is extremely difficult, 
when horses are removed out of the box, tv induce them to go into another; 








it is necessary to keep them quiet for some time to cool them, and it would 
therefore be productive of great delay. Then, again, as it is difficult to say 
what number of carriages will come in a train, you will have to provide at 
the stations a sufficient establishmenttoaccommodate the maximum number. 
The establishment, also, must be such as that you might do it in the least 
possible time. That I think would entail a permanent additional expense 
in the tranefer of passengers and luggage and carriages and other things 
from one train to another. I think these are some of the principal ob- 
jections which apply to this point, and that there ought to be very strong 
reasons for adopting a change from one Gauge to another, We see the 
very great expense that Railway Companies go to in connecting the different 
lines im towns, in order to prevent a change of carriages and achange of 
luggage; certainly the transfer from one Gauge to another would not be to 
so great an extent as having to be put into ownibuses, or walk from one 
station to another, still, to a certain extent, the inconvenience is the same. 

6092. With respect to merchandise, have you any observations to make ? 
—With respect to merchandise, I shall first consider, as having to be trans- 
ferred from one carriage to another, not that loose bodies are to be used, 
that will be eubject of other observations, which I will: presently make. 
The goods trains consist of thirty or forty trucks. I think the transfer of 
goods from oue truck to another would occupy very considerable time. 
should say that the ordinary establishment could not transfer a load of goods 
in less than five or six hours. Then there is an objection to having goods 
turned over and tossed about and mixed, besides the expense. The expense 
is very considerable ; and with regard to goods that are now carried at a very 
low rate, something like a penny a ton per mile, it would be the means of 
preventing these goods from being carried by railway. 

6102. It is said that cattle are very unmanageable when they are once 
taken off the R:ilway ; have you witnessed that ?—Yes, frequently. lama 
director of the Newcastle and Darlington Railway. We convey a very 
large quantity of cattle, in some instances 1,200 head of cattle a week ; they 
are extremely wild when they are turned out ; they require a considerable 
time to get covled down. I sbould say, generally, that with regard to pas- 
sengers, carriages, horses, cattle, mincrals, and timber, they would all 
have to be transferred from one carriage to another ; you cannot have a 
system of transhipment composed of loose boxes ; all those articles would 
necessarily have to be transferred from one carriage or truck to another, 
Itis practicable to have a system of loose boxes for merchandise generally, 
with the exception of those that I have named; but with regard to that 
system I should state that we have in the North of England tried the 
system of louse boxes with reference to coals, and have not found it to 
answer. 

6142. I feel quite convinced from my experience that the interposition 
of ove Gauge with another would be very objectionable. Itthink it would 
be attended with inextricable confusion. 

6155. Upon the Newcastle and Carlisle, from the number of curves on 
that line, we found it desirable to try whether we could have one loose wh 
and a fastone, with a view of lessening the wear and tear; that system was 
tried not precisely in the way Wir. Brunel has proposed it, but in effect 
practically the same. 

6164. The risk or liability to run off was so fearful to contemplate, that 
we abandoned it at once. x 

6167. I have tried different plans of loose wheels, in order to counteract 
the friction underground where the curves are so small, but we cannot get 
them to remain on the rails; and we prefer to submit to the additional 
friction of the wheels upon the rail sliding round the curves, to having them 
loose and liable to get off. 

SAFETY. 

6178. As regards the question of safety generally on the different 
Gauges, are there any other matters which occur to you?—I think, as 
regards safety, the oscillating motion being that which has the greatest 
tendency to throw the carriages off the line, and as that oscillating motion 
is, as I stated, irrespective of the width of the Gauge, I think the one 
Gauge is just as safe as the other. Those experiments show that there is 
no rocking motion of any consequence; if there had been any rocking 
motion, of course the Broad Gauge, presenting a wider base, would have 
been safer in that respect; but as there is, practically, no rocking motion, 
I think it is scarcely an item in the consideration. The danger evidently 
arises from the carriage getting into an oscillating motion ; and as the one 
Gauge is just as liable to produce this motion of the carriages as the other, 
indeed, as the wide Gauge is more liable than the other to throw the car- 
riages from side to side, by reason of the wheels being further distant from 
the centre of motion, I think the carriages on the wider Gauge rather more 
of the two liable to jump off the rail by such oscillation. 1 do not think it is 
a correct mode of estimating the comparative smoothness of two lines to 
take an accidental journey in the carriages on the two Gauges, because 
both cases ought to be precisely the same ; they ought both to be on longi- 
tudinal sleepers, or both upon transverse sleepers. 

6203. You mentioned that you considered the two Gauges equal fora 
speed of 45 miles an hour; do you consider them equal for a speed of 60 
miles an hour ?—I think the safety is just the same. I should not appre- 
hend more danger at 69 miles upon the Narrow Gauge than upon the 
Broad Gauge. 

6204. But you think that this speed upon either is not desirable ?—I do 
not think that it is expedient, or that the public feel very comfortable at 
those high rates of speed. 

6295. It is not that you consider that, when you go up to a speed of 60 
gy an hour, one Gauge has any particular advantage over the other ?— 
svO7 

6206. I think it would not be consistent with prudence to found a system 
upon an imaginary rate of speed. I think that 60 miles an hour is the 
ufmost limit that we ought to speculate upon. Above that rate of speed 
is beyond the limit of judicious travelling. 





Carratn J. M. LAWS, General Manager of the Manchester and Leeds 
Railway, Director of the Loadon and York, Wakefield and Goole, and 
the Leeds aud West Riding. 

1712. Does not the greater width of the Great Western waggon admit of 
the centre of gravity of the load being kept much lower than in the Narrow 
Gauge waggon 2—Certainly it would ; but I should think there is no advan- 
tage, where you have athing that is perfectly safe, in spending money to 
make it safer. We have never had an instance of a waggon upsetting. Now, 
the coal waggons are made sloping, from about 7 feet at the upper edge to 
about 3 feet 6 inches at the bottom. The centre of gravity would still bein 
the centre, but still a considerably preponderating part of the load would be 
projecting beyond the centre of the road. The safety would be increased 
from its coming between the wheels, where the bottom of the ordinary load 
would be a foot higher than the coal waggons. 

1713. Then you think you have a surplus of safety with the Narrow 
Gauge as far as regards the upsetting of the waggon ?—That is my impres- 
sion ; as regards safety from the position of the centre of gravity, we have 
a vast margin to go on with the highest load I have ever heard of yet, that 
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is with the horse-box, as I before described. I have seen many first-class 

London and Birmingham carriages with a ton weight upon the top of them, 

and very little weight comparatively under. You see an enormous quan- 

tity of luggage packed on the top of those carriages. so that they have the 
irest possible chance of upsetting. But I apprehend that the safety of the 

road is not limited exactly to the Gauge, because the journals of the axles 

project considerably beyond the rails, and the points of support of the car- 
iage is on the extreme point of the axle. 

664. Are not higher speeds attained upon the Great Western than upon 
any of the Narrow Gauge lines ?—I cannot understand why they should 
be; it is a general prevailing opinion that that is the case ; if it be so, it 
must arise from the fact only of their having more powerful engines. I 
have no doubt they have very powerfulengines, and they have a very easy 
gradient line; but, on the other hand, I do not understand why they should 
attain a higher speed with the same weight in proportion; to prove which 
we are now running our‘trains at 45 miles an hour. We are obliged to do 
it to keep our time, on gradients varying from 1 in 44 to a level, with 
hardly any portion of a straight line ; but weare running 45 miles an hour, 
and for the last two months our express trains have been working at that 
speed, without being five minutes after time. 

. We have a descending line of 1 in 182 for eight miles, passing 
round two curves of ten chains each. 

1667. What is the length of those curves respectively ?-~ About a mile. 
Where the tunnel was abandoned, there is an S curve ; they join each other, 
and are under half a mile each. 

- Do you imagine that engines with the Broad Gauge would take 
those curves ?—Certainly not so safely. Besides, we could not get them 
into 1 in 10 with the Broad Gauge: they must be sharper with the Broad 
Gauge considerably. There was a tunnel that we intended to have made: 
the whole side of the mountain came down; it was just at the foot of the 
mountain where the tunnel was to have gone through: we found the ma- 
terial composed of the débris of this mountain : the moment we touched it, 
the mountain began to slip, and we cracked a farm- house and some build- 
ings almost two-thirds of a mile from where we touched this blll, and we 
were obliged to abandon it. It crushed the tunnel in, and 18-inch balks, 
as you would this pen. The canal is just below the turnpike-road; just 
below that we were obliged to divert the turnpike-road, and we had great 
difficulty to get room enough to divert to do so, for the mountain began 
to squeeze up the bottom of the canal. We were obliged to adopt these S 
curves, which are about 10 chains on a gradient of 1 in 182; but we got 
the curve part on a level. If the Gauge had been wider, of course the 
curves must have been sharper. 

1669. And that, you think, it would have been impracticable to work at 
high velocities ?—It would have certainly diminished the safety, and con- 
sequently the speed. I very much question whether, in the position of the 
Manchester and Leeds line, where in the 50 miles between Normanton and 
Manchester there are not four miles of straight line, a Broad Gauge could 
run with safety at the speed we are now running, for that distance; we are 
obliged to be constantly ona curve. 

THE BREAK OF GAUGE, AND REMEDIES. 

1715. Have you at all contemplated what would be the inconvenience to 
the Manchester and Leeds Company, if the North Midland were to change 
their Gauge ?—The result of it would be, we should try very hard, if there 
was any considerable traffic between us, to get another line upon the 


Narrow Gauge. We should immediately attempt that, because we could | 


not alter our Gauge with the tunnels and viaducts that we have; it would | 


be almost as cheap to make a new line as to alter the Gauge. I can con- 
template no practical means of moving goods in loose boxes. One part of 
our waggon would be in one part of the world, and another part in another ; 
and there would be such confusion and mixture, unless the Railways were 


are now shipped down at Hull in the morning will, in all probability, be 
there in the middle of the next day. 

1735. Do you think the system of running the Narrow Gauge carriages 
upon Broad Gauge trucks would answer ?—No, I do not. 

1736. Why not ?—I think the plan of dividing a truck into two parts 
would be attended with such great practical inconvenience as to make it 
wholly inapplicable; and I would much rather move the goods at once 
from one waggon into another, than attempt to enter into such a system; 
and if the system were to be set afloat immediately, and they were now to 
have to provide their trucks and to move their goods, I have no doubt, 
from the practical working of Railways now in existence, it would dwindle 
down in twelve months to having none of those, and that they would say we 
had better move the goods at once by hand. 

1737. The loose-box system would involve a considerable increase of 
expense to your company ?—Yes, if we had to bear our proportion ; but we 
should not do it. 

1738. Have you at all thought of what cost it would involve to cancel all 
your goods waggons, and to adopt others upon the loose-box system ?—The 
value of our goods waggons now is about £48,000. Then, it we were to 
adopt this loose-box system after all, the Broad Gauge must be entirely 
limited to the accommodation of the Narrow; they could have no wider 
box than we could carry. 5 

1746. Did you examine the rystem of working of the joint station at 
Gloucester with regard to the change of Gauge ?—Yes; there is not a large 
goods traffic, but there is great inconvenience. In fact, the inconvenience 
that is now experienced at Bristol, trom the wretched arrangements of the 
station, is almost as bad as at birmingham, except for certain trains, as 
regards passengers. The folly of the two stations being arranged as they 
are at Birmingham, of course, may be easily remedied, and will be when 
they can get some other Railways that will work them a little close; they 
will have tu give up the existing arrangements. The London and Bir- 
mingham arrangements at Birmingham involve as much delay and incon- 
venience as the Gloucester system does. 1 went on Thursday last from 
Gloucester to Manchester. Of course, we had no change till we got to 
Birmingham. When we arrived in the London and Birmingham station, 
and were going to Manchester, the London and Birmingham servants had 
not the slightest interest in us. We arrived by the Gloucester Railway, 
and were going by the Grand Junction. We saw an express-train engine 
just coming in to the station to take them as we got in. We were very 
anxious to get on by thattrain. ‘* No, you are too late for that train,” 
was the reply. Then we wanted to get our luggage over. *‘ It will go over 
by-and-by in a truck.’? There was all the inconvenience of getting the 
luggage moved across in a truck, and the risk of leaving something behind. 
We did get it over, but not with less inconvenience than if we had to change 
the Gauge. But that is an evil that clearly ought to be remedied, and can and 
must be remedied, by the two Companies befere long. 1t was a great absur- 
dity the two stations being formed like termini stations, instead of making 
Birmingham like a roadside station, so that both Companies could have run 
through without this moving of carriages. That arose out of the —— 
and misunderstanding of those two Companies. If they make the London an 
York Railway, there will be nothing of the sort. You will have no change of 
carriage till you get to Newcastle or Edinburgh. But the station at Derby 
is just as bad. In the station at Bristol they have adopted the same course 
as at Birmingham, and nothing can be more inconvenient, or cause more 


1747. They have the same sort of inconvenience that you contemplate in 
achange of Gauge?—The same inconvenience must be involved in every 


| change of Gauge, but at present that has not been sufficiently appreciated, 


all one property,—and, even then, you would find boxes at one end of the | 
line when you wanted them at a another ; you would find one end of the | 


Railway with a great many more wheels than they wanted, and another 
with all the boxes. 

1725. Must not that arise from some want of system ?—I cannot under- 
stand how we are to move the load. As to the mere mechanical process 
of moving an engine or a wee on from one point to another, no doubt a 

ical arrangement coul made to move an engine 30 feet high in 


afew minutes ; but to say that to divide the waggon, and that one part of | 


the waggon is to be left and another to be left there, I do not think 
any arrangement could be made that would not prove a vast incon- 
venience. 

1726. Supposing the Railway Company furnished the under carriage, and 
the proprietor of the goods furnished the box to contain those goods, he 
would then bring his goods to your under carriage, and you would accom- 
modate him ?—A farmer, for example, brings his two loads of corn in from 
his farm at Wakefield or Pontefract ; I would much rather take his waggon, 
if he could afford to send it, than have any bother about loading it on to 
another Railway. That man could not undertake to find a railway-box. 
The same with greengrocers. At this very time we are sending trains from 
Manchester, containing greengroceries, to the extent of 150 tons a day, 
going from Manchester along the valley of the Calder. Those gardeners 
would never find boxes. ese waggons go on with the greengroceries, 
and bring back corn; so that, if we were to make a change of Gauge on 
that — every article would have to be changed into another carriage 
by hand. The best way to change it would be by hand, much better than 
attempting to change the bodies of the waggons; and I am satisfied that 
very great risk would necessarily be involved by changing any of those 

ons in the night. For instance, nearly all our goods trains meet 
at Normanton in the night. We often have as many as 300 waggons of 
ge at Normanton for different parts of the district,—some coming to 

chester, others going to Leeds, others to Hull; they are all put into 
the Normanton station at night. It is with the greatest difficulty, with 
the aid of torches, that it is done. The wonder is, how they get on without 

er now ; and if you had to tranship all those goods from one waggon 
to another, or from one bottom of a waggon to another, it is palpable that 
it could not be done without an immense amount of delay, expense, and 
danger. If those things were done in the night, you could not depend 
Ly the man having placed the boxes securely on the bottom of the truck. 

first a should expect to hear would be, that some of them had 
bolted off the bottom of the framing, and upset the train. 

1728. Do not you think that, by having your empty goods waggons pro- 
perly marshalled on one line, and bringing up a train full of goods abreast 
of them, the goods might be shifted, carriage by carriage, in an hour by 
machinery, and ae into the under carriages ?—I will just take a win- 
ter night in our northern climate as we have it,—a dark, snowy, or rainy 

t. We are often three hours now in sorting our waggons, with three 

or four locomotive engines to assist. If we have to move our waggons by 
Normanton, where there are four diverging lines, it would take us 

nine or ten hours ina dark winter’s night. J cannot contemplate getting 
over such a difficulty. To do it by moving one waggon from one body to 
another would be attended with vast expense, inconvenience, and danger. 
You must have a station three times as large as it now is; and goods that 


because the Narrow Gauge lines at this moment, from bad arrangements, 
are submitting to a very great proportion of the same inconvenience as re- 
gards passengers. I was very much struck at the difference between those 
stations and the Victoria station at Manchester. In that station we have 
nearly eighty trains a day in and out at the two ends, and I will be bound 
to say that we have not above one-third of the porters that there are at Bristol, 
or that there are at Birmingham, although we have double the number of 
passengers in and out that station that there are either at Bristol or Bir- 
mingham—I believe equal to the two put together—and there is not one 
quarter the inconvenience. The train goes right through, and if you have 


| a change of carriage they just cross the turn-plate, and two men can do it 








in two minutes ; and the cost of that station is one-third what either of the 
others was in construction or working- 

1751. You are aware that an act has been passed in the late session for 
a line of Railway between Rugby and Oxford; and that the question is un- 
decided what Gauge shall be used on that line ?—Yes; I was not aware how 
that question stood, but I am sure that if Oxfordshire is to be supplied with 
coals at a cheap rate, and that cheap rate and that supply of coals are to be 
made available as soon as the line is made, the Narrow Gauge will be the 
best means of securing it. A supply will be opened close to Rugby, and a 
district that is now very badly supplied, judging from the price, will then 
become as well supplied almost as any part of England, and the produce of 
that agricultural district would be taken back to the manufacturing districts 
with great despatch and cheapness, in proportion to what it is now. We 
have, at this moment, flour and malt ground and made in the neighbourhood 
of Newport Pagnell, not far from that district ; and the process of getting 
it to Manchester is this:—It drops down the Lesser Ouse all the way to 
Lynn; from Lynn it is put into ships and brought to Hull ; and from Hull 
it is brought on our Railway to Manchester. In sending by canal it is often 
a fortnight or more getting from there to Manchester. If a Narrow Gauge 
Railway were made there, they would send minerals down direct, and 
return corn and fruit; they get a great deal of fruit in that district, and 
other garden stuff, particularly cucumbers. I have seen as many as four 
railway waggons coming from the neighbourhood of Rugby, full of cucum- 
bers, to Manchester ; about twelve or fourteen tons of cucumbers. If there 
was a change of Gauge there, this would be attended with expense and in- 
convenience. We should say, ‘‘ Oh! we cannot allow our waggons to go 
about without tops and bottoms.’’ Whatever you do, whatever you may 
fix, upon the subject of Gauge, the Gauge must ultimately become uniform, 
if we intend to communicete readily with each other. Whether the 4 feet 
8} inch is the best Gauge or not I do not pretend to say. It is a very 
one, and we have found no practical inconvenience in it of any kind. I 
know of no difficulty that has been demonstrated in it, but I have no 
doubt that anything between 5 feet and 5 feet 6 inches would be a very good 
Gauge. But the wider you get, the more limited you are in the use of that 
Gauge in a broken country, as is demonstrated by the collieries, most of 
them having a very much narrower Gauge than 4 feet 8) inches; and they 
have adopted it because it was cheaper, and better adapted to get round the 
sharp curves. A small outlay in winning determines very much the price 
of coals; and where it is a question whether it is worth while to opens 
colliery or not, a wider Gauge than 4 feet 84 inches would be entirely use- 
less for any practical purpose. 

1753. It seems to be quite clear that the Narrow Gauge of 4 feet 84 inches 
was adopted for sharp curves in the collieries ; but, as such sharp curves are 
not hom on Railways, is not the necessity for that Gauge of 4 feet 84 inches 
diminished, if not altogether obviated ?—I do not apprehend of necessity 

















UNIFORMITY OF GAUGE. 





80, because the great wealth of this natioa, the great internal resources of 
this country, depend on its minerals : a bag of coals would not be so com- 
fortable a thing for the Lord Chancellor to sit on as the woolsack is, but 
much more emblematical of the wealth of England. It is the coal and not 
the wool that has made England what it is, and that is yet in its infancy ; 
and the superiority of this country, either in war or peace, will depend 
upon its coal and iron. 

1754. You think the resources of this country are not fully developed of 
either one or the other ?—Certainly not, as compared with what they will 
be ; the mineral wealth of this country is just touched on ihe fringe, some- 
thing like the cultivation of New South Wales, as compared with what it 
may be. 


1755. And youimagine that the great increase of Railway communication | 
will tend to develop those resources ?—More than anything else I can | 


conceive. 

1693. Have you any reason to believe that the Narrow Gauge has any 
advantage over the Broad for goods traffic ?—I think that the Narrow 
Gauge has decided advantages over the Broad for goods traffic, inasmuch 
as you must have very large and unwieldly carriages on the Braad Gauge, 
or they must be carriages that would be subject to a very unequal motion 
on the Broad Gauge as compared with the Narrow one; for instance, if 
there is not a very large carriage, it must be nearly a square one on the 
Broad Gauge. If I attempted to draw a square box by the centre it must 

ke of any inequality of the road, and have a very much more violent 
motion than if I was drawing a body of a more oblong shape. Some of the 
carriages on the Broad Gauge are quite as long in proportion to their 
breadth as the Narrow Gauge; of course that observation would not apply 
to a carriage under those circumssances. What I mean to sey is this— 
the ordinary length of a Narrow Gauge waggon is about 14 feet (nearly all 
the Companies have adopted a large-sized waggon, about 14 feet long, and 
about 7 feet wide). If you were to take the proportions, say that the 
length of the waggon is nearly three times the breadth of the points of sup- 
port, you have a great deal to steady you, and it would not partake so 
readily of the lateral motion as if the carriage was drawn by the same point 
of traction, and was only half the length. The effect of any little inequality 
would be to give much more motion to a short waggon than a long one; 
and that would apply to carriages unless they were equally long in propor- 
tion to their breadth; and J believe commonly the Great Western carriages, 
and those upon other lines in connexion with them, are quite as long, i 
not longer. I observed some of them upon the Bristol and Gloucester last 
week: they are immensely long carriages, longer in proportion than most 
of the Narrow Gauge carriages, and I did not observe that there was any 
very great difference between the motion on the line between Bristol and 
Gloucester and upon that between Gloucester and Birmingham ; but, with 
respect to the coal waggons I saw on the line, I observed particularly the 
coal waggons they were using from Coal-pit Heath Colliery, about six miles 
out of Bristol: they were not longer than our coal waggons, nor would they 
carry very much more; but it is a country that is not very much broken; 
it is a tolerably level country; you gradually rise out of Bristol; they have 
no very sharp curves to go round ; but if you took the Broad Gauge 
into another country, where the coal-wagggons have to go into curves of 
100 feet radius, you could not get those coal-waggons round at all. 

1694. You are of opinion that a Broad Gauge carriage is unsuited to a 
country of great undulation or tortuous lines >—I think more especially in 
coal traffic. Whenever you get into a coal country, you get into a country 
that is a good deal broken, and you must have sharper curves to go round 
to get the waggons to the coalpits than could be adopted upon the Broad 
Gauge. The proof is, that the collieries often make their own Gauge three 
feet, for the purpose of getting the waggons round the curves which a Wide 
Gauge could notencounter. And in Scotland you find some of the colliery 
lines 4 feet Gauge. 

1696. If we had a Wide Gauge we must have warehouses and a station of 
nearly double the cost that we are now building. It is aline of building on 
arches. The trains come in at the top of the warehouse; we bring a train 
with 100 tons of flour in at a time; and if we had had the Wide Gauge we 
could not have got round the curves which we pass those waggons round 
now; we must have had almost double the space. It is constructed on a 
viaduct ; and we avail ourselves of that circumstance, which is generally 
considered objectionable, and have made it of yery great advantage, inasmuch 
as the load is always descending. The floor comes to the top of an inclined 
plane, and with little or no labour it is slid into the warehouse and cart 
that takes it away into the manufacturing districts. That would apply to 
every town on the line; because, notwithstanding the vast quantity of goods 
manufactured in Lancashire and Yorkshire, there is a vast deal more flour 
eaten than there is piece-goods sent away, and the preponderating load is 
always inwards. There is all the food sent inwards; with all the raw 
material for manufacturing purposes inwards, a vast portion of which is 
entirely extinguished in the process of manufacture; and the export is 
merely a manufactured article, a fraction of the weight that is brought in. 
With a Broad Gauge line in those positions, the enormous additional cost 


of accommodation would have been something that I think has not been | 


well considered by the advocates of the Broad Gauge, who are, luckily for 
themselves, situated in a district where is a very large passenger traffic, and 
not much merchandise. 

1702. Has the Narrow Gauge any superiority over the Broad Gauge for 
passenger traffic, in your opinion ?—I do not think it has. We are now 
making carriages to give accommodation to private parties where you can 
select your party ; but that could be equally done with the Broad Gauge. 
I do not think the Narrow Gauge has any advantage over the Broad Gauge 
for passengers, with the exception of their being less costly and better 
adapted for general purposes in going inte a difficult country ; but when you 
leave that country, and the poiat of connexion is of no great importance— 
for example, if I am going from here to Bristol, I think the Broad Gauge 
is as good as any other, if it were not for the inconvenience of not being so 
well adapted for general purposes. 

1756. And you think that any want of uniformity in the Gauge of rail- 
ways will tend to diminish that development ?—Clearly. I look upon the 
question of transmitting passengers at sixty miles or at forty miles an hour 
as nothing in comparison with these hidden resources; forty miles is quick 
enough for anything. Fifty miles we can go as safely upon the Narrow 
Gauge as upon the Wide Gauge; but I look upon it as an important thing 
for this country, to the best practical means of commercial communication, 
and that commercial communication depends upon the mines, and not in 
conveying passengers sixty miles per hour. 

1757. Are youof opinion that mineral traffic is sufficient to justify the 
construction of a Railway in any dist ict where that mineral traffic would be 
large, irrespective of passengers altogether ?—Yes ; I look at the question 
not so much with regard to passengers as I do with reference to the 
enormous wealth which is now in fact the basis of this country’s manu- 
facturing districts. What should we be without our manufacturing dis- 
tricts? We could not eat our corn or support ourselves. The wealth of 
the country depends upon its coal and its iron ; and wherever you can give 
facilities for spening the collieries and the mineral districts of the kingdom, 
you do a vast deal more than by making a Railway to travel sixty miles an 
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hour for passengers. We owe all our Railways to the collieries in the 
North ; and the difficulties which their industry overcame taught us to 
make Ruilways, and to make locomotives to work them. 

1719. Do you think it would be utterly impossible to widen your Gauge 
upon the Manchester and Leeds ?—Utterly impossible. If we altered the 
Gauge, the tunnels must be altered, 

1760. Does it happen that you send any goods by your Railway that 
eventually reach Oxfordshire ?—I have no doubt we do, though we do not 
declare our goods to other places than London and Birmingham and places 
along the Midland Line. The Oxford people would get their manufactured 
| goods out of Lancashire and Yorkshire to Leicester; but still the aantity 
| of goods actually consumed in any district is a mere bagatelle, mules you 
have anexport trade; it would never be worth making a track to move for, 
I do not suppose the whole county of Oxford would consume six railway 
waggon loads of textile goods ina week. But look at the coals, look at the 
iron, look at the stone. When you talk about the comparatively small 
amount of goods trade on « Railway, that iswhit Railways are doing now ; 
but what Railways are designed to do is to carry every necessary for the 
construction of houses, or the k.eping in repair of farms, or the produce of 
farms, which they have not yet touched. 

1761. How do you account for the railways not being used for those pur- 
poses already ?—Because Railway Companies are in their infancy, none of 
them know their business yet; we are only just learning our business. But 
take timber — Oxfordshire has a great deal of timber in it, and that timber 
will fiud a market at the seaports, at the manufacturing districts; and the 
timber is now rotting in the wood there, because it is not worth moving. 
How are you to move the timber from those trucks to others? It will cost 
you more than a penny a ton to move timber. We have a very large trade in 
timber ; we send timber from Liverpool and from Hall, all down this dis- 
trict ; we shall send toa much greater degree than it is now sent. We have 
balks of timber, 60 and 80 feet long, going along the Railway, that could not 
| be carried for a penny per ton. 














Caprarn W. O'BRIEN, late Secretary to the South E stern Railway 
Company. 
BREAK OF GAUGE—ITS INCONVENIENCE. 

1866. Have you turned your attention to the inconvenience that would 
result if a Broad Gauge line were to come down on the Great North of 
England in any way, so as to require a transfer of the minerals or goods 
from the Narrow to the Broad Gauge ?—The subject has occurred to me. 

1867. Do you think it would be attended with great inconvenience ?— 
With the very greatest. 

CATTLE. 

1872. Where does the cattle traffic meet the Great North of England 
line ?—It now principally comes on from the Newcastle district, but there 
is a very large district of country about Darlington. The great fair of 
Brough is not far off, and au enormous quantity on those occasions comes 
upon the line. : 

1873. Are they driven into the pens on the Great North of England line, 
or do they come penned ?—Those from Neweastle come in the waggons, 
and the others come and are driven into the pens on the Great North of 
England Railway. . . t 

1874. Do you find it a matter of difficulty to get them into the pens?— 
No difficulty, but it takes a little time. 7 

1875. If they came by the Broad Gauge carriages to the Great North of 
England line, and had to be transferred from the carriages of the Broad 
Gauge to those of the Narrow Gauge, would that be a matter of difficulty ? 
—lIf it is to involve the driving them out of the Broad Gauge carriages, 
and reloading them in the Narrow Gauge carriages, it would cause very 
great delay ; and that would be further increased, because cattle sometimes 
get frightened, and one obstinate animal will detain a whole train longer 
than would be required to load a couple of hundred. a 

1881. If you were to be met by the Broad Gauge at Redhill, would that 
involve much increase of trouble and expense to the company by having to 
transfer ?—The transfer of that produce would be a very great expense and 
a great deal of trouble. At one particular time of the year, in the hop 
season, it would become, I do not say impracticable, but an exceedingly 
great inconvenience. At that time the increase of traffic is so enormous 
four or five weeks that it takes all the waggons that can be collected to 
work it through, and they are very inadequate for the purpose. Itisa 
great object that it should be loaded with rapidity, brought to London, and 
either warehoused there immediately or removed, and the waggons 


ain. 
“67898. I should wish to state that a line is projected to be connected with 
the South Eastern, the Great Western, and various other lines of Railway. 
It would come in at Reigate, and of course would come in at some con- 
venient point of the Great Western. We feel very strongly that it is 
| essential that the great Continental communication through the various 
ports along the South Eastern coast should be connected, without an 
break in the Gauge, with the great manufacturing districts of England. 
am now making arrangements for the transmission of , direct from 
| Ostend, to be landed at Dover or Folkestone, and taken direct to Sheffield, 
and Manchester, and Liverpool, and soon. We should feel great incon- 
venience from the delay and expense if any transhipment interposed 
between our line at Reigate and the Narrow Gauge line. eae 
1899. Your object would be to get to the London and Birmingham as 
speedily as possible ?>—Yes. ? ‘ 
1900. Therefore you would be desirous of passing under or over the 
Great Western ?—Just so. 











R. CREED, Esa., Secretary of the London and Birmingham. 
SPEED. 
5035. Is the speed of your express train equal to that of the Great 
| Western express train ?—For our express train the return of the speed is 
| 38 miles an hour. 

5036. Upon the average throughout the line?—Yes. What the Great 
Western is I do not know. Our time is given from the point of starting; 
we fix the time of starting at four, and the train arrives at seven; and, ina 
number of returns we have had now of trains which have been —- it 
has very rarely exceeded that time by a few minutes; it generally arrives 
a few mioutes before time. 

5037. Have you the means of giving us the speed of the express train 
between stations; for instance, on passing stations at which the train does 
not stop, have you a register of the time of passing stations at which the 
train does not stop ?—We keep no such register. ; 

5038. So that you are not able to give us the ruoning speed; you can 
only give us the speed including the time lost in pulling up and starti 
again, and the time lost in stopping at the stations ?—The net speed is 
miles, viz., the speed realized from the time of departure, always assu 
that we start punctually at the moment: we shut the doors at four o'clock, 
and start as soon after as we can; of course there must be a few minutes 
lost. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE SPECTATOR. 





5039. To what circumstances do you attribute the fact that you canno* 
run at the same speed as the Great Western express train ?—We have never 
been required to run at a higher rate of speed. 

5040. Should you find any difficulty in running at a higher rate ?—I 
think the difficulty to us, or to any other line circumstanced as ours is, 
would be the interference with trains of a different rate of speed, not the 
inability to master the speed. On every great Railway that would be avery 
important consideration. 





W. J. CHAPLIN, Esa., Chairman of the South Western. 
NUMBERS OF TRAINS—CONVENIENCE OF NARROW GAUGE. 

5441. We used to think it was a bad thing to increase the number of our 
trains; I think now every one must feel that, to muke more frequent 
departures, and go quickly, and avoid double and treble engines, is a very 
much better way ; therefore I think the Narrow Gauge comes better into 
play, because you can do that with less expense. 

§442. The Broad Gauge advocates state that they are enabled to carry 
less expensively by working larger engines, and that they thereby supersede 
the necessity for the greater number of trains which must be drawn upon 
other lines ?—Yes; but I think that will not be the proper course; every 
one must feel that the more frequent the communication the more trade it 
creates. If you wish to avoid those very lengthy trains, the Narrow Gange 
works more economically; at least that would be my view of it. J believe 
it gives more general accommodation. 

5445. You therefore think it more economical to work trains with small 
carriages than trains with large carriages ?—Yes; I think frequent depar- 
tures are a desirable measure for the public accommodation; and if youdo 
not require immense trains, by having frequent departures, the Narrow 
Gauge is more advantageous to work. 

5446. Have you turned your attention at all to the carrying system upon 
the present lines of Railway 7—Yes. 

5447. Are you inclined to think that the larger waggons used by the Great 
Western give them advantages as compared with the Narrow Gauge in pick- 
ing up traffic on the road, and carrying on traflic from terminus to ter- 
minus ?—I think it might have some advantages for the through traffic with 
regard to cumbrous goods, such as wools and a variety of goods which a 
Railway carries, when they are going throughout. J think they must have 
a better conveyance; but where you are subject to change on the road, and 
to leaving part of the goods at provincial towns, I should say so much 
packing was bad, because the unloading and loading is calculated to damage 
such parts of the goods as are altered from their original loading, where 
there has been great care used; and I should fancy that damage would 
ensue by taking some away, and leaving the rest worse packed. JI think if 
there were some goods going to provincial towns, a couple of tons we will 
say, it would be better managed by a waggon being loaded and left for 
_ destination, than by taking two tons out of a waggon that had four or 

ve in it. 

5448. You are aware that the Great Western Company obtained a Bill 
in the last Session of Parliament for a line of Railway between Rugby and 
Oxford, and that the question of the Gauge of that line is as yet undeter- 
mined. Looking at the question generally, and also locally, are you of 
opinion that the break of Gauge will be an inconvenience to the traveller, 
merchant, and carrier ?—I am quite sure it will; in that particular instance 
it might have been the Narrow Gauge throughout, from the North to South- 
ampton ; but the Wide Gauge intervening from Rugby to Reading, there 
must be a change at Reading or Basingstoke; and in that particular case, 
therefore, it must be prejudicial, there can be no doubt about it. 

SPEED. 

5505. Do you think the speed that is now attained by the Railway Com- 
panies generally is as fast as ought to be adopted ?— Without some improve- 
ment being made somewhere, I think the vibration is too great; on going 
down the declines, I think the carriage shakes very much; and I am sure 
on the Great Western it does also: I am quite clear that it is not the Gauge 
which prevents it or causes it. My friends have taken particular notice of 
their travelling by the express train, and ours shakes. The summit of our 
line would be between Basingstoke and Andover Road ; and when you have 

assed the summit and go down the incline, it shakes a great deal; I always 
oon felt that, and I must confess I do not think it answers. 

5506. As Chairman of the South Western Company, should you be dis- 
posed to recommend your brother Directors to increase very much the 
speed of the express train; do you think it would be consistent with public 
safety ?—I should not, indeed ; I think, with the express trains, the advan- 
tages of meeting with very few stoppages, and avoiding all delay possible, 
getting the speed in that way, would be better than acceleration under the 
present state of things. I do not know whether there would be any altera- 
tion in the hanging of the carriages, and also in the other parts of the 
affair; but, under the present circumstances, I really think I should regret 
myself seeing the speed much increased. I have been struck with the cir- 
cumstance in several reports which I have had from friends coming by the 
Great Western; I have inquired whether they came by the express train, 
and they have almost universally said that it shook them a good deal, and I 
know that ours has done £0 also. 





JOHN URPETH RASTRICK, Chief Engineer of the London and 
Brighton Railway. 
THE BREAK OF GAUGE, AND REMEDIES. 

896. What would be the inconvenience at Rugby on the Midland 
Counties in that case ?—I do not sce how the business could be carried on 
with any sort of expedition if you changed from one Gauge to another 
either at Rugby or at any other place. There must be delay and great 
epee attending the change of goods from one carriage to the 
other. 

897. Have you any knowledge of the system adopted in the North at one 
time, of the loose box for coal to be transferred from carriage to carriage ? 
—Yes. When we first began to work the Brighton Railway, I had some of 
them taken down there on purpose to try the experiment; we had loose 
boxes ; two boxes were put on each carriage, and the coals were put into 
them. It was then thought that, if the loose carriages were lifted off the 
waggon and then put on a pair of wheels, they might be taken to the 
town; but the contrivance was never used to any extent, being found very 
inconvenient. They were square boxes; there were small wheels under- 
neath, and there were a couple of flange rails laid for each carriage; they 
were pushed on sideways, and the other carrisge was backed uptoit. We 
never prosecuted it to any extent, because it was found extremely incon- 
venient. I think we had four carriages of that description made. 

UNIFORMITY OF GAUGE, AND MEANS OF OBTAINING IT. 
_ 889. Then you are of opinion, I presume, that the change of Gauge is an 
inconvenience ?—It would be extremely inconvenient. 

890. Both to passengers and goods ?—I mean that the change of Gauge 
on these lines could not be made, because it would involve the change of 

Gauge on all the other lines with which they are connected ; but, if you 





refer to the proposition of making the Railroads for which I have lately 
obtained the acts of a different Gauge, J should say it would be very in- 
convenient. All these lines are of course, in some measure, branches into 
other Railways ; and it could not be endured for a moment that the trains 
should be stopped at all those different places where the connection is made, 
for the purpose of changing from one Gauge to the other. 

891. Sheuld you consider it a great evil to the general traffic of the 
country if the Grand Junction Railway Company were to change their 
Gauge to the Broad Gauge ?—I think so. It would involve a change of 
all the Railroads in the North of England. 

892. It would put the public to inconvenience >—Undoubtedly. 


Mr. W. FERNIHOUGH, Superintendent of the Locomotive Depart- 
ment on the Eastern Counties Railway. 

POWER AND CONSTRUCTION OF ENGINES AND CARRIAGES, 
4233. Take the heaviest load that you work upon the Northern and 
Eastern Railway ; do you imagine that the heavicst loads that the country 
requires upon that line can be worked by engines of the 4 feet 8} inches 
Gauge to the utmost advantage ?—I think they con, under certain circum- 
stances, that is, when advantage is taken of all those points which may 
be adjusted to the Gauge in a powerful engine upon the Narrow Gauge. I 
mean to say that a more powerful engine may be made upon the Narrow 
Gauge than has hitherto been made, and that the narrowness of the Gauge 

need be no obstacle to increased power beyond what they have now. 
4239. Do you imagine that, for the traffic of your district, a 7-feet Gauge 
would be preferable ?>—No, I donot think so. It would be extremely incon. 
venient in the sharp curves; for on sharp curves there is more friction and 


| grinding on the Wide Gauge than on the Narrow, because, of course, the 





outer rail being so much longer than the inner one, there is more slipping. 

4296. The Great Western people naturally aim at a much higher velocity 
than they have already attained, and they assert that the narrower carriages 
cannot run with safety at the same speed or carry the same loads, inasmuch 
as they cannot construct engines of the same power without being dan- 
gerous ?—I completely dissent from that. 

4297. I have some engines under my care at this moment that, at any 
speed you can put them to without a train, are as steady asat 10 miles an 
hour. Those engines have, for the satisfaction of General Pasley, to whom I 
wished to show the fact, been run at a speed of above 60 miles an hour ; and 
at that speed that they were steadier, and apparently safer, than at 10 miles 
an hour, owing to the application of buffers between the engine and tender, 
which have a very great effect in producing steadiness. 

4357. Do you consider that an increase of the Gauge would afford you 
greater facilities for augmenting the power of your engines than you have 
at present ?—The power of the engine is limited by the strength of the rail ; 
and, if you still retain the six wheels, you cannot, with the present plan of 
engine, get beyond a certain power ; the rails would not bear it. 

4373. Do you think that increased power might be better attained by a 
wider Gauge, or by the adaptation of the engines to the Narrow Gauge? 
—I would rather adapt the engine to the Narrow Gauge. 

SAFETY (CURVES).—SPEED. 

4308. Our speed is not great now; we only run an express train upon the 
Cambridge line ; the speed is probably about 40 miles an hour; but when the 
line was opened only to Bishop’s Stortford, 30 miles, the express train then 
maintained a very high rate of speed ; it was often done at 55 miles an hour 
the whole distance. After the accident on the Cambridge line, when the 
engine ran off the rails at Littlebury, the speed was reduced upon the new 
part of the line ; and, as the new part of the line constituted the greater part, 
it would have availed nothing to have run at excessive speed upon the old 
portion. We have several severe gradients upon our line. 

4355. It is assumed by the Great Western, that they have greater steadi- 
ness and greater safety by carrying the whole of their load within the 
framing. There is less rocking motion naturally ?—As I said before, when 
the arrangements are good, and the proportions good, and the carriages 
properly screwed up together, then I do not think that rocking motion bas 
any danger attached to it ; it is the sinuous motion that, I think, is the most 
dangerous, and that is greater on the Wide than on the Narrow Gauge. 

4378. Then you think you can attain by a proper engine the same speed 
as can be attained by the Great Western, supposing they carry out their 
principle to its highest point ?—If they were to run a battle between the 
two, there being introduced first one improvement, and then another im- 
provement, no one could say who would get to the highest point first; 
but I think this, that I can back an engine on the Narrow Gauge to run 
quite as fast as anybody would like to go with a train, as fast as would be 
safe, on account of gates, crossings, &c., which would probably be found 
to be about 70 miles an hour. I| think 70 miles an hour I can make an 
engine capable of attaining with a train, and working regularly with a train 
of moderate weight; but I do not think there is any engine in existence 
that would do it now. 

HISTORY OF THE GAUGE—VARIOUS OPINIONS ON. 

4300. Whatever advantage may be in the case of the Great Western line, 
you do not think that a system of general application ?—Taking the whole 
affair together, Ido not think the increased expense of making and working 
are compensated for by any advantages that they possess over the Narrow 
Gauge. I think the fuli efficiency of the Nurrow Gauge has not yet been 
brought out. 

4360. If it were now a question to determine the Gauge for the whole 
country, what width should you, as a practical man, be disposed to give, so 
as to attain the greatest number of advantages with regard to safety, speed, 
and profit, looking at the thing both as a matter of safety and as a commer- 
cial matter ?—In proposing a new Gauge, I should not fix on an odd num- 
ber of inches, because I could not give any reason for a half inch one way 
oranother. Very probably I should think 5 feet the right Gauge in that 
case, deriving it from the practice of common road vehicles. 





JOHN ELLIS, Esq., Deputy Chairman of the Midland Railway, a 
Director of the London and birmingham, and of the Leicester and 
Swannington. 

BREAK OF GAUGE, AND REMEDIES. 

5768. I have not seen the expedients proposed by Mr. Brunel for shifting 
loads from one Gauge to the other, for I have not thought it worth while 
to go to look at them; but I have no doubt that Mr. Brunel will provide 
something as ingenious as any man csn provide; I have had a good deal to 
do with the coal trade, and I am satisfied that the change of Gauge would 
be nearly a prohibition, for it would occasion such an expense that we 
should not be able to compete with the Staffordshire coalfield, as we ought 
tu do, for the benefit of the public and ourselves too. : 

5772. Now, take such a time as this, when we are exceedingly busy in 
the Leicestershire coal trade. Suppose we have senta train to Rugby with 
a lot of these boxes, and that we have removed them on to Mr. Brunel’s 











UNIFORMITY OF GAUGE. 
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platform, and they come back to our colliery, and we want to load them 
for an entirely different district ; they are of no use to us for that purpose. 
If we happen to have no trucks but those, the coal must be stacked till we 
have some from somewhere else. I can sce nothing but interminable trouble 
and cost, and inconvenience and confusion of all sorts. Then if you are to 
carry the Broad Gauge to the collieries, the confusion and cost are beyond 
all calculation. We haveall the small roads to the collieries made upon 
the Narrow Gauge, and we have all our turn-tables upon the Narrow Gauge. 
We have miles of rails laid down upon some of the collieries. I sold the 
Clay Cross Colliery, a mile and a half of rails, the other day, from the 
Leicester and Swannington, to put down in addition to the present rails, 
merely for the by-rails to the colliery ; old 35 lb. rails that we have taken 
out as too light. Ifthe whole thing is to be changed, all those must be 
swept away ; all our roads must be pulled up; in fact, you cannot imagine 
the cost and difficulty that would arise from it. 

5775. I have been for many years connected with railways ; the Midland 
leased the Gloucester Railway to prevent the Broad Gauge coming to Bir- 
mingham; we had had so much trouble with it the summer before. I am 
in some measure connected with the worsted trade. I live at Leicester ; 
our wool went to Manchester, and all over the country, and we could not 
get it. The wool merchants found that the inconvenience and delay were 
beyond description in consequence of the change of Gauge at Gloucester. 
That was before we purchased the railway. 


5793. There would be no breaking of coal, I imagine, in shifting from | 


the Narrow to the Broad Gauge by the loose-box system. The Midland 
Counties tried the loose-box system before I was on the Broad. The Mid- 
land Counties Railway isa railway from Rugby to Derby and Nottingham. 
It was first projected by the Derbyshire coalowners to fight the Leicester 
and Swannington Railway, which had destroyed their trade to Leicester; 
their way of competing with the Leicester and Swannington coal was to 
bring the coal down the Erewash Canal in loose boxes to the junction of the 
Trent, and to lift them by a crane out of the bottom of the boat on to a flat 
truck, which carried two of them ; that went on for a year or two, during 
which time they had an advantage; in fact, the Railway Company charged 
the coalowners with none of the expenses, of the moving, which were con- 
siderable. But, when the Derbyshire coalowners were put on a fair footing 
by the railway, that trade entirely disappeared, and we have either con- 
verted those loose boxes into fixed waggons, or we have sold them for old 
iron; we solda great part of them for old iron the other day ; and the whole 
work stands there as a monument of folly to be looked at. The basins are 
of no use, and the warehouses are of no use; the whole thing is gone to the 
dogs; it is not worth sixpence ayear to the Railway Company. As soonas 
this experiment was put into comyetition with other modes of conveyance, 
it failed entirely ; and in the course of twelve months after that, I think it 
ceased. There may be 300 tons a year come there now—certainly not 
more. 

796 An eminent engineer has told us that the whole cost of shifting at 
Rugby the entire coa! trad of that part of the country would be about Id. 
aton ?—Bnut the question is whet it would cost the coalowners to have a 
new plant for the whole of the trade. 

5797. They say, upon that point, that you must have afresh plant for the 
Oxfordshire trade; if you have got too much plant now, you must convert 
that; but if you bave only plant enough for your present trade, you will 
require a new plant for the new trade; and thea you must make those loose 
boxes ?—But just look at a case that will arise every day; what are we to 
do with those trucks coming back from Rugby, when se are so pressed for 
trucks that we do know what todo? Wecannot use them to go anywhere 
else. They are useless for the Leicester trade, and they must stand by till 
we want to send them to Rugby again. 

5798. Do youimagine that loose boxes would not work upon any other than 
that upon that line ?—We found so muc) difficulty in keeping those boxes 
fast that the trucks wore out; they broke the sides of the track in two; 
the trucks got cutofshape. We tried next making the boxes fast together, 
and then they were so cumbersome that we could not | ft them with the 
cranes, and the whole thing failed. 

UNIFORMITY OF G\AUGS, AND MBANS OF OBTAINING IT. 

5770. What we want for the coal isa continuous Gauge to Oxford and to 
Banbury. Our object is to get the coal to the market, and any obstruc- 
tion afforded to it must fall upon the public. 

5781. In short I am of opiaion that if the Great Western had not made 
the Gauge that they have, the traffic of the country would be much more 
conveniently managed ; and, ‘if it is allowed toextend any more, I can imagine 
the turmoil that must take place in the country. 

5802. The most extensive traffic in coals that we have now are thore of 
the Claycross Coal Company, and theirs go now 150 miles or more. The 
Midland Company being amalgamated, they are taken up to Kilburn, near 
London, by passing over two railways. Some Stavely trucks come to 
Gloucester. It is 53 miles from Gloucester to Birmingham, and "42 to 
Derby,—that is 95; and then Stavely will be about 3) miles from Derby, 
that is 125 miles; and now, since the amalgamation of the Companies, that 
traffic will be over one railway. 

5806. But oczasionaliy the coal-waggons pass over several distinct lines ? 
Joseph Pease, of Darlington, sends his coke to Gloucester; it comes on to 
the Stockton and Durlington; then the Great North of England and the 
York and North Midland; so that it comes over four lines. But itisa 





weather. It is very well to run at high velocities in fair weather, when a 
man can see before him; but what we are to do in the depth of winter, 
during foggy weather, at high velocities, 1 do not know. I think the pub- 
lic must be prepared for serious accidents. 

1191. You are speaking of express trains ?>—Yes. 

11¢2. Do you imagine that the state of the road is such as to justify a 
higher rate of speed than you have hitherto attained?—No; I think the 
securities for the rail are not sufficient. 

1109. I think the injury to the permanent way will be in proportion to 
the speed. That which would do at twenty miles an hour will not do at 


| forty, for as you increase the velocity you must increase the security, 








1112, Do you imagine that greater speed is to be attained on the Broad 
Gauge than on the Narrow ?— Yes, for this reason: the speed depends on 
the ratio of the stroke to the wheel; they may get a longer stroke, and a 
a larger wheel on the Broad Gauge than we can, but I think the Narrow 


| Gauge will give a great deal faster speed than can be useful. 


1217. Have you yourself travelled by the express trains on the London 
and Birmingham ?— Frequently. 

1218. Do you find much oscillation ?—Very little indeed. We tried 
with one of the new engines in what time we could do it, and we took the 
traia in two hours and thirty-five minutes from Euston-square station to 
the station at Birmingham. I went down with the train from Wolverton 
upon the engine. I think the express train is almost steadier than any 
other train, because it is better screwed up. 

1219. Everything is in high order ?—Yes. 


BREAK OF GAUGE. 


1128. Have you at all contemplated the effect of having to convey coals 
and goods in loose boxes, if your line becomes connected with a Broad 
Gauge ?—I do not think it cou!d be done. It is one of those notions 
which is just a fancy for the time, but it never could be done in practice. 
On the Liverpool and Manchester, I have seen loose boxes on the railway 
carriages for the purpose of transhipment to the carts. There was a 
delivery of coals at Crown-street, and, to save the expense of reloading, the 
boxes were laid loose upon the waggons or trucks; it was attended with 
great confusion, and a great deal of expense, and it was givenup. The 
boxes were made to hold about 30 cwt.; they were fixed on rollers; the 
frame of the waggon had a little railway upon it, upon which these boxes 
could be rolled, and they were drawn off the truck on to the cart-wheels, 
where there was a little corresponding railway. It was always attended 
with a great deal of trouble and inconvenience. 

1129. And was abandoned ?—Yes. 

1130. Do you know how long it was tried ?—It was tried a great length 
of time, for they wished to accomplish it if they could, but it was given up. 

1131. Do you know the reason that it was given up ?—The trouble of 
keeping the things in order, and it was found less expensive and incon- 
venient to reload or unload the ordinary railway coal-waggons into a come 
mon cart. . 

1132. Do you apprehend that would be the case at Rugby, with coals 
going to Oxford on the Broad Gauge from the Narrow ?—I think it would 
entirely prevent the coal traffic from being carried on. I do not see how 
it is possible to avoid it, because the expense of shifting coals from one 
waggon to another would be very considerable, and the detention of the 
waggons would be very great. 

1133. Do you think that a loose box being lifted off its carriage, and put 
upon the Broad Gauge, would not answer practically ?—I think it would 
not. 

1134. Do you think a carriage could not be made strong enough to bear 
the transfer ?—In giving these opinions | speak relatively to the cost. You 
may accomplish anything, if the expense is not to be considered, or if it is 
not to be known what is the expense; but, if it is to be a question of 
economy, I should say that such an arrangement could never be carried out. 

1135. Of course the coalowners will carry their coal at the cheapest 
rate ?—No doubt. 

1136. If a great expense is involved in the transfer of one carriage to 
another, do you think they would have recourse to canals in preference to 
railways ?—I think so. 

1137. D» you think it practicable to build carriages to ensure safety to 
ae gy if the body were removable from the under frame ?—It might 

» done ; but I should say it was a very injudicious way of doing it. We 


| cannot teilto what extent or how far the ingenuity of man may be carried, 


very great point to have one continuous line, and with continuous manxge- | 
shift the body, and the body is then placed on the railway carriage, per- 


ment. We have a contract with Joseph Pease. 

5307. Is that svstem likely to be so extended that any interlacing of the 
Broad Gauge would be very pernicious ?—I have a perfect horror of it, as a 
railway director. 

5808. If the Broad Gauge gets thoroughly interlaced in the south and 
south-western district, and should there be approved as a cheaper mode of 
traction, it will work its way farther north by new lines ?>—Yes; asa matter 
of business, if they could show it was cheaper, it would extend itself; but 
you cannot alter the tunnels, you cannot put down another Kilsby tunnel, 
to bring the Broad Gauge through. I mentioned our little tunnel on the 
Leicester and Swannington; you could not put on the Broad Gauge there ; 
it is but 12 feet wide, but it answers its preseut purpose very well. 


HISTORY OF THE GAUGE—VARIOUS OPINIONS ON. 

5776. I do not think anything can be done upon the Broad that cannot 
be done upon the Narrow Gauge. I am disposed to think that if we were 
beginning de novo, and a council were held to consider the best Gauge, we 
should have it a little wider than the N.rrow Gauge, but that we should 
not go to the Broad Gauge I am satisfied. 





Mr. EDWARD BURY, Manufacturer of Locomotive Engines for the 
last 17 years. 
SAFETY SPEED. 
I think the speed at which we have arrived is quite sufficient, connected 
with safety. 1 do not know what we are to do in the winter, during foggy 


but it does not appear to me to be the right course. 

1138. Do you thiak it would endanger the public safety ?—I think so; 
it would be attended with a great deal of inconvenience, and a great deal of 
delay. 

113). Oa the Paris and Rouen Railway, it has been stated that a trans- 
fer is effected by the body of the diligences being lifted from the under 
carriages and placed upon railway carriages, and that at the end of the jour- 
ney they are retransferred to road carriages ? —When first the London and 
Birmingham Railway opened to Denbigh-hall we did the Post-office work 
to that place. The mails were loaded at the Swan with two Necks; we 


| put them on a truck at Euston-squure station, they were carried down to 


Denbigh-hail, they were then drawn off the trucks and put on the road, and 
they went to Birmingham. It was not worth while putting them on at 
Rugby ; but it was attended with a great deal of inconvenience. I think 
we bad eight or nine mails in that way every night. 

1140. In the case referred to they leave the carriage behind, and merely 


forms its journey, and at the end of the journey it is again put on the road 
carriage ?—I should say that such an arrangement was perfectly and 
entirely impossible where the treffic is to any extent: we could not do it on 
the London and Birmingham Railway. ! am quite certain it could not be 
done with a heavy traffic. 

1141. Sapposing that one half of the Midland Counties trains were to be 


| transferred in that way at Rugby, do you think it would be attended with 





great delay ?—No doubt it would. 

1142. D» you think that at the high velocities now used it would be 
attended with risk ?—Very great risk. You would lose the advantage of 
the high velocity, because the delay would be a great deal more than travel- 
ling in the ordinary course at a moderate velocity. 

1158. In the event of the loose-box system being adopted throughout the 
country, our present waggons would become entirely useless. 

1224. Are you aware that it has been proposed to use carriages with 
shifting wheels to run oa the Broad Gauge or the Narrow Gauge ?—I have 
understood that some such notion has been broached. 

1225. Are you able to give an opinion at all upon its practicability ?—I 
should give a very decided opinion against it. 

1226. Upon what ground?—The difficulty of keeping the securities 
always right. 





[To be continued next week.] 
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UBSCRIBERS TO THE BRITISH AND 
FOREIGN PUBLIC LIBRARY, Conduit Street, 
Hanover Square, are supplied with all the New and Po- 
pular Works for perusal in Town or Country as soon as 
Published ; have the choice of an immense collection of 
the best Books in the English, French, Italian, and Ger- 
man Languages; and may direct the purchase of any 
Work of general interest, not previously added to the Li- 
brary. Terms (gratis and post-free,) on application to 
Messrs. SAUNDERS and OTLEY, Publishers, Conduit Street, 

Hanover Street. 
EADING AND BOOK SOCIETIES. 

Now ready, in small Octavo. 

HINTS for the FORMATION of READING and 
BOOK SOCIETIES in every Part of the Kingdom, on a 
new and improved plan. 

This Plan, embracing the facilities afforded by the re- 
duced postage, railroads, and steam-vessels, will extend 
the accommodations of one of the largest Libraries of the 
Metropolis to the most distant parts of the Empire. Sent 
gratis and post-free, to orders enclosing two stamps, ad- 
dressed, Messrs. SAUNDERS and OTLEY, Publishers, 
Conduit Street. 

Just published, in 8vo, 4s. sewed, 

OTES OF THE TRIAL, HEARING, AND 

JUDGMENT, of the CAUSE between W.E, NEW- 
TON and the GRAND JUNCTION RAILWAY COM- 
PANY, for an Infringement of Letters Patent for Im- 
provements in the Construction of Boxes for the Axle- 
trees of Locomotive Engines and Carriages; and for 
the Bearings or Journals of Machinery in general; and 
also for Improvements in oiling and lubricating the same. 
Inventor, Isaac Babbitt, of Boston, Massachusetts. Sole 
Agents, Joseph Woods and Co. Barge Yard Chambers, 
Bucklersbury. 

London: Smrtu, Exper, and Co. 65, Cornhill, 


Just published by StmpKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


cloth lettered, 6s. 6d. 
A MANUAL OF CLASSICAL MYTHO- 
Poets. 


LOGY; or a Companion to the Greek and Latin 
With a copious Lexicon-Index. By THomMas 

SwInBURNE Cakr, Esq. Classical Master in King’s Col- 
lege, London. 

CARR’S HISTORY and GEOGRAPHY of GREECE. 
With Questions. 7s. 6d. 

CARR’S CLASSICAL PRONUNCIATION of GREEK 
and LATIN PROPER NAMES. 5s. 

CARR’S LATIN HOMONYMS. 3s. 

MANUAL of ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 6s. 6d. 


This day is published, post &vo. (Catholic Series,) Is. 4d. 

HE MISSION OF THE GERMAN CATHO- 

LICS. By Professor G. G. Gervinvs, Author of 

the “* Geschichte der Poetischen National Literatur der 
Deutschen.” Translated from the German. 











In an article upon the Author’s “ History of the 
Poetical Literature of the Germans,” the “ North 


American Review ” says—“ He exhibits the extensive 
and profound erudition, the historical faculty of bringing 
past and remote states of society near, and projecting the 
present into the distance, and the philosophical insight 
into the distinguishing features of individuals, com- 
munities, and epochs, which so favourably characterize 
the recent historiography of the Germans.” 
London: CHAPMAN, BrotHers, 121, Newgate Street. 


Publishing in Weekly Numbers, price Three-halfpence, 
and in Monthly Parts, Sevenpence, 
HE EDINBURGH TALES. 
Conducted by Mrs. JOHNSTONE. 
1. 
Fifth Edition, now ready, in crown 8vo., with 21 
plates, and many cuts, price 10s. 6d., 

VIEWS of the ARCHITECTURE of the HEAVENS. 
By J. P. Nicnot, LL.D., Professor of Practical Astro- 
nomy in the University of Glasgow. 

“One of the most interesting expositions of the most 
sti l-subduing subject that ever came 





pendous and 
under our notice.” —Spectator. 
2 


THE SOLAR SYSTEM. By Professor Nicnor. 
Second edition, greatly improved ; in crown 8vo., with 
numerous plates and cuts, price 10s. 6d. 
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In royal 4to., bound in cloth, price 18s., 

VESTIARUM SCOTICUM (or the Book of Tartans) ; 
with an Introduction and Notes, by JoHN Sopreski 
STUART. 

A few copies of the ILLUSTRATED EDITION, with 
beautiful representations of all the Tartans, 75 in num- 
ber, splendidly bound in morocco, 107. 10s. 
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Now complete, in 2 vols, roeval &vo., 
THE LAW of BANKRUPTCY, INSOLVENCY, and 
MERCANTILE SEQUESTRATION in SCOTLAND. 
By Joun Hitt Burton, Esq., Advocate. 


5. 
MISS TYTLER’S NEW WORK FOR JUVENILE 
READERS. 
In small 8vo., with a Frontispiece, price 5s., 

TALES of GOOD and GREAT KINGS. By M. 
Fraser Tytiex. Containing the Lives of James I. of 
Scotland—Charles V. of Germany—Gustavus Vasa of 
Sweden—Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden—Henri Quatre 
of France—Henry V. of England—Letter to Arthur and 
George Rawdon. 6. 

In small 8vo., 750 pages, price 10s. 6d., 

ANDERS |\N’S GUIDE to the HIGHLANDS and IS- 
LANDS of SCOTLAND, including ORKNEY and ZET- 
LAND ; descriptive of their Scenery, Statistics, Anti- 
quities, and Natural History ; with numerous Historical 
and Traditional Notices, Map, Tables of Distances, 
Notices of Inns, and other information for Tourists. 
Second Edition. ° 

In 9 vols., post 8vo., price 6s. each, 

HISTORY of SCOTLAND. By Patrick FRASER 
TYTLER, Esq- 

Also, Vols. VI., VIT., VITI., TX., of the first edition, to 
complete Sets, 8vo., price 12s. each. 

“The standard History of Scotland.”—Quarterly 

i 8 


Third edition, in small 8vo., price 5s., 

THE POEMS of ROBERT NICOLL, late Editor of 
the “ Leeds Times.” With a Memoir of the Author. 

“Unstained and pure, at the age of twenty-three, died 
Scotland’s second Burns.” EBENEZER ELLIOTT. 

“* T have written my heart in my poems,’ he wrote to 
a friend. This is the truth, and the poems will live be- 
cause of it.” “ It is a genuine man’s heart—keen, sen- 
sitive, strong, and impassioned, yet full of love.” “ In 
such a life as this of Robdert Nicoll, we discover the best 
parto theinfluence of Burns.”—Zzaminer. 
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ACCIDENTS ON RAILWAYS.—This day, feap. 8vo. numerous Wood-cuts and Diagrams, 9s. cloth, 


AYS: 


———-* 


THEIR RISE, 


With Remarks on Railway Accidents, and Proposals for their Prevention. 


PROGRESS, 


AND CONSTRUCTION. 


By Ropert Rircuie, F.R.S.S.A., Civil Engineer, Associate of the Institution of Civil Engineers, &e. 


Introductory Remarks. 
Inland Transit 


Origin of Railways—Roads of the An- | 


cients. 
Stone Wheel Tracks. 
Railways Invented. 
Cast-Iron Plate Rails. 
Cast-Iron Edge Rails. 
Plate Rails Improved 
Malleable Iron Plate Rails 
Wood Rails. 
Cast-Iron Edge Rails. 
Malleable Iron Edge Rails 
Rigidity of Malleable Iron Rails. 
Different Forms of Malleable Lron Rails. 
Setting Stone Blocks at Intervals. 
Wood Sleepers. 
Seating Chairs upon the Blocks. 
Wedging or Keying the Rails to Chairs. 
Railways on Continuous Bearings 
Longitudinal Sleepers or Bearings on 
at Western. 





CoNTENTS: 
Earth Works 
| Coating of the Railway 
Drainage. 
| Retaining Walls. 
| Viaducts. 
Dridges 
Tunnels 
| Railway Stations. 
Cost of Railways. 
| Motive Power of the Railway. 
Invention of the Locomotive Engine. 
| Trevithick and Vivian's Locomotive En- 
gine. 
Blenkensop’s Locomotive Engine. 
Chapman's Locomotive Engine 
Brunton’s Locomotive Engine 
| Tindall and Rottomly’s Plan 
| Slow Progress of Invention. 
Blacket's Experiments on Adhesion. 
Stephenson's Locomotive Engine 
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Atmospheric Railway—Kingston and 
Dalkey. 

London and Croydon—Pinkus and Pil 
brow's Patents 

Railway Propulsion by other Plans. 

Water, Compressed Air, and Air En- 
gines. 

Comparative Advantages of the Atmo- 
spheric and Locomotive Systems. 

Safety of the Atmospheric System Con- 
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Accidents 


Carriage Springs 

Gauge or Width between Rails. Experiments on the Liverpool and Man from Railroad Construction, 

Railway Passing Places, Points, and chester Railway, 1529. or from Defect of any Part of the 
Working Machinery, and from Imper- 


Rocket Engine of G. Stephenson. 








Crossings 
Danger of Lines Intersecting — Single Sans Pareil Engine of Hack \ orth. fection of the Engine. 

Lines Novelty Engine of braithwaite rd Accidents from Defects of the Engine— 
Turntables. Erickson | --from Boiler Imperfections — from 
Designing a Line of Railway Result of the Competing Experiments | Imperfections of the Rails and Rail 
Principle of Railway Communication Opening of the Liverpool and Manchcs way Curves—from Imperfect Fences— 

ter Railway. | from Imperfect Earth Works and 
Description of the Modern Locomotive l ges—from Carriage Imperiections 


—from Fire. 

Observations on Railway Carriages. 

Proposals for Increase of Safety in Rail- 
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the Railway System. 

Conclusion. 
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Locomotive Engine Boilers 
Explosions of Steam Boilers 
Principles of Atmospheric Propulsion. 
Atmospheric Fressure as a Motive 
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Railway Gradients. 

Curves on a Line of Railway. 

Formation of the Road. 

Width between the two lines of rails. 

Width of spaces outside rails 

Width of roadway and angle of Slopes. 
London: LonGman, Brown, Green, and Lonomans. 





London Newspaper and Advertising Agency Office, 320, Strand. 
To Railway Directors, Secretaries of Public Companies, Solicitors, Agents, 
and Advertisers generally. 
P ig-mecon CLAYTON, Advertising Agent, 320, Strand, begs to inform Railway Directors, 
Managers of Public Companies, Solicitors, Agents, Booksellers, and Advertisers in general, that he shall be 
happy to receive their commands for advertising in the London and Country Papers, Magazines, Reviews, &c. 

Solicitors will consult the interests of their clients,—Secretaries to public Companies promote the views of 
Directors,—and private Advertisers save their own pockets, by entrusting their Advertisements to the care of 
J. CLAYTON, who executes all commissions entrusted to his care with punctuality, charging a small per- 
centage on the oftice charges. 

If the information acquired by J. CLayron during an experience of a quarter of a century among the Lon- 
don Newspapers can be made available to the interests of those employing him, as to the most desirable 
channels of communication with the public, such services he places at their command. 

ideal - PERT TS 


NEWSPAPERS BY “‘ BROAD” AND “‘ NARROW” GAUGE. 
OSEPH CLAYTON, Wholesale Newspaper Agent, 320, Strand, London, respectfully 


announces that he has now completed his arrangements for the supply of the London Morning Papers 
by the first trains leaving London on every line of Railway. 

By this mode of conveyance the public are enabled to procure the Morning Journals from four to sixteen 
hours earlier than by the Post-office arrangements. This advantage to Professional Gentlemen, Politicians, 
Commercial Men, and the public generally, requires only to be known to obtain patronage. 

By the Great Western to the undermentioned places, by the train that leaves Paddington at 6 a.M., 

arriving at the time placed opposite each town. 























Min. H 0 Min. H. 
Slough ..-...+ 30 p. 6 Gloucester .....cccsescece 20 p.10 | Exeter ..+-eeeceee eoceee - Spl 
By Coach Wootton Basset ..........+ 42 p.8 From Exeter, by Coach, to Plymouth 
Reading 7 Chippenham ...+..+.+-+05 4p.9 Stonehouse, and Devonport, by way 
By C Bath ....ceeccccccccesces 30 p 9 of Ashburton, until the opening of 
Abingdon. «++ ++eeeeeees ™% | Bristol ....... the Railway connecting Plymouth 
Oxford .....- .8 Bridgewater ...........+. | with Exeter, when the route will 
Swindon ...- .8 Taunton..... | be changed, and pass by way of 
Cirencester 9 Wellington .. Teignmouth, Newton Bushell, Tot- 
Stroud .. + ++eeeeeeeceee 9 | Collumpton nes, and Plympton. 





[Active Agents in some of the above towns are invited to make application to J. Clayton, who will be 
happy to assist them in supplying a parcel every Morning on the cheapest terms. Gentlemen preferring 
to receive their Papers singly are respectfully informed, they can be supplied with a Daily Paper by 
the First Train on application to J. Clayton. ] 





By the South Western to Basingstoke, Winchester, | By the South-eastern to Tunbridge, the Wells, 
and Southampton ; arriving at the last-named town at | Maidstone, Staplehurst, Canterbury, Margate, Rams- 
10 minutes past 10 a.m. } gate, Ashford, Folkestone, Dover, and all Towns in the 

(Mr. RAYNER, the Southampton Agent, regnlarly | Neighbourhood of the Line of Railway. 

forwards the London Morning Papers by the first | ,, 

boat to Cowes, for the eoumaaiinas of the Members | From Maidstone by the first Omnibus after 

of the Royal Yacht Club, and the Nobility and | {he arrival of the train from London to Chatham, 

Gentry sojourning at that delightful watering place, Rochester, and Brompton. 

and its neighbourhood. Passengers by the Royal [Mr. BURKE, the Agent for those towns, is by the 

West India Mail Steam Packets, the Oriental and joint assistance of steam and horse-power, enabled 

Peninsular Company’s Boats, or any others sailing to place on the Officer's mess-table, and alsoin the 

from the Port of Southampton may obtain News- | hands of those that patronize him, the Daily Pa- 

papers from Mr. Rayner, who keeps a supply for | pers long before those obtained in the ordinary 

this purpose.] | way. Officers at Chatham, or about taking up 
their residence at that depdét, will consult their 

By the Gosport Junction Line to Gosport, Ports- own convenience by ordering their Paper from Mr. 
mouth, Portsea, and neighbouring towns; arriving at Burke.] 

208D0) 7 as a. . 
Ge a by tn tg 1 NEWCOMB, News by the Birmingham (and with the assistance of its 
(Messrs. GA wuss Oe NS ane owepeper numerous Junction and Branch Lines,) to most towns 
Agents at Portsmouth, dispatch the London Jour- | in the Midland Counties and the North of England. 
nals by the first steam boat that sails for the 
Isle of Wight. By these arrangements the Lon- | By the Brighton to Croydon, Reigate, Brighton, and 
don Morning Papers will be found at Hellier’s Li- all the intermediate Stations. 
brary, at the Coffee Rooms, Hotel, and Bathing By the Bastern Counties to Romford, Brentwood, 
Chelmsford, and Colchester. From thence by Coach 


Establishments at Ryde, between 11 and 12 o’clock 
in the forenoon of the day of Publication. From to Harwich, Ipswich, Woodbridge, and most parts of 
Suffolk. 


Ryde the Morning Papers are dispatched to other 

parts of the Island. Officers of both services are 

recommended to apply to Garnett and Newcomb, | By the Northern and Eastern Counties to 
for what London Papers they require at Ports- Hertford, Bishop’s Stortford, Cambridge, Ely, Thet- 
mouth.] | ford, Norwich, Yarmouth, and their neighbourhoods. 

B¢> Country bea Agents, Newsvendors at Railway Stations, Postmasters, Booksellers, Libraries, 

and Public Institutions, can obtain terms by applying to J. CLayTon, 320, Strand. 

*,* All the Evening Papers supplied regularly by post. Third Editions of the Sun, containing the Par. 
oe - re eS 8 esa : 
liamentary News brought down to the time of publication dispatched the same evening. Weekly Papers by 
Saturday Morning’s Post, and Mid-day Railway Trains.—Newspaper Office, 320, Strand. 
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IR HENRY POTTINGER, Bart., G.C.B.— 
The brilliant termination of the C hinese war has in- 
vested with extraordinary interest the disting suished ne- 
gotiator by whose prudence, sagacity, and skil 
auspicious event was so happily consummated ; 
With peculiar pleasure that Messrs. HENRY GRAvVEs and 
Co, announce to the British public, that an authentic 
Portrait of this most eminent and most successful of mo- 
dern diplomatists, painted by Francis Grant, Esq., | 
A.R.A., has been intrusted to them for immediate publi- 
cation. The orig rinal portrait, which has been presented 
by her Majesty’s Government to his Excellency Keying, 
the High Innperial Commissioner of the Celestial Empire, 
will be submitted to private exhibition, for a short time, 
and may now be viewed, daily, at the Gallery of Messrs. 
Graves and Co. No. 6, Pall Mall, London. 








Tu SPANISH LADYE’ S LOVE. | 
By Lady DaLMeNy. | 
Lithographed by Lowes Dickinson. 
Price, proofS ..-++seeeeeees £2 12s. 6d. 
~ prints ....- 1 ll 6 
“ A most remarkable production.”— Spectator. 


“A most beautiful work, and charmingly got up.” 
Literary Gazette. 
“ Tt far surpasses, for mingled taste and splendour, any- 





| 


REASONS FO 


thing of the kind that we are acquainted with.”—Court 
Journal. 

* A series of pic ture 3 which places her (Lady Dalmeny) 
amongst the most talented designers of the day.”—Morn- | 
ing Post. | 

“The most beautiful and elegant, the loveliest and | 
most fascinating, production of the season: it is a para- 
gon.”— Naval and Military Gazette. 


“A work of great elegance, produced with gorgeous 
effect, yet in perfect taste, and in admirable harmony.” 
— Art-Union. 

Dickinson and Son, 114, New Bond Street. 
MAGNIFICENT WORK ON THE 
HIGHLANDS. 
Dedicated, by permission, to his Majesty the 
King of Bavaria. 

Just published, in large imperial folio, price 6. 6s. bound 
in crimson cloth, illustrated by upwards of 30 Plates, 
in the highest style of tinted and etched lithography, 
from Original Portraits, Sculpture, and Drawings, 

HE COSTUME OF THE CLANS; with 
Observations upon the Literature, Arts, Manufac- 
tures, and Commerce of the Highlands and Western Isles 
during the Middle Ages; and on the Influence of the Six- 
teenth, Seventeeth, and Eighteenth Centuries on their 
present condition. By Joun SoBlEsK! STUART and 

CHARLES EDWARD STUART. 

The Work contains many [ustrations from the Douai 
and Stuart Papers, with numerous traditions and local 
information relative to the Highlands and Isles. 

A few copies have been prepared with India proof im- 
pressions of the plates, price 81. Bs. 

Joun Menziks, Edinburgh; D. Bocve, Fleet Street, 
London. 

SPINAL DISEASE. 

price 7 


SCOTTISH 


HARE ON 
This day is published, royal 8vo. 
RACTICAL OBSERVATIONS 
CAUSES, PREVENTION, and CURE of CURVA- 
TURES of the SPINE. With 12 Engravings, illustrative 
of the Cases. By Samvet Hare, M.R.C.S. 
Lately published, by the same Author, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
CASES and OBSERVATIONS, illustrativ f the 
beneficial results which may be obtained by close atten- 
tion and perseverance, in some of the most Chronic and 
unpromising instances of Spinal Deformity. 
Engravings on Wood. 
London: Joun CHURCHILL, Princes Street ; and may 
be had ot all Booksellers. 





Just published, price 1s. the Fourth Edition, (translated 
from the Nineteenth French Edition,) 
ONSTIPATION DESTROYED; or Exposi- 
tion of Natural, Simple, Agreeable, and Infallible 
Means, not only of overcoming, but also of completely 
destroying habitual Constipation, without using either 
purgatives or any artificial means whatever (discovery 
recently made in France by M. Warton); followed by 
numerous certificates trom eminent physicians and other 
persons of distinction. Free by post, ls. 6d. 
Sold by James Youens and Co, Tea-dealers, 45, Lud- 
gate Hill, London; and by all Booksellers in the United 
Kingdom. 


DR. wees CULVERWELL *S GUIDE TO 
HEALTH AND LONG LIFE. 


(300 pages, poc cket volume, ) price Is.: by post, ls. 6d. 


HAT TO EAT, DRINK, AND AVOID ; 
with Diet Tables for all Complaints. 
By R. J. Cotverwe.t, M.D., M.R.C.S. L.A.C. &e. 
ConTENTs : How to insure perfect digestion, tranquil 
feelings, a good night's rest, a clear head, and a contented 
mind. 
tained, 


most shattered constitution, may acquire the grea‘est 


ON THE 


With 15 


By an observance of the instructions herein con- | 
the feeble, the nervously delicate, even to the | 


amount of physical happiness, and reach in health the full | 


period of life allotted to man. 


To be had of Suzerwoop, 23, Paternoster Row, and all 


Booksellers : or direct from the Author, 21, 
Street, Strand ; 
ters daily till 3; evenings 7 till 9. 
Just published, 14th Edition, 2s. 6d. ; free by post, 3s. 6d. 
HE SILENT FRIEND on Nervous Debility, 
&c. By R. and L. Perry and Co. Surgeons, | 
London. Published by the authors, and sold at their 
residence ; also by STRANGE, 21, Paternoster Row. 

“ This work should be read by all who value health and 
wish to enjoy life, for the truisms therein contained defy all 
doubt."—Farmer’s Journal, 

The Cornpiat Bat» of Syriace™ isa stimulant and renovator 
{n all Spasmodic Complaints. Nervous Debility, Indigestion, 
Asthma, and ( ption, are dually and imperceptibly 
removed by its use,and the whole system r » stored toa healthy 
state of organization. Sold in bottles, prive lls. and 33s. The 
Concentratep Derersive Essence for removing cutancous 
eruptions, Scurvy, Scrofula, pimples on the face, &c. Price 
lls. and 33s. per bottle. Peary's Puriryino Sreciric Pitts, 
(price 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and Lis. per box,) for Inflammation, Irri- 
tation, &€c. ‘These Pills are free from mercury and other dele- 
terious drugs, and may be taken without interference w ith or 
loss of time from business, and can be relied upon in every in- 
stance. Messrs. Pernt and Co. may be consulted at their re- 
sidence, 19, Kerners Street, Oxford Street, daily from 11 till 2, 

and 5 till &, on Sundays from 10 till 12; at 106, Duke Street, 
Liverpool, every Thursday, Friday, and Saturday ; and at No. 
0, St. John Street, Deansgate, Manchester, on Mondays 

ys, and W 








Arundel | 
who may be advised with on these mat- | 
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NARROW GAUGE AND BROAD GAUGE. 
rice Sixpence. 
REPLY TO “OBSERVATIONS” OF THE GREAT 
WESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY 


ON THE 


REPORT OF THE GAUGE COMMISSIONERS. 


London: C. Epmonps, 154, Strand; Vacuer, Parliament Street; and all Booksellers. 


UNIFORMITY OF GAUGE—RAILWAYS. 
Just published, price le. 
THE GAUGE QUESTION: EVILS OF DIVERSITY 
OF GAUGE AND A REMEDY. 
3y WYNDHAM me ArDING. W - s Map. Fourth Edition. 
London: Joun WEALE, 59, High Holborn. 
Third Edition, just published, Coo ito. price 6d. 
A RAILWAY TRAVELLER'S 
R ADOPTING UNIFORMITY OF GAUGE. 
STATED IN A LETTER TO I. K. BRUNEL, Ese. 
JoserH CuUNDALL, 12, Old Bond Street. 
BATTLE OF THE GAUGES. NARROW vy. BROAD. 
A COLOURED MAP 
OF THE ENGLISH RAILWAYS ALREADY AUTHORIZED, 
Distinguishing the Narrow from the Broad Gauge District, 
Was given, as a SuprLeMENT, in the Railway Chronicle of Aram 18. 


THE RAILWAY CHRONICLE may be ordered of any Newsvender, price 6d. per week stamped, to go 
free by post. 














Just Published, 
FALLACIES OF THE BROKEN GAUGE. 
MR. LUSHINGTON’S ARGUMENTS IN FAVOUR OF BROAD GAUGE AND BREAKS 
OF GAUGE REFUTED. 
Being a Reply to the Remarks of a Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, on the Report of the 
Gauge Commissioners. 
sy a Fettow of Two Roya Soctettes. 
London: VacHER and Sons, Parliament Street. 
RAILWAY COMPETITION, 
Just Published, with.a Map, 6d. 
ITY OF THE IRON NET-WORK; 

SHOWING HOW THE LAST ARGUMENT FOR THE 


BREAK OF GAUGE COMPETITION 


Is at variance with the True Interests of the Public. 
By Taornron Hunt. 
Smirn and Evper, Cornhill. 
GAUGE EVIDENCE. 

In a few days will be published, in large royal 8vo. pp. 400, bound in cloth, with a Map, price 2s. 6d. 
THE HISTORY AND PROSPECTS OF THE 
RAILWAY SYSTEM ; 

Illustrated by the Evidence given before the GAUGE C OMMISSIONERS: being a comprehensive and 

review of the entire question. 
154, Strand; Vacwer and Sons, 29, Parliament Street; 
Ouuivier, 59, Pall Mall. 
RAILWAY ECCENTRICS. 

Almost ready, price 3d. with a Coloured Map, 
INCONSISTENCIES OF MEN OF GENIUS 
EXEMPLIFIED IN THE PRACTICE AND PRECEPT OF 
ISAMBARD KINGDOM BRUNEL, Esg.; and the Theoretical Opinions of CHARLES ALEXANDER 


SAUNDERS, Esg., Secretary of the Great Western Railway; of a Break of Gauge. 
Joux Oxivier, 59, Pall Ma 


Now ready, price ee 
NARROW GAUGE SPEEDIER THAN BROAD 
GAUGE RAILWAYS, AS WELL AS CHEAPER. 


By Hersert MELvi.e.e. 
Published by W. SterHenson, 12 and 13, Parliament Street; and all Booksellers. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS,—ABBOTSFORD EDITION. 


VOLUME TENTH 
OF THIS eS Se IS NOW READY, 
WOODSTOCK, THE TWO DROVERS, and 
THE HIGHLAND WIDOW, THE SURGEON’S DAUGHTER, 


With numerous Illustrations on Steel and Wood, by Creswick, H. M‘CuLioca, Fraser, 
Gitpert, &c. 
THE TEN VOLUMES of this magnificent Work now before the Public, contain Ilustrations 


by the most Eminent Artists of the present day, including 





UN 





London: CHarLes Epmonps, and Jonn 











Wilkie, Stanfield, Nasmyth " Kidd, 
Mulready, Allan, Duncan, Leitch, 
Landseer, Creswick, Lauder, The Harveys, 
Roberts, Collins, Simson, FP. Tayler. 


The Views embrace the Highlands of Scotland, including Loch Lomond—Loch Katrine—Lech 
Leven—Loch Tay—Loch ‘Ard—Loch Awe. The Solw: ay Frith—Edinburgh, and its neighbour- 
ing Localities—The Shores of the Forth—The Banks of the Clyde—The East Coast of Scotland— 
The Vale of the Tweed, including Abbotsford and Melrose. The Zetland Isles—London and the 
Thames—The Isle of Man—The Peak of Derbyshire—Wales—France—The Holy Land, and many 
other pines ¢ described in the Novels. 
Comprised in Sixteen Hundred Engravings on Steel and Wood, 
*.* As this Edition will very shortly be finished, the Subscribers are particularly relate ested to ae | 
their sets with as little delay as possible, as the state of the Stock on hand may soon — ude the sale 
Parts. N.B. The concluding Part (a double one) will contain an Index to the Edi 
Rosperr CADELL, Edinburgh ; Hovtston and StonEMAN, 
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14, Pall Mall East, April 21, 1846. 
YCIA CARIA, and the other Provinces of 


ASIA MINOR, Ilustrated by Mr. GEonGe Scuakr. 
Descriptive Letterpress by Sir Cuartes FreLiowes, and 
published under the patronage of, and dedicated to, the 
Trustees of the British Museum. 

The discoveries of Sir Charles Fellowes in the years 
1835 and 40 in the above Countries, induced the Trustees 
of the British Museum to appoint an expedition, under 
the direction of that gentleman, for the purpose of pro- 
curing for the National Collection some of the Works of 
Art to which he had called their attention. 

Mr. Scharf the Artist, who was appointed by the Trus- 
tees to accompany the expedition, made many sketches 
of great interest illustrative of the remains of Antiquity, 
the present features of the Country, and the manners and 
customs of its People. 

A work composed of a selection from Mr. Scharf's 
Folio has been for some time in preparation; and while 
it strongly appeals to the public on scientific grounds, 
will combine picturesque effect with classical interest. 

The Work will appear in Three Parts, each Part con- 
taining Eight Plates. (Executed in Lithography by Mr. 
Walton.) On the important scale of Mr. Roberts’ Series 
of the Holy Land. Price per Part, Two Guineas, 

Subscribers’ Names received by Messrs. Pact and 
Dominic Cotnacut and Co. 13 and 14, Pal! Mali East, 
Publishers to the Queen and the Royal Familiy. 





CHE AP CIRCUL/ AT ING LIBR: ARY. 
Now publishing, Monthly, Post 8vo. 2s. 64. or in Volumes 
every alternate Month, 6s. cloth, 
ui URRAY’S UOME AND COLONIAL 
Consisting of Original Works, and Reprints of 


LIBRARY. 
Works, at the lowest possible price. 
WoRKS ALREADY PUBLISHED— 

1. BIBLE in SPAIN. By Gesoncr Borrow. 

2. JOURNALS in INDIA. By Bishop Hesea. 

3. TRAVELS in the EAST. By Captains Ins 
MANGLEs- 

4. SIEGE of GIBRALTAR. By Capt. DRINKWATER. 

5. MOROCCO and the MOORS. By DaumMonp Hay. 

6. LEVTERS from the BALTIC. By a Lapy. 

7. THE AMBER WITCH; a Trial for Witchcraft. 

8. CROMWELL AND BUNYAN. By Robert 
SourTuey- 


Popular 


¥ and 





9. NEW SOUTIT WALES. By Mrs. MeRrepitu. 

10. LIFE of SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. By Joun 
Barrow. 

ll. MEMOIRS of FATHER RIPA. 

12. WEST INDIAN LIFE. By M. G. Lewis. 








13. SKETCHES of PERSIA. By Sir Jonn MAtco”m- 

14. FRENCH in ALGIERS, and ABD-EL-KADEKR. 

15. BRACEBRIDGE HALL. By Wasuincron 
IRVING. 

16. A NATURALIST’S VOYAGE. By CHARLES 
Daxwiy. 

17. FALL of the JESUITS. From the French. 


By Lord Maroy. 
By Geoxce Borrow. 
By Herman 


18. LIFE of CONDE. 

19. GIPSLES of SPAIN. 

20. THE MARQUESAS ISLANDS. 
MELVILLE. 


21. LIVONIAN TALES. By the Author of “ Letters 
from the Baltic.” 

2Z. MEMOUIRS of a CHURCH MISSIONARY in 
CANADA. (On May 3ist.-) 


Joun Munsay, Albemarle Strect ; and Sold by all 
Lookse lle Ts. 
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BOOK CLUBS, &e. 
The following Works, put lished during the Season, 
are recommended to their Notice. 
1 


fo MANacE RS AND “MEMBERS OF 


of the LORD CHAN- 


LORD CAMPBELL’S LIVES 
3 vols. Svo- 


CELLOKS. Fisst Serizs. Second Edition. 
42s 2. 
GROTE’S HISTORY of GREECE. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 
3 


MILMAN’S EDITION of GIBBON’S ROMAN EM- 


PIRE. Second Edition. 6 vols. Svo. Sl. 3s. 
4. 
KUGLER’S HANDBOOK to the GERMAN, FLEM- 
ISH, and DUTCH SCHOOLS of PAINTING. Post 


8vo. 
5. 
LIVONIAN TALES. By the Author of “Letters 
from the Baltic.” Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
DR. MANTELL’S THOU GHTS on ANIMALCULES. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


7. 
SIR RODERICK MURCHISON’S GEOLOGY OF 


RUSSIA. 2 vols. 4to. 
8. 
LIFE of the GREAT CONDE. By Lord Manon. 
Post 8vo. 6s. 
9. 
MELVILLE’S RESIDENCE AMONG the MAR- 
QUESAS ISLANDS. Post 8vo. 6s. 


( 
BARROW'S 


SIR JOIN “CHRONOLOGICAL AC- 
COUNT of ARCTIC VOYAGES, from Isis to the 
Present Time. svo. lds. 


ll. 
SUGGESTIONS offered to the THEOLOGIK 


‘AL STU- 
DENT under present DIFFICULTIES. Five Dis- | 
courses preached before the University of Oxiord. By 
A. C. Tait, D.C.L. Pest 8vo. 
12 
BROGDEN’S CATHOL Ic SAFEGUARDS. Vol. 
II. 8vo. IAs. 13. 
SIR PHILIP DURHAM’ 5S NAVAL LIFE and SER- 
VICES. 8vo. 5s, 6d. 
14 
REMARKABLE GERM/ \N CRIMES and TRIALS. 
Svo. 12s. 15. 
THE MARLBOROUGH DESPATCHES. Vols. IV. 
andV. Svo. 20s, cach. 


16. 
TWISS’S LIFE of LORD CHANCELLOR ELDON. 


Third Edition. 2vyols. Post 8vo. 21s, 
LORD MAHON’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. Vol. 
IV. New Edition. 8vo. 16s. 
8. 
LYELL’S TRAVELS in NORTH AMERICA. 2 vols. 


Post 8vo. 2s. 
19. 
xa PENBERG’S HISTORY of ENGLAND under the 
SAXON KINGS. 2 vols. 8vo. 2ls. 
Jvun Mumpar, Allemarie Street. 























/'TO MANAGERS & MEMBERS 


OF BOOK CLUBS, &c. 


The following Works, published during the Season, 


are recommended to their Notice. 


I. 
LORD CAMPBELL’S LIVES of the LORD 
CHANCELLORS. First Series. 
Second Edition. 3 vols. Svo. 423. 
il. 
HISTORY of GREECE. 
32s. 


GROTE’S 


2 vols. Svo. 


11. 

MILMAN’S EDITION of GIBBON’S ROMAN 
EMPIRE. 

6 vols. 8v0. 3U. 3s. 


Second Edition. 


Iv. 
HANDBOOK to the GERMAN, 
? PAINTING. 


KUGLER’S 
FLEMISH, and DUTCH SCHOOLS « 


Post 8vo. 12s, 


LIVONIAN TALES. 


By the Author of “ Letters from the Baltic.” 


Post 8vo. 2s, 6d. 


DR. 
CULEs. 


Crowu Svo. 10s. 6. 


Vil. 
RODERICK MURCHISON’S GEOLOGY 
OF RUSSIA. 


2 vols. 410, 


SIR 


Vint. 
of the GREAT CONDE. 
By Lord Manon. 


Post Svo. 


LIFE 
6s. 
IX. 
MELVILLE’S RESIDENCE AMONG 
MARQUESAS ISLANDS, 
Post svo. 6s. 


THE 


x. 
SIR JOHN BARROW'S 


ACCOUNT of ARCTIC 
to 


CHRONOLOGICAL 
VOYAGES, from 1813 
nt Time. 


the Pres 
svo. Ls 
XI. 
SUGGESTIONS offered to the 
STUDENT unler present DIF FIC 
by A.C. Tarr, D.C.L. 


Post Svo. 


THEOLOGICAL 


ULTIES. 


X1It. 
BROGDENS CATUOLIC 


rols. I. and IL. 


SAFEGUARDS. 
S8vo. 14s. each, 

Xttr. 
DURHAMWS NAVAL LIFE 


SIR PHILIP 


AND SERVICES. 
8vo. 5s. Gd. 
XIV. 
REMARKABLE GERMAN CRIMES 
AND TRIALS. 
Svo. 12s. 
— 
THE MARLBOROUGH DESPATCHES. 
Vols. 1V. and V. Svo. 20s. each. 
XVI. 
TWISS'S LIFE of LORD CHANCELLOR 
ELDON 
Third Edition. 2 vols. post vo. 2is.J 


XVII. 


LORD MAIION’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


Vol. IV. New Edition. 8vo. 16s. 
XVUr, 
LYELL’S TRAVELS in NORTH AMERICA. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 2ls. 


XIX. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND 
}LO-SAXON KINGS. 


L: wie ERG'S 
Under the AN‘ 


2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 
XX. 
SIR JAMES CLARK on the SANATIVE 
INFLUENCE of CLIMATE for INVALIDS. 


Fourth Edition, revised, post 8vo. 10s. 67, 
XXI. 
DAVID RICARDO’S POLITICAL WORKS. 
First Complete Edition. 
With a Biographical Sketch, by J. R. M‘Cuntocn, Esq. 
With an Index. 8vo. 


XXII. 
SIR DAVID BREWSTER’S MARTYRS 
OF SCIENCE. 
Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 


JOUN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


vi. 
MANTELL’S THOUGHTS on ANIMAL- | 


| 








MRs. HIGFORD BURR’S SKETC HES. 
his day ‘ published, Part 
A SERIES OF VIEWS TAKE 1844, 
by Mrs. Burr, during a Yachting Tour in the Medi- 
terranean, extending to Egypt, Syria, &. The Work is 
executed in Lithotint, and Coloured to imitate the ori- 
ginal drawings ; and will be completed in Two Parts, 
each Part containing 12 Plates. Price 4/. 4s. per Part. 
ConTENTs OF Pant i 
Entrance to a Razaar, Grand Cairo—Street leading to 
the Mosque of El Azhar, Grand Cairo—Our Room in the 
Armenian Convent, Jerusalem—The Missr Tcharshy, 
(Exyptian Market,) Constantinople—The Great Pyra- 
mid, with the Sphynx, from the South—Chapter Hoase, 
St. Jeronimo, Belem—Court of the Holy 
re, Jerusalem—Door of the Cathedral, from the 
los Naranjos, Seville—Court of Myrties, Al- 
hambra—The Ozoon Tcharshy, (Long Market,) Constan- 
tinople—The Aleazar, Seville-—-Street Scene in Grand 
Cairo —Interior of an Hareem, Grand Cairo. 
Subscribers’ Names received by Messrs. Pari 
Dowlwic COLNAGHI and Co. 14, Pall Mall East, 
lishers to the Queen and the Ro val Pe unily. 
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NEW BOOKS PULLISUED BY SMITH, ELDER, 
AND Co. CORNUILI 
Mr. James’s New Novat. 
3 vuls. post Svo. price 1. lla. 6. 


In 
; oe STEP-MOTHER. 
By G. P. 2. James, Esq. 
2 


Srconxp Series oF TALES OF THE COLONTES. 
In 3 vols post. Svo. price 1/. 11s. 6d. 

? BUSHRANGER OF VAN DIEMEN’S LAND, 

towchorT, Esq., Author of “ Tales of the Colce 






lumes have the same qualities that gained so 
Author’s previous work, ‘ Tales 


5 These ve 
much popularity for the 






of the Colonies.” No one has depicted colonial life, as 
manitested in the settlements of Australia, with so much 
vigour ! truth as Mr. Roweroftt. He rather seems to 
he a narrator of actual occurrences than an inventor of 

imagiuary ones. His characters, his manners, and his 
scenes, are all real. He has been compared to De Foe, and 


the comparison is just.”"—Zritannia. 

“These ve lum $form a second series of ‘ Tales of the 
and the pages are marked by the saine vigorous 
pen wiiis h procured s uch cele! brity for the 

rest, generally well sustained 
ally of the most absorbing and 
iz 1er there is a freshness about 
nes Which brings them out in strong contrast 
id productions with which the press is teem- 





Colonics,’ 
aphi 











ins all the merits of the * Tales of the 

style ; being simple and Crusoite, if 
term, in its narrative. Mr. Rowcroft 
: to an extraordinary degree in the 
manages the escapes of the Bush- 
otuces by the simplest incidents most 
pictures of nature, and of a society 
anything to be found elsewhere.” 





secnes : 


tort y diilerent 


TuE aa SUITS IN ENGLAND. 
». price 10s. 6d. bound in cloth. 

a Year Among the English 
itive. With an Essay on the 
as, the Conte ial Morality, and History of 
J By . spi W STEINMETS. 

This is as sin ra book of its kind as has appeared 
w hice s ‘Letters of Doblado,’ with the ad- 

vith the Jesuits in Eng land instead of 
*** It will be found a very curious 


Int post 
THE NOVITIATE ; or 
Jesuits: a Personal 











since Blanco 
ealin 





“ii it he desirable to know what is that mede of train- 
ing b y wi hich the Jesuit system prepares its novices for 
tl heir lat’ : to inform us, for it is a chro- 
n f * * * The work of Mr. Stein- 
vushout marked by great fairness * * * he 
reonceais nor exaggerates. He reveals much which 
er less devoted to truth would have carefully hid- 
spirit of candour pervades the whole narrative.* * 
we kuow the experience of other novices, we should 
that all have undersone, with mo re or less of in- 
the process so vividly described.”-—Britannia, 

“ Mr. Steinmetz writes a inost singular and interesting 
account of the Jesuit seminary, and his way of life there, 
* * * He seems to be a periectly honest an 1 credible in- 

r ani 1 his te wony may serve to enlighten many 
1spirant who is meditating ‘ submis- 
sion’ to ‘Ro me, and the chain and scourge systems, 
There is nothing in the least resembling invective in the 
1¢."—Morning Chronicle. 
= “Mt atime when Jesuitism seems to be rising once 





1is is Uhe 
actu mone rience 










tensity, 












more, any Work on this subject comes very opportunely. 
How the writer became a member of this mysterious 
xiy, givesa ae to the character of the man himself and 









k. * * * This narrative is well writ- 
ig as we expected.” "—Weekly Chron. 
“dl account of the Jesuits’ College at 
Stonyhurst, its discipline aud routine of ob-ervances and 
customs ; of these we have the most minute details, and 
the whole is ¢ thful picture of a remarkable condition 
of liie. * * * From this curious book you may form some 
idea of the Jesuits aud their course of proceeding.” 
Lit f 









rary Gazette. 
* This is a curi 
written by a scholar and an enthusiast.” 


us voluine of no little interest and elo- 


quence, Atlas. 









* There is inter a evidence that this a genuine narra- 
tiv and a very singular one it is, full of very curious 
and striking matter. * * * The ‘ Essay on the Constitu- 
tions, Confessional Morality, and History of the Jesuits,’ 
wi'l am; wal ¢ task of perusal.” —G 





The author 





= The work has 


: interest of a romance. 
writes well, and the picture he draws of Jesuitism is a 
fearful one. The reader will find abundant matter for 


sideration in this most siugular aud striking 
"—John Bull. 
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